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CHAPTER  I 

HOMOSASSA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

FLORIDA,  the  Fascinating,  cast  the  spell  of  her 
witchery  upon  me  many  years  ago.  I felt 
it  then,  I know  it  now.  We  were  sailing,  my 
family  and  I,  up  the  lovely  Homosassa  and  approach- 
ing the  little  islet  which  sentinels  the  small  bay  that 
fronts  on  Tiger  Tail  Island,  once  the  home  of  the 
famous  Seminole,  afterward  the  manor  of  the  late 
David  L.  Yulee,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I write,  a 
realized  Utopia.  From  the  narrow  channel  at  Shell 
Island,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  had  sailed  through 
four  miles  of  river  that  sometimes  widened  into  bays 
and  at  others  narrowed,  until  at  Hell  Gate  the  big 
white  sail  of  the  sloop  that  carried  us,  seemed  to  fill 
the  gap  between  the  forest-lined  banks.  The  water 
was  alive  with  fish,  the  trees  filled  with  birds  and  on 
every  hundred  yards  of  shore  could  be  seen  an  alliga- 
tor resting  on  his  bed  and  then  gently  gliding  into  the 
water  when  our  boat  approached  him.  There  was 
nothing  to  suggest  human  occupation,  until,  as  the 
bay  behind  the  beautiful  palmetto  key  at  Hagan 
Gap  began  to  open  to  our  view,  a wave  of  perfume 
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from  a grove  of  blossoming  orange  trees  rolled  over 
us.  Soon  there  spread  before  us  the  lawn,  the  old 
plantation  house,  from  the  piazzas  of  which  orange 
blossoms  or  ripe  oranges  could  then  be  gathered,  and 
the  orange  grove  which  was  dotted  with  little  two- 
room  houses  singly,  and  in  groups,  through  which  any 
desired  degree  of  isolation  could  be  secured  by  guests. 

As  we  reached  the  little  dock  we  were  met  by  the 
Boss  of  the  island,  a vivid  personality,  with  a genius 
for  housekeeping,  who  made  of  hospitality  an  art. 
In  five  minutes  we  were  initiated  members  of  her  big 
family,  the  like  of  which  for  charm  and  congruity  I 
have  not  since  met.  There  were  scholars  and  sports- 
men, naturalists,  geologists  and  botanists,  travelers 
and  scientists  of  national  reputation,  and  neither  a 
pedant  nor  a snob  in  the  bunch.  A little  house  in 
the  orange  grove,  a hundred  yards  from  the  main 
hall,  was  assigned  us,  and  within  the  hour  we  were 
settled  there.  Our  nearest  neighbor,  a naturalist 
from  Philadelphia,  was  working  at  his  table,  which 
was  placed  under  an  orange  tree  beside  his  cabin, 
mounting  the  skin  of  a rare  bird  which  he  had  shot 
that  morning.  He  showed  me  his  room,  filled  with 
the  tools  of  his  profession,  the  weapons  of  a sports- 
man and  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  a student.  It 
was  all  placed  at  my  disposal  so  cordially  that  it 
seemed  churlish  not  to  accept  something,  so  I bor- 
rowed his  skiff  and  boatman  for  the  afternoon,  as 
one  of  the  two  skiffs  for  which  I had  arranged  was  not 
ready  for  me  and  I really  couldn’t  keep  off  of  that 
entrancing  river.  My  little  family  followed  in  the 
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other  skiff  and  a program  that  lasted  for  weeks  was 
established.  We  were  rowed  up  the  Homosassa  to 
Price’s  Creek,  up  which  we  were  turning,  when  I saw 
the  head  of  a deer  showing  above  the  tall  grass  as  he 
stood  in  the  water  within  a hundred  yards  of  me.  As 
I raised  a warning  hand  my  boatman  stopped  rowing 
and  as  the  skiff  steadied  I shot  my  first  Florida  deer. 

Within  two  hours  of  our  arrival  and  one  of  our 
leaving  the  dock  for  a hunt,  I had  returned  to  it  and 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  com- 
munity to  welcome  each  day  its  returning  members 
and  congratulate  or  make  friendly  fun  of  them  as  the 
events  justified.  For  dinner  we  had  venison,  wild 
turkey  and  duck,  sweet  potato  pone  and  all  the  dis- 
tinctively Southern  dishes  that  the  black  chef  in  the 
kitchen  could  compass.  After  dinner  the  real  life 
of  the  colony  began.  We  gathered  in  the  main  room, 
in  which  was  a big  fireplace  where  burning  red  cedar 
logs  filled  the  house  with  fragrance  and  left  ashes  of 
snow  to  pleasure  the  eye.  The  right  kind  of  an 
appeal  to  the  ladies  of  the  family  brought  music  of 
high  degree  from  the  piano,  and  a call  in  the  big 
kitchen  for  darkeys  and  banjos  always  met  with  a 
response,  but  the  chief  charm  of  the  evenings  was 
the  conversation.  Each  member  of  the  community 
was  expected  to  account  for  his  day  and  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  incidents  thereof  were  sure  to  drift 
into  discussions  that  contributed  pleasure  and  profit 
to  all  present. 

My  darky  boatman  was  a young,  sawed-off  speci- 
men, who  wore  a hat  with  a brim  the  size  of  an 
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umbrella  and  who  sat  so  low  in  the  skiff  that  from  a 
distance,  as  he  rowed,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen 
but  a broad  hat-brim  resting  on  the  gunwales  and 
oars  projecting  from  under  it.  On  our  second  day 
we  were  rowed  slowly  up  the  river,  viewing  with 
much  interest  the  oak,  red  cedar,  palmetto  and  great 
flowering  magnolia  on  its  banks.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  ducks  were  dotting  the  water  on  every  side 
and  in  the  broad  shallows  mullet  leaped  high  in  the  air, 
hundreds  in  every  minute.  At  the  head  of  the  river 
we  floated  on  the  famous  Homosassa  Spring  out 
of  which  boils  the  river.  The  spring  is  almost  circu- 
lar, about  a hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  in 
depth,  and  through  its  crystal  clearness  the  smallest 
fish  can  be  distinctly  seen.  As  we  lunched  upon  its 
bank  a wild  turkey  lit  upon  a tree  above  us,  mocking 
birds  sang  to  us  and  a cardinal  bird  inquired  if  we 
intended  to  leave  any  crumbs.  As  I gazed  on  the 
marvelous  spring,  in  the  perfect  peace  of  that  balmy 
day,  the  spirit  of  the  Fountain  possessed  me  and 
I dreamed  that  I had  found  what  Ponce  de  Leon 
so  long  and  so  vainly  sought.  Now,  after  many  years 
which  have  taken  their  lawful  toll  of  the  body,  I can 
yet  believe  that  Perpetual  Youth  of  the  spirit  is  one 
of  the  Florida  Enchantments. 

As  we  had  some  hours  to  spare,  I told  the  family 
that  Tat  and  I would  get  an  alligator  to  take  home. 
Within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  spring  we  found 
a small  one  about  five  feet  long,  which  I shot  and 
stowed  in  the  skiff  under  the  thwarts  with  his  head 
toward  the  stern.  Just  as  we  reached  the  spring 
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and  I had  assumed  the  air  of  nonchalance  becoming 
a successful  hunter,  the  reptile  came  to  life  and 
scrambled  toward  me.  Tat  dropped  his  oars  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  tail,  while  I stood  up  on  the  seat, 
slowly  backing  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  skiff  as  the 
head  came  on,  until  the  jaws  opened  wide  and  I went 
over  the  stern.  As  I swam  to  the  bank  where  we 
had  picnicked,  the  two  children  were  rolling  on  the 
ground  in  convulsions  of  joy,  while  their  mother  was 
struggling  to  repress  the  manifestation  of  a kindred 
emotion.  Tat  secured  the  alligator  before  he  could 
escape,  and  after  I had  killed  him  again  he  tied  him 
securely  and  carried  him  home.  As  we  approached 
the  dock  and  I witnessed  the  gathering  of  the  clans 
and  realized  my  soaked  and  shabby  appearance  and 
the  public  inquisition  I must  submit  to,  I longed  for 
the  ring  of  Gyges. 

Owing  to  the  sporadic  character  of  the  supply  of 
venison  provided  by  her  guests,  the  Boss  contracted 
with  a Cracker  hunter  for  regular  deliveries  of  that 
staple.  She  also  bargained  to  teach  him  to  read 
and  whenever  he  came  to  the  house  the  well-thumbed 
spelling  book  was  produced  from  an  inner  pocket  and 
the  lesson  recited.  He  was  deeply  interested,  but  the 
nearest  I ever  knew  him  to  come  to  identifying  the 
words  of  his  lesson  was  when  he  spelled  and  pro- 
nounced “D-o-g”  “Squeal.”  His  camp  was  twelve 
miles  from  Homosassa,  two  of  water,  four  of  cypress 
swamp,  and  six  of  pine  timber.  One  day  an  enthu- 
siastic young  member  of  the  family  insisted  on  going 
home  with  him  for  a hunt.  The  Cracker  brought 
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him  hack  the  next  day  in  a chastened  frame  of  mind. 
After  the  first  mile  of  swamp  the  hunter  carried  the 
rifle  of  the  youth,  after  the  second  he  added  to  his 
own  load  a buck  that  he  shot.  Three  miles  before 
the  journey’s  end,  he  fixed  up  a camp  and  built  a 
fire  for  his  companion  who  could  wralk  no  farther. 
Then  he  tramped  three  miles  to  his  camp,  got  bread, 
coffee,  flour  and  blankets  and  returned  to  the  youth. 
The  colony  did  laugh  a little,  until  an  old  hunter 
suggested  that  to  qualify  a man  to  laugh  intelligently 
would  require  him  to  take  a twenty-four-mile  tramp 
with  Hodges  himself. 

The  laugh  was  not  always  on  the  man  from  the 
city.  A Cracker,  with  a hound  for  driving  deer, 
called  at  the  Island  one  morning  to  take  a sportsman, 
who  lived  in  a Western  city,  out  hunting.  Mr.  Mears, 
the  sportsman,  appeared  with  a rifle,  and  Wheeler, 
the  Cracker,  refused  to  take  him  unless  he  would 
exchange  his  rifle  for  a shotgun  with  buckshot 
cartridges.  He  said  he  was  tired  of  making  deer 
run  over  city  folks,  who  couldn’t  hit  them  with  a 
rifle  at  ten  feet.  Mears  smiled  at  Wheeler’s  earnest- 
ness and  pointing  out  an  osprey  that  was  sailing  high 
in  the  air  over  them,  said,  “If  I put  a bullet  through 
that  bird  can  I go?” 

Wheeler  didn’t  reply. 

“If  I put  two  bullets  through  him  can  I go?” 

Again  there  was  no  reply.  Mears  brought  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  sent  a bullet  through  the  bird, 
and  as  it  was  falling,  pierced  it  with  another.  He 
then  went  hunting  with  Wheeler.  My  neighbor,  the 
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naturalist,  took  Mears  duck  shooting,  over  decoys 
from  a blind,  and  the  latter  with  his  rifle  made  a larger 
score  than  the  former  who  used  a fowling  piece. 

The  late  Doctor  Ferber,  beloved  of  the  colony, 
its  fisherman  par  excellence , was  the  friend  of  all 
animals.  Under  his  chair  could  be  found  the  dilap- 
idated family  cat,  whose  series  of  misfortunes  culmi- 
nated in  a lightning  stroke  that  partly  paralyzed  her. 
The  humorous  donkey,  who  lifted  pigs  out  of  their  pen 
with  his  teeth  and  then  chased  them  around  the 
grounds,  was  believed  to  have  been  trained  by  the 
doctor.  Pat  and  Bridget,  tame  bears  and  the  pets  of 
the  colony,  obeyed  him  only,  and  when  Pat  got  in  the 
dining  room  and,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
proceeded  to  eat  the  dinner  which  was  just  ready  to 
be  served,  it  was  the  doctor  who  took  him  by  the  ear 
and  led  him  out  of  the  house.  When  Bridget  broke 
her  chain  in  the  night  and,  climbing  on  the  roof, 
dragged  six  feet  of  trace  chain  back  and  forth  along 
the  ridge-pole  for  an  hour,  it  was  the  doctor  who 
coaxed  her  back  to  her  post  on  the  lawn  and  chained 
her  there.  Pat’s  wrestling  matches  with  the  colored 
boys  were  refereed  by  the  doctor  who  mourned 
greatly  when  Bridget  clawed  the  clothing  of  a lady 
guest  to  ribbons  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  When 
the  hour  of  execution  approached  he  fled  from  the 
island  and  on  the  following  day  refused  to  take  his 
usual  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table,  because 
it  involved  the  carving  of  the  roast  of  that  day. 

In  those  days  alligators  were  accepted  as  natural 
enemies  of  mankind  and  the  thought  of  holding  back 
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from  slaying  them  never  occurred  to  any  one.  For 
a while  it  was  my  daily  program  to  find  an  alligator’s 
bed  in  the  grass,  lie  down  upon  it  under  a big  linen 
hat,  with  a novel,  a field  glass  and  a Winchester, 
sending  the  darky  boatman  to  hide  with  his  skiff 
in  some  near-by  creek,  and  then,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light, reading  and  dreaming  by  the  hour,  I would 
now  and  then  lazily  sweep  with  the  glass  the  river’s 
mirror-like  surface,  until  a pair  of  shining  eyes  rest- 
ing thereon  some  few  hundred  yards  distant,  an- 
nounced the  home-coming  of  the  proprietor. 

Quietly  the  glass  would  be  laid  down  and  the  rifle 
slowly  brought  into  position,  with  its  sights  aligned 
upon  the  advancing  eyes.  Soon  the  nose  appeared, 
the  top  of  the  head  rose  above  the  water,  its  whole 
outline  became  visible,  sank  out  of  sight,  reappeared 
and  approached  warily  until  I fired.  The  poor  alli- 
gator would  come  to  the  surface,  its  four  paws  pa- 
thetically uplifted  and  its  yellowish  wdiite  belly  show- 
ing. In  a minute  or  two  the  body  slowly  sank  into 
the  depths,  to  be  grappled  for  later. 

I remember  once  having  watched  the  water  till 
my  eyes  ached,  read  Clark  Russell’s  “Marooned” 
until  I became  drowsy,  and  was  dreamily  admiring 
the  assurance  of  the  author,  in  picturing  his  hero 
upon  a deserted  island  alone  with  the  girl  he  loved, 
and  then  adrift  with  her  for  days  and  nights  in  a small 
boat,  and  pretending  that  he  didn’t  kiss  her,  and 
that  she  really  married  the  idiot  afterward,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a slight  rustling  in  the  long  grass 
beside  me. 
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I rolled  over  and  “all  the  conduits  of  my  blood 
froze  up,”  Within  two  feet  of  my  face  was  the  end 
of  the  tail  of  a big  alligator,  whose  great  form,  partly 
traceable  through  the  tall  sedge,  half  encircled  me 
as  I lay  beside  him.  Whether  he  was  asleep  or  only 
playing  possum  was  quite  immaterial.  I was  in  a 
trap  sure  enough. 

A plunge  into  the  sluggish  Homosassa  would  have 
only  transferred  the  trouble  to  an  element  even  less 
favorable  to  me.  For  long  minutes  I lay  breathless, 
wondering  whether  my  “victim”  would  “open  the 
ball”  with  his  teeth  or  his  tail.  Perhaps  the  delay 
was  due  to  his  inability  to  decide  between  two 
weapons  of  equal  availability  and  efficiency.  The 
beating  of  my  heart  sounded  to  me  like  the  trumpet 
of  Gabriel.  I dared  not  shout  for  my  boatman,  and 
that  black  imp  had  been  trained  not  to  come  until  he 
was  called. 

Apparently  the  big  saurian  had  eight  or  ten  peace- 
ful hours  in  which  to  arrange  his  program  undis- 
turbed. I thought  of  turning  my  thumb  down  as 
a hint  to  him  to  hurry  up.  The  interminable  min- 
utes seemed  slowly  transforming  themselves  into 
days.  A dark,  familiar  body  swooped  past  within  a 
few  feet  of  my  face.  It  was  the  pioneer  of  a flock  of 
buzzards  which  followed  me  daily  up  and  down  the 
river  and  the  coast.  I recognized  this  particular 
villain  by  the  familiarity  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  the 
bullet-hole  in  his  wing  and  his  one  game  leg.  He  had 
become  the  living  echo  of  my  rifle  and  had  kept  tab 
on  my  victims  for  many  weeks.  Hitherto  I had 
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willingly  fed  him  and  his  family,  but  now — I felt 
differently.  However,  the  outlook  now  was  that 
the  alligator  would  save  me  from  the  buzzard.  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  bird,  but  felt  that  he  was  on 
some  near-by  skeleton  of  a tree,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing with  that  cold-blooded  patience  which  I had 
until  nowT  admired. 

Time  and  again  the  waving  of  a blade  of  grass  sent 
discordant  vibrations  through  my  nerves  until  the 
chills  and  fever  of  suspense  became  intolerable. 
Slowly  I turned  the  rifle,  which  was  pointed  over  the 
river  and  away  from  my  bed-fellow,  until  its  muzzle 
was  directed  toward  the  head,  which  I vainly  wore 
out  my  eyes  to  locate  exactly.  As  the  hammer  was 
raised,  while  the  held-back  trigger  prevented  any 
warning  click,  some  measure  of  hope  returned.  One 
little  glimpse  of  eye  or  ear  and  the  brute’s  brains 
might  be  distributed  outside  the  zone  of  mischief. 
But  in  a random  shot  there  are  many  blanks  and  few 
prizes.  The  outline  of  the  body  was  fairly  indicated, 
but  a reptile,  shot  through  the  body,  is  given  until 
sundown  to  die,  which  would  have  left  many  hours 
with  mischief  in  each  minute. 

Another  rustling  in  the  grass  dispelled  the  vacilla- 
tion which  had  afflicted  me.  The  muzzle  of  the 
weapon  was  shifted  to  bear  upon  the  body  just  be- 
hind where  the  fore  shoulder  was  believed  to  be. 
The  slow  pressure  upon  the  trigger  was  followed  by 
a roar  which  broke  a great  silence,  and  a head  was 
lifted  high  above  me,  with  wide-open  jaws,  from  wrhich 
proceeded  a hiss  like  that  of  many  serpents.  For- 
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ward  and  back  flashed  the  lever  of  the  Winchester, 
and  echo-like  came  a second  report,  while  a stream 
of  flame  scorched  the  mouth  of  the  reptile  as  a fortu- 
nate bullet  passed  through  its  brain. 

As  I gazed  reflectively  upon  my  late  bed-fellow, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  my  boatman: 

“Did  he  crawl  on  the  bank  while  you’s  asleep?” 

“Yes,  Tat,  he  crawled  on  the  bank  while  we  were 
asleep.” 
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CHAPTER  II 


CRUISING  ON  THE  GULF  COAST  OF  FLORIDA 

THE  essence  of  cruising  is  exploration  and  ad- 
venture. It  is  the  individual’s  response  to 
“the  call  of  the  wild”  which  fills  the  canoes 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country,  lights  the  camp- 
fires which  burn  in  its  wildernesses,  and  puts  fever 
in  the  veins  of  every  man  who  has  gazed  upon  the 
stars  from  the  bosom  of  old  Mother  Earth. 

I have  no  more  thrilling  memory  than  that  of  one 
long  ago  February  night,  when,  with  another  truant, 
I rested  upon  a bed  of  hemlock  boughs  and  first 
tasted  the  joys  of  the  campfire.  Without  blankets, 
freezing  in  body  but  exalted  in  spirit,  the  very  stars 
seemed  to  sing  together  for  joy.  Ten  years  later  that 
comrade’s  name  was  given  to  his  last  camp,  the  Alamo 
of  the  plains,  Beecher’s  Island. 

An  attraction,  which  can  no  longer  be  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  draws  me  irresistibly  from  the  roar 
of  the  machinery  of  modern  civilization  and  gives 
rest  when  the  wilderness  is  reached,  whether  I paddle 
amid  rapids  of  icy  water  in  the  frozen  north,  or 
dreamily  drift  with  the  sluggish  current  of  some 
tropical  stream. 

Cruising  in  the  waters  of  Florida  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  outdoor  life.  You  are  in  the  open  all  day, 
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sleep  on  deck  at  night,  wear  little  beyond  your  birth- 
day suit,  and  treat  the  water  around  you  with  the 
familiarity  of  an  amphibian.  The  life  can  be  strenu- 
ous enough  to  strain  the  stoutest  muscles  and  satisfy 
the  wildest  craving  for  excitement,  or  restful  to  the 
most  worn-to-frazzles  nerves. 

The  experiences  of  a recent  cruise  ranged  from 
eating  sapadiloes  and  sea  grapes  on  a boat  becalmed 
in  the  emerald  water  of  the  Bay  of  Florida,  to  being 
threatened  by  waterspouts  and  struck  by  lightning; 
from  watching  wonderful  sunsets  and  talking  phil- 
osophy to  a girl,  to  chasing  rattlesnakes  with  a launch 
and  being  towed  by  a devil-fish;  from  playing  tarpon, 
to  dragging  a crocodile  out  of  his  cave,  and  from 
treading  clams  to  a ride  on  a manatee. 

In  cruising  it  is  what  you  do  yourself  that  counts. 
You  may  take  prescribed  drugs  by  proxy  with 
probable  advantage,  but  you  must  live  the  cruising 
life  for  yourself.  Catch  your  fish,  shoot  your  game, 
gather  your  oysters  and  tread  your  own  clams,  and 
if  you  also  cook  them  it  will  make  for  appetite  and 
health. 

Don’t  keep  a sailors’  boarding  house.  You  will 
need  a captain  who  knows  the  coast,  but  you  should 
learn  his  trade  for  yourself.  In  a week  you  ought  to 
understand  the  rationale  of  the  simple  navigation 
that  concerns  you  and  be  able  to  execute  all  ordinary 
maneuvers.  You  will  make  mistakes  as  do  all  who 
make  anything.  I have  myself  borne  the  accusation 
that  when  during  a heavy  squall  the  sharp  command 
came  from  my  captain: 
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“Let  go  the  peak  halyards,  quick.” 

I promptly  turned  loose  the  big  chain  of  the  hurri- 
cane anchor. 

It  is  now  a score  of  years  since  the  late  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  not  Robert,  but  a relative,  handed  a pencil 
sketch  to  Fogarty  of  Braidentown,  on  the  Manatee 
River. 

“What’s  this  to  Hecuba?  I’m  a builder  of  boats 
and  you  show  me  the  plan  of  a house,”  said  the  latter, 
in  substance. 

“But  I want  you  to  make  that  house  and  then 
build  a boat  around  it.” 

Thereafter,  while  the  genial  Colonel  lived,  the 
hospitable  Karena,  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Ark, 
threatened  most  of  the  water  ways  and  ran  aground 
on  all  the  bars  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  from  Cedar 
Keys  to  Key  West.  It  was  the  prototype  of  the 
cruising  houseboat  of  that  coast  of  to-day,  and  as  the 
Colonel  with  prophetic  instinct  once  remarked,  lacked 
only  a little  steam  tender  to  run  its  errands. 

In  place  of  the  Karena  we  now  see  floating  houses 
like  the  “Whim  Wham”  with  every  attribute  of  a 
home,  from  a chef  to  a canary,  from  a library  to  a 
pet  cat,  with  sixty  horse  power  engines  in  the  base- 
ment, in  which  the  owner  changes  his  residence  while 
he  sleeps  and  only  knows  where  he  is  living  when 
his  captain  tells  him.  Glittering  launches,  polished 
dingeys,  and  a uniformed  crew  go  with  this  outfit, 
which  suggests  yachting  rather  than  the  cruising  I 
care  for. 

Stately  yachts,  at  stated  times,  rattle  their  anchor 
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chains  just  within  the  mile-wide,  ten  fathom  deep, 
Boca  Grande  Pass,  while  near-by  their  chartered 
craft  lodge  the  guides  who  know  the  tricks  of  the  tides 
and  the  tarpon,  and  reduce  the  labor  of  the  fishermen 
to  a minimum. 

I have  seen  a well-known  yachtsman  quietly  enjoy 
his  magazine  and  cigar,  on  the  deck  of  his  boat  while 
his  guide  trolled  for  tarpon  within  a few  hundred 
feet.  When  a tarpon  was  hooked,  the  sportsman 
laid  aside  his  magazine  and  was  rowed  out  to  the 
skiff  of  his  guide,  from  which  he  captured  what  was 
left  of  the  fish. 

There  are  house-boats  of  simple  construction  which 
are  moved  about  by  tugs  and  often  anchored  for  the 
season  in  one  place.  They  make  inexpensive  homes 
with  attractive  features,  but  they  are  not  cruisers. 

Occasionally  a should-be  cruiser  becomes  con- 
ventionalized and  vibrates  between  Fort  Myers, 
Punta  Rassa  and  Boca  Grande,  fishing  in  orthodox 
fashion  on  predetermined  dates. 

The  interest  in  a cruise  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  cost.  Two  young  men,  with  some  knowledge  of 
sailing  and  a genuine  love  for  the  campfire,  arrived 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  with  two  months  in  time 
and  two  hundred  dollars  in  money  to  spend.  They 
bought  a sloop,  with  a small  skiff,  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  enlarged  and  fitted  up  the  cabin  at  a cost 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  invested  twenty-five  dollars 
in  supplies,  and  buried  themselves  among  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands.  Two  months  later  they  emerged 
with  clothing  in  tatters,  faces  and  arms  red  as  the 
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Indians  with  whom  they  had  consorted,  bodies  rugged 
and  stores  of  experience  sufficient  to  illuminate  their 
lives.  They  sold  their  outfit  at  cost,  reducing  their 
net  expenses  for  two  months  to  the  twenty-five  dol- 
lars paid  for  supplies,  to  which  the  wilderness  had 
contributed  without  cost,  fish,  game  and  fruit. 

A friend,  of  some  mechanical  skill,  has  a small 
cruising  boat  fitted  with  many  conveniences  of  his 
own  devising.  He  is  something  of  a sailor  and  his 
wife  is  a better  one.  They  are  their  own  crew,  and 
when  a son  and  daughter  are  with  them  the  family 
divide  up  the  offices  of  captain,  first  officer,  engineer 
and  cook,  and  the  outfit  for  cruising  is  ideal.  A 
friend  of  the  lady  once  said  to  her: 

“ Some  day  you’ll  all  be  drowned  together.” 

“Yes,  that’s  another  advantage,  if  we  go  we  go 
together.” 

Florida  cruising  is  statistically  safer  than  staying 
at  home.  Even  taking  cold  seems  impossible,  al- 
though one  seldom  hesitates  to  go  overboard  on  the 
instant  to  push  the  boat  off  a bar,  dive  up  clams,  or 
help  with  the  nets. 

On  a recent  cruise  the  girl  of  the  party,  who  was 
enjoying  the  surf  one  evening,  having  been  in  the 
water  continuously  since  the  midday  meal,  replied 
to  a remonstrance: 

“My  physician  told  me  it  would  not  hurt  me  to 
bathe  four  hours  after  eating,  and  I’m  doing  it.” 

My  latest  cruise  began  as  a family  affair,  with  the 
girl,  the  Camera-man  and  a captain.  Another  girl 
was  needed,  and  we  borrowed  the  tree  lady,  who 
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having  just  evolved  from  her  inner  consciousness  a 
tree  book,  which  was  counted  authoritative,  w^as  now 
anxious  to  see  some  real  trees. 

Our  equipment  was  the  result  of  compromises  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  deep  sea  cruising,  and 
shallow  bay  exploration,  and  between  cabin  capacity 
and  seaworthiness.  It  consisted  of  a yawl  rigged, 
flat  bottomed  boat  of  thirty-seven  by  fourteen  feet, 
with  a draft  of  three  feet.  Our  cabin  was  twenty 
feet  long  by  twelve  in  breadth  and  we  had  with  us 
two  skiffs  and  a small  launch.  Fittings  and  furnish- 
ings were  severely  practical  and  included  dark  room, 
tools  for  all  ordinary  repair  work,  and  fishing, 
hunting  and  photographing  outfits. 

Starting  from  Marco  we  gave  the  tree  lady  her 
choice  between  tarpon  and  crocodiles,  and  as  she 
selected  the  former,  sailed  for  Charlotte  Harbor  and 
the  tarpon  resorts  of  Captiva  Pass  and  Boca  Grande, 
where  the  season  was  at  its  height. 

On  the  first  day  at  Captiva  Pass  the  tarpon  scored. 
The  tree  lady  was  in  a skiff  with  the  Camera-man, 
making  tarpon  jump  while  he  photographed  them; 
the  girl  was  on  Captiva  Beach  gathering  shells,  leav- 
ing me  to  fish  by  myself,  which  I did  by  placing  my 
tarpon  rod  on  the  seat  beside  me  with  the  bait  trolling 
behind  the  skiff  as  I rowed  in  the  swift  current  of  the 
Pass.  There  came  a highly  pitched  buzz  of  the  reel, 
a wild  leap  six  feet  in  air  of  a frightened  tarpon,  and 
my  rod  flew  over  the  stern  of  the  skiff,  leaving  a 
straight  wake  to  the  Gulf.  I fancy  that  the  whole 
outfit,  rod,  massive  reel,  and  six  hundred  feet  of 
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costly  line,  was  an  exhibit  that  night  at  some  club  of 
tarpon,  devoted  to  the  baiting  of  fishermen.  I should 
like  to  see  the  legend  attached  to  it,  to  know  at  what 
my  weight  was  estimated,  and  to  hear  the  accounts 
of  the  contest,  that  I might  compare  the  stories  told 
by  fish  with  those  told  about  them. 

We  were  fishing  for  the  camera,  and  when  the 
hooked  tarpon  ceased  to  pose  they  were  turned  loose, 
with  a single  exception.  The  tree  lady  wanted  some 
tarpon  scales  big  enough  to  weigh  the  fish  stories 
she  was  preparing  for  her  family. 

At  Boca  Grande  we  anchored  north  of  the  Pass, 
safe  from  everything  but  a gale  from  the  northeast, 
which  is  what  came  to  us  with  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  strong  tide  held  the  boat  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea  and  a wicked  roll  caused  havoc  in  the  cabin, 
where  a bottle  of  oil  breaking  on  the  floor  made 
walking  thereon  distressing.  As  the  tide  rushed 
past,  it  created  a wake  of  phosphorescent  fire,  and  an 
occasional  wave  breaking  over  us  bathed  the  boat  in 
liquid  moonshine,  while  filling  the  cockpit  with 
water  that  had  to  be  bailed  out. 

We  hoisted  the  jigger  to  hold  the  boat  across  the 
sea,  and  gave  the  hurricane  anchor  a few  more 
fathoms  of  chain.  Our  captain  was  on  shore  unable 
to  join  us.  Four  times  he  dragged  his  skiff  through 
the  surf  and  tried  to  row  to  us,  but  four  times  he  was 
capsized  and  swept  back.  As  the  night  wore  on, 
the  launch  filled  and  sank  and  the  remaining  skiff 
was  swamped,  broke  her  painter  and  was  washed 
ashore. 
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In  the  morning  the  captain  succeeded  in  reaching 
us,  although  his  skiff  sank  under  him  just  as  he  caught 
the  line  we  threw  him.  We  made  tackle  fast  to  the 
launch,  lifted  it  until  it  could  be  bailed  out,  and  then 
hoisting  a sail  with  many  reefs,  spent  an  exciting 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  clawing  away  from  the  beckon- 
ing beach.  We  sailed  to  a little  land-locked  harbor 
south  of  the  Pass,  and  the  next  day  returned  and 
dug  our  skiff  out  of  the  sand  where  the  waves  had 
buried  it,  and  recovered  the  widely  scattered  oars, 
lines,  seats,  and  other  boat  furniture. 

Following  the  storm,  the  fishing  at  Boca  Grande 
was  marvelous.  The  mile-wide  Pass  was  filled  with 
minnows  by  the  thousand  million,  making  dark 
patches  upon  the  water,  often  many  acres  in  extent. 
Among  them  porpoises  rolled,  thousands  of  tarpon 
leaped,  the  fins  of  hundreds  of  great  sharks  cut  lanes 
through  them,  uncountable  cavalli,  Spanish  mack- 
erel, bluefish,  ladyfish  and  other  predatory  small 
fry,  devouring  and  being  devoured,  beat  the  water 
into  surf-like  waves,  while,  moved  by  a single  im- 
pulse, here,  there  and  everywhere,  minnows  by  the 
yard  or  acre  were  leaping  three  feet  in  the  air,  filling 
it  with  rainbow  tinted  masses  of  spray.  Everywhere 
the  water  was  covered  with  dying  minnows  and 
spangled  throughout  with  their  scales. 

As  our  skiff  was  rowed  among  them,  tarpon  leaped 
about  it  drenching  us  with  water  and  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  minnows  and  other  little  fish  in  the  boat.  A 
small  fish,  which  had  fallen  aboard,  was  put  upon  a 
tarpon  hook  and  as  it  dropped  overboard  it  was 
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swallowed  by  a jack-fish  which  in  turn  was  seized 
by  a tarpon.  A great  shark  took  up  the  trail  of  the 
tarpon  and  a moment  later  had  bitten  him  in  two, 
at  the  same  time  striking  the  skiff  so  vicious  a blow 
that  I was  glad  to  remember  that,  contrary  to  current 
superstition,  the  sharks  in  this  country  never  attack 
a human  being. 

Tarpon  fishing  with  the  camera  is  the  apotheosis 
of  sport.  There  is  yet  to  be  discovered  anything 
more  picturesque  and  thrilling  than  the  leap  of  the 
near-by  tarpon,  filling  the  air  with  prismatic  drops, 
and  the  gleaming  silver  of  its  gracefully  contorted 
body  brilliantly  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Only  less  spectacular,  because  of  its  Lilliputian 
scale,  is  the  leap  of  the  lady  fish,  sometimes  called 
skipjack,  which  rises  to  a fly  and  gives  an  acrobatic 
performance  that  makes  the  best  work  of  any  known 
game  fish  look  like  thirty  cents. 

Sea  trout,  Spanish  mackerel,  channel  bass  and 
other  game  fish  kept  the  larder  full  and  gave  con- 
tinuous sport  at  every  pass  in  Charlotte  Harbor  and 
Pine  Island  Sound  from  Gasparilla  to  Punta  Rassa. 

Half  an  hour  with  a landing  net  on  the  shore  would 
fill  a bucket  with  crabs,  while  on  any  moonlight  night 
from  May  to  July  great  turtles  could  be  found 
crawling  on  the  beach  and  turned  over  for  stews  and 
steaks,  or  followed  to  their  crawls  for  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  eggs  that  would 
be  there  in  the  morning. 

We  beach-combed  for  shells,  from  Gasparilla  to 
Big  Marco  Pass,  all  but  the  tree  lady,  who  explained 
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that  she  was  under  contract  to  produce  a standard 
work  of  reference  on  conchology  and  must  approach 
the  subject  with  a mind  that  was  blank.  She  left  a 
blank  when  she  sailed  for  the  north  from  Marco, 
whence  we  turned  south  for  the  crocodile  country. 

From  Coon  Key  to  Sand  Fly  Pass  our  course  lay 
outside  the  Keys  and  we  ran  before  a gale  under  jib 
and  jigger,  landing  disgracefully  among  the  bushes 
when  we  tried  to  stem  the  tide  that  flowed  from 
Chokoliskee  Bay.  Here  we  found  a party  of  Semi- 
nole Indians,  laid  pipe  for  a visit  to  their  camp,  and 
obtained  a full-grown  wild-cat,  or  lynx. 

We  made  a cage  for  Tom,  who  day  by  day  grew 
more  ferocious  and  had  to  be  fed  at  the  end  of  a stick. 
He  knew  the  exact  length  of  his  fore  leg  and  just  when 
it  was  worth  while  to  strike  at  us  between  the  bars. 
He  nearly  ate  up  his  cage  in  his  efforts  to  get  free,  but 
when  the  door  was  finally  opened,  hesitated  long 
before  he  came  out.  He  then  walked  slowly,  growling 
at  everybody  but  so  surprised  by  the  indifference  with 
which  he  was  regarded  that  he  soon  began  to  make 
advances,  and  finally  laid  a tentative  paw  upon  the 
hand  of  the  captain  as  he  stood  at  the  wheel.  There- 
after he  became  friendly,  sometimes  too  friendly, 
occasionally  jumping  playfully  upon  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  sleeping  on  deck,  which,  until  we  got 
used  to  it,  was  exciting. 

From  Pavilion  Key  south  the  coast  is  one  vast 
bank  of  clams,  perennially  inviting  the  visitor  to  go 
overboard  and  tread  for  them.  One  night,  when 
anchored  with  light  tackle  a few  miles  below  this 
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key,  a gale  from  the  southwest  dragged  the  anchor,  a 
big  wave  lifted  us  and  at  the  top  of  a spring  tide 
dropped  us  on  a high  coral  reef. 

The  next  morning  we  were  many  yards  from  water 
with  the  chances  that  we  were  settled  for  a month, 
but  happily  a favoring  wind  that  day  raised  the  water 
enough  to  enable  us  to  haul  the  boat  back  into  her 
element. 

As  our  cruise  led  us  through  crooked  channels  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Florida,  we  often 
ran  aground,  but  by  promptly  going  overboard  could 
usually  push  off  into  deeper  water.  Once  we  had  to 
dig  the  boat  out,  loosening  the  mud  under  it  with  a 
hoe  and  washing  it  away  by  a current  from  the  pro- 
peller of  the  launch. 

At  Madeira  Hammock  we  anchored  for  a crocodile 
hunt  in  the  interest  of  the  camera,  and  for  ten  days 
in  skiffs  explored  creeks  and  bays  in  the  pursuit. 
We  turned  aside  once  to  follow  with  a harpoon  three 
big  fins  traveling  tandem  that  belonged  to  a fourteen 
foot  sawfish,  whose  thousand  pounds  propelled  a 
broad  four-foot  saw,  armed  with  fifty-two  teeth, 
through  schools  of  smaller  fish.  He  belonged  to  the 
detested  shark  family  and  we  wasted  no  sympathy 
on  him  as  he  towed  us  at  racing  speed  through  a 
mile  of  creek  and  bayou. 

We  caught  a number  of  crocodiles  and  took  with 
us,  for  shipment  to  the  Bronx,  one  ten-foot  specimen 
which  we  had  captured  in  his  cave,  and  sailed 
for  Marco  where  the  Camera-man  left  us  for  New 
York. 
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On  our  way  up  the  coast  the  cat  and  the  crocodile 
quarreled  and  to  save  the  eyes  of  the  saurian  we  put 
him  overboard  one  evening  with  a rope  around  his 
body.  During  the  night  he  died,  mysteriously.  The 
lynx  swam  ashore  in  response  to  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  and  perished  in  a hen  roost,  but  not  myster- 
iously. Both  had  been  prematurely  promised  to  the 
Zoo  in  New  York  and  I was  mortified,  so  I visited 
a rookery,  captured  and  shipped  a dozen  pelicans  to 
the  Zoo,  and  again  sailed  for  the  crocodile  country. 

We  started  on  Friday,  wherefore  the  girl  predicted 
disaster  and  reminded  us  thereof  on  the  following 
day  when  a heavy  rain  squall  struck  us,  shut  us  up 
in  semi-darkness  and  proceeded  to  box  the  compass 
with  the  boat.  When  the  squall  got  through  with  us 
we  were  under  bare  poles  with  the  jib  the  only  hoist- 
able  sail. 

Favored  by  the  tide  our  launch  carried  us  into 
Everglade  where  we  found  material  to  put  our  rig- 
ging in  order.  Here  I borrowed  a couple  of  young- 
sters not  quite  in  their  teens,  for  the  sake  of  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  they  presumably  possessed.  Yet 
when  we  reached  Madeira  Hammock  they  fished, 
hunted  wild  sapadillo  trees  and  gathered  the  fruit, 
and  cruised  around  in  the  launch,  with  tears  of  home- 
sickness streaming  down  their  cheeks. 

At  Madeira  Hammock  I stood  again,  harpoon  pole 
in  hand,  in  the  bow  of  the  skiff  which  my  perspiring 
boatman  patiently  sculled  among  the  keys,  over  the 
flats,  and  through  the  labyrinthic  rivers  that  lie  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Florida  and  the  saw-grass  of  the 
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Everglades.  The  harpoon  was  simply  a pointed  bit 
of  barbed  steel,  only  capable  of  penetrating  one  inch 
beyond  the  barb  and  intended  merely  to  maintain 
communication  with  the  quarry  until  it  could  be 
secured  by  other  means. 

One  morning,  just  after  we  had  started  on  our 
daily  cruise,  a series  of  swirls  in  the  water  near  us, 
the  language  of  which  was  then  unfamiliar,  seemed 
to  tell  of  a frightened  crocodile  and  that  the  hunt  was 
on.  We  followed  the  zigzagging  trail  of  muddy  water 
as  fast  as  we  could  scull  and  pole,  getting  occasional 
glimpses  of  a fleeing  something,  until  the  full  view 
of  it  under  the  bow  of  the  skiff  gave  me  the  chance 
I was  seeking. 

As  the  harpoon  struck  a broad  back,  which  was  not 
that  of  a crocodile,  the  creature  rose  above  the  sur- 
face, and  as  it  did  so  its  big  beaver  like  tail  covered 
me  with  a deluge  of  water.  Then  as  it  struck  and 
nearly  swamped  the  skiff,  I realized  that  I had  at 
last  found  the  manatee,  which  I had  vainly  hunted 
during  many  years. 

For  hours  we  chased  the  creature,  keeping  a light 
strain  on  the  harpoon  line,  frightening  him  as  he  came 
up  to  breathe,  until,  exhausted,  he  rose  more  and 
more  frequently.  I then  made  a score  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  lasso  this  specimen  of  the  wild  cattle 
of  the  sea. 

Finally,  the  manatee  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
so  near  the  skiff  that  I put  my  left  arm  around  his 
neck  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  tried  to  slip  the  noose 
over  his  head  with  my  right.  The  sudden  lifting  of 
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his  head  threw  me  upon  his  back,  while  a twist  of  his 
big  tail  sent  me  sprawling. 

We  were  swamped  four  times  while  working  the 
manatee  into  shallow  water,  where  we  got  overboard, 
fastened  a line  around  him  and  soon  had  him  under 
control,  although  when  the  captain  got  astride  of 
the  creature,  he  was  promptly  made  to  turn  a back 
somersault.  Docile  as  our  captive  had  become,  he 
was  yet  eleven  feet  long,  of  massive  proportions  and 
a weight  which  was  difficult  to  handle.  We  tore  the 
seats  out  of  the  skiff,  sunk  it  to  the  bottom  and  stand- 
ing upon  it  succeeded  in  getting  the  sea  cow  over  it. 
We  lifted  on  the  boat,  bailed  out  the  water  and  were 
paddling  the  over-laden  craft  out  in  the  bay  when  a 
cataclysm  left  us  swimming  side  by  side  while  a sub- 
merged skiff  was  being  towed  gulf  ward  by  a rejoicing 
manatee. 

We  soon  recaptured  the  animal  and  persuaded  him 
into  shallow  water,  where  I herded  him  while  the 
captain  went  to  the  big  boat  for  an  anchor  and  cable 
with  which  we  made  our  captive  fast,  giving  him  two 
hundred  feet  of  rope  in  an  excellent  sea  cow  pasture. 

We  were  now  candidates  for  a dungeon  and  liable 
to  a big  fine  because  of  our  unlawful  detention  of 
this  highly  protected  mammal,  so  we  sailed  for  Miami 
in  pursuit  of  an  ex  post  facto  permit. 

The  authorities  were  good  to  me  when  convinced 
of  the  educational  destiny  of  the  manatee  and  in  a 
week  I returned  with  permits  in  my  pocket,  promises 
of  free  transportation  by  rail  and  steamer  to  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  telegrams  of  congratulation  from 
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the  Zoo  people,  and  lumber  for  a tank  for  the  mana- 
tee, only  to  find  no  trace  of  anchor,  cable  or  captive. 
Our  cruising  boat  had  been  struck  by  lightning  in 
Miami  and  the  shock  had  been  serious  to  all  of  us, 
but  it  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  this. 

For  a day  we  followed  the  zigzag  trail  of  the  anchor 
flukes,  through  a water  glass,  over  half  a mile  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  until  we  came  upon  the  anchor, 
cable,  and  worn-through  harness  from  which  the 
manatee  had  escaped. 

I returned  to  Marco,  where  I left  the  girl,  took 
aboard  a thousand  miles  of  gasoline  and  four  weeks’ 
provisions  for  two,  and  sailed  south  with  my  boat- 
man to  capture  a manatee.  We  explored  the  water- 
ways between  the  Everglades  and  the  Gulf,  from 
Capes  Romano  to  Sable.  We  sailed  up  broad  rivers 
which  narrowed  until  the  bowsprit  plunged  into  the 
bushes  at  every  tack,  and  the  towed  skiff  gathered 
oysters  from  overhanging  mangrove  branches  as  it 
swung  against  the  bank.  We  followed  the  contract- 
ing channels  with  the  launch  until  we  were  flying  at 
full  speed  through  crooked  creeks,  with  bushes  from 
the  banks  sweeping  our  craft  on  either  side.  When 
the  branches  closed  over  the  stream,  we  dragged  the 
skiff  under  them  to  the  Everglades  or  the  end  of  the 
creek. 

As  we  followed  rivers  through  shallow  bays  the 
churning  of  the  propeller  and  waves  rolling  up  behind 
us  gave  warning  when  we  left  the  channel.  Being 
lost  among  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  is  one’s  normal 
condition  and  without  significance.  So  long  as  one 
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remembers  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  he  can  find 
himself,  but  if  he  leaves  his  boat  for  an  inland  tramp 
— that  is  different.  Alligator  hunters  have  told  me 
that  they  seldom  knew  and  never  cared  where  they 
were  when  hunting  in  the  swamp.  They  just  went 
anywhere  for  a month  or  two  and  came  out  when 
they  got  ready. 

We  struck  waterspout  weather  off  Shark  River 
when  conical  clouds  sent  swirling  tails  dancing  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  which  they  sometimes  touched 
and  drew  upward  in  huge  swaying  columns.  The 
next  day  our  boat  lay  becalmed  at  the  mouth  of 
Rodgers  River,  which  we  explored  in  the  launch. 
As  we  started,  graceful  frigate  pelicans  floated  high 
above  us  with  motionless  wings,  while  on  the  water 
about  us  their  awkward  namesakes  filled  pouches 
with  food  for  their  families  and  flew  homeward  with 
the  curious  intermittent  strokes  peculiar  to  these 
birds.  The  round  head  and  bright  eyes  of  the  grass- 
eating green  turtle  bubbled  up  for  a moment  above 
the  water,  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  grosser  head 
of  his  loggerhead  cousin.  Water-turkeys  dropped 
heavily  in  the  river  as  we  passed,  then  quickly  thrust 
out  snake-like  heads  above  its  surface  to  gaze  at  us. 
Herons,  big  and  little,  blue,  white  and  green,  flapped 
lazily  out  of  our  way  with  discordant  cries;  brown 
curlews,  roseate  spoonbills,  and  white  ibis  sat  undis- 
turbed upon  near-by  trees;  egrets  and  long  whites 
forgot  the  bitter  lessons  that  man’s  cupidity  and 
woman’s  vanity  had  taught  them,  and  even  a monkey- 
faced owl,  big  and  white,  unknowing  how  rare  a 
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specimen  he  was,  turned  goggle  eyes  upon  the  gun 
beside  me. 

At  the  head  of  the  river  a tropical  storm  burst  upon 
us,  followed  by  a calm,  and  filled  the  western  sky 
with  massive  clouds  wonderfully  colored,  which  were 
duplicated  in  the  mirror  of  the  water  until  the  illusion 
of  a sky  beneath  us  of  infinite  depth  made  me  cling 
to  the  boat  for  dizziness.  At  the  end  of  a long  vista, 
the  middle  ground  of  slim  palmetto  and  towering 
royal  palm  completed  an  unforgettable  picture. 

We  had  explored  Lossmans  River  to  the  Ever- 
glades and  were  cruising  the  bays  near  its  head  when 
about  dusk  we  saw  a big  rattlesnake  swimming 
toward  a mangrove  key.  To  cut  him  off  compelled 
us  to  run  the  launch  full  speed  into  the  key.  The 
skiff  in  tow  came  surging  up  beside  us  and  the  snake 
was  between  the  two  boats.  We  got  the  snake  in 
the  skiff,  where  the  captain  held  him  down  with  an 
oar,  until  I had  him  safely  by  the  neck.  After  ex- 
tracting the  reptile’s  fangs  I tied  him  in  the  skiff  to 
be  skinned  for  mounting  the  next  morning.  He  was 
six  and  one-half  feet  long  and  had  ten  rattles. 

Sometimes  as  we  cruised,  the  big  eyes  of  a wonder- 
ing deer  gazed  upon  us  from  a bit  of  meadow.  Once 
I snapped  the  camera  shutter  on  a black  face  with 
white  eyeballs  framed  in  an  opening  in  the  mangrove 
bushes,  and  on  the  same  day  we  exchanged  nods  of 
half-recognition  with  an  alligator  hunter  in  the  depth 
of  the  wilderness  upon  whose  head  was  a price. 

The  days  left  us  were  few.  Sweet  bay  leaves  had 
taken  the  place  of  coffee,  palmetto  cabbage  was  our 
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principal  vegetable,  cocoa  plums,  custard  apples, 
wild  limes  and  lemons,  our  fruit;  and  hour  by  hour 
we  measured  the  gasoline  left  in  the  tank.  One 
morning,  with  scarce  two  inches  left,  I estimated  that 
we  could  go  through  Shark  to  Harney  River,  up  that 
to  the  Everglades  and  return. 

Far  up  the  river  we  went,  among  beautiful  keys, 
between  richly  wooded  banks,  past  Golgotha  camps 
of  alligator  hunters  and  trappers  of  otter,  in  chan- 
nels choked  with  grass  which  had  to  be  cleared  from 
the  propeller  every  few  minutes,  along  shores  covered 
with  wading  birds,  over  wraters  alive  with  alligators 
and  thickly  dotted  with  the  heads  of  fresh  water 
terrapin,  until  the  launch  was  stopped  by  a solid  mass 
of  lily  pads  covering  the  stream  and  held  in  place 
by  stems  eight  feet  long,  through  which  startled  alli- 
gators made  their  way  along  the  river  bed  setting 
the  pads  above  to  dancing  mysteriously.  Forcing 
our  way  in  the  skiff  through  half  a mile  of  the  pads 
we  reached  the  Everglades,  and  following  an  Indian 
trail  pushed  far  out  on  its  surface  for  a final  inter- 
view with  a region  which,  although  desolate,  was  yet 
strangely  fascinating. 

When  but  a mile  was  left  of  our  return  trip,  a 
frightened  manatee  just  ahead  of  our  launch  rolled 
his  body  half  out  of  water,  like  a porpoise,  and  throw- 
ing his  tail  in  the  air  started  down  the  river.  This 
was  our  last  chance  and  we  followed  his  every  turn. 
When  he  turned  and  headed  upstream  to  escape 
us  we  were  so  near  that  again  he  leaped  half  out  of 
water  and  soon  was  so  exhausted  that  he  rose  for 
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breath  every  few  seconds.  My  hopes,  which  had 
died,  were  resurrected  and  already  I was  drawing 
up  the  skiff  for  the  final  act,  when  the  motor  stopped 
with  its  last  drop  of  gasoline  and  the  manatee  chase 
was  ended. 

As  we  silently  poled  the  launch  homeward,  my 
mind  ran  over  the  results  of  the  hunt.  We  had  seen 
a dozen  manatee  and  had  a calling  acquaintance  with 
half  that  number.  We  were  familiar  with  their 
slightest  appearance  above  the  water  and  with  the 
signs  they  left  beneath  it.  We  had  seen  them  as 
Romeos  and  Juliets  and  often  when  within  a few 
feet  of  one  had  only  been  thwarted  by  the  darkness 
of  the  water  which  in  the  rainy  season  pours  from 
the  cypress  and  mangrove  swamps. 

A tiller  rope  broken  during  the  excitement  of  a 
quick  turn  had  saved  one  from  probable  capture, 
and  as  I remembered  that  an  impulse  of  emotional 
insanity  had  held  my  hand  when  a mother  manatee, 
with  an  unweaned  calf  pressed  close  to  her  side,  rose 
beside  me,  I thought  with  bitterness  of  the  poet  who 
wrote : 

“ The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.” 

But  I knew  where  the  creatures  lived  and  when  we 
reached  our  boat,  just  as  the  stars  came  out,  I had 
determined  that  in  the  hunt  for  a manatee  it  was 
only  the  first  chapter  that  had  closed. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  MANATEE 

IT  was  due  to  the  Aquarium,  and  my  own  self- 
respect,  that  I made  good  to  them  my  tender  of 
a manatee  which  was  lost  through  my  own  indis- 
cretion. It  was  for  this  that  the  Camera-man  and  I, 
with  our  outfit,  returned  to  the  manatee  country. 

For  weeks,  in  our  efforts  to  capture  a sea  cow,  we 
exhausted  our  ingenuity  and  used  up  our  material. 
We  stretched  nets  between  the  banks  of  rivers  which 
had  been  their  highways,  but  sophisticated  manatees 
turned  back  and  traveled  by  some  other  route,  while 
what  was  left  of  our  costly  linen  net  after  it  had  been 
set  across  the  channels  of  a few  deep  rivers,  with 
strong  tides  and  bottoms  of  jagged  coral  rocks,  was 
mostly  tears  and  tangles.  We  built  a platform  on 
a skiff  to  hold  a long  net  of  large  mesh  amply  pro- 
vided with  corks  and  sinkers,  and  towed  it  behind 
the  launch  over  the  bays  containing  the  richest  areas 
of  manatee  pasture.  Bits  of  floating  grass,  rising 
bubbles,  streaks  of  roiled  water,  swirls  on  the  sur- 
face or  black  dots  in  the  distance  that  melted  from 
our  sight  as  we  looked,  put  us  on  the  trail.  The 
“chug-chug”  of  the  approaching  propeller  frightened 
the  quarry  which  sprang  half  out  of  water,  throwing 
barrels  of  it  high  in  air,  and  spurted  away.  Then 
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the  hunter-boy  with  telescopic  eyes  got  upon  the  bow 
of  the  launch,  the  sailor  boy  sprang  into  the  skiff 
with  the  net,  the  Camera-man  stood  by  the  motor 
while  I held  the  wheel,  and  all  studied  intently  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At  first,  a line  of  swirls  rising 
in  the  water  made  pursuit  easy,  then  the  wheel  rolled 
to  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  boy  on  the  bow, 
until  we  overran  the  creature  or,  no  signs  appearing, 
the  motor  was  slowed  down,  waiting  for  the  cry  of  the 
first  to  recover  the  lost  trail.  Once  in  five  minutes 
that  black  head  rose  to  the  surface  for  a second  for 
breath,  and  in  deep  water  this  often  proved  our  only 
guide. 

If  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  trail  for  a few  hours, 
the  manatee  became  tired,  or  flurried  for  want  of 
breath,  came  up  oftener  and  swam  more  slowly,  until 
at  a signal  the  boy  in  the  towed  skiff  cast  overboard 
one  end  of  the  net  with  its  anchor,  and  with  the 
launch  at  full  speed  we  tried  to  run  the  net  around 
the  animal.  A dozen  times  the  bobbing  corks  told  us 
that  he  was  against  the  net  and  our  hopes  ran  high, 
only  to  fall  as  he  backed  out  and  sought  until  he 
found  an  avenue  of  escape.  Leaving  the  boy  with 
the  skiff  to  take  in  the  net,  we  again  followed  the 
manatee,  sometimes  throwing  over  his  head  a cast 
net,  only  to  see  it  slide  harmless  down  his  back,  and 
sometimes  throwing  a lasso  weighted  with  lead  over 
his  head  and  getting  in  return  a blow  from  his  tail 
upon  the  bow  of  the  launch  that  nearly  swamped  it 
and  always  knocked  somebody  overboard,  while  his 
handy  flipper  pushed  the  lasso  over  his  nose.  When- 
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ever  success  seemed  really  near,  darkness  always 
stepped  in  to  thwart  us. 

We  found  one  day  a manatee  so  big  that  we  didn’t 
care  to  fool  with  her  until  some  of  her  surplus  energy 
had  been  worn  down.  The  Camera-man  struck  her 
from  the  skiff,  in  the  middle  of  her  broad  tail,  with  a 
tiny  harpoon  attached  to  three  hundred  feet  of  light 
line.  After  the  first  dash  was  over  and  the  manatee 
swimming  quietly,  I held  the  skiff  as  near  her  as 
possible  until  she  came  up  to  breathe,  when  the 
Camera-man  laid  a noosed  rope  over  her  nose.  After 
we  had  hauled  the  Camera-man  aboard  and  bailed 
out  the  boat,  which  had  been  nearly  swamped,  he 
insisted  on  trying  again.  This  time  he  stayed  under 
water  longer  and  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
boat  just  as  I was  getting  mighty  anxious  looking  for 
him  on  the  side  he  went  down.  He  then  consented 
to  play  the  creature  a little  before  tying  her  up.  For 
hours  the  manatee  towed  us  through  a labyrinth  of 
waterways  to  an  unknown  region  which  I am  ready 
to  identify  as  the  mosquito  center  of  the  earth.  One 
of  the  boys  tried  to  follow  us  with  the  launch,  but 
got  in  trouble  with  the  motor.  I exchanged  places 
with  him  and  got  in  more  trouble.  As  the  hours 
rolled  on  and  darkness  settled  upon  us,  the  manatee 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  wasn’t  lost.  The 
launch  propeller  choked  up  every  few  minutes  with 
manatee  grass  and  I had  to  hang  overboard,  half 
under  water,  to  clear  it.  Then  I went  tearing 
through  creek  after  creek  in  search  of  the  skiff,  which 
I once  lost  for  half  an  hour.  Every  quarter  of  a 
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mile  I stopped  the  motor,  and  blowing  a horn  listened 
for  the  shouts  that  came  faintly  to  me  across  the 
keys,  and  after  a few  strenuous  moments  with  an 
exasperating  fly  wheel,  was  again  plunging  through 
the  darkness,  searching  for  an  opening  that  might 
lead  in  the  direction  of  the  calls  I had  heard.  Finally 
the  motor  broke  down  altogether  and  it  was  only  a 
fortunate  turn  in  the  course  of  the  manatee,  aided  by 
a lot  of  poling,  that  reunited  us.  I undertook  to  play 
the  sea  cow  from  the  bow  of  the  launch  wdiile  our 
engineer,  the  Camera-man,  put  the  motor  in  com- 
mission. Soon  there  was  a sound  of  cranking  and 
the  machine  chug-chug’d  for  a few  strokes,  after 
which  there  was  silence  broken  only  by  heavy  breath- 
ing. To  a courteous  inquiry,  which  I threw  over  my 
shoulder,  the  reply  sounded  like: 

“Damn  the  engine.” 

We  organized  the  work  to  be  done.  I sat  upon 
the  bow  of  the  launch,  with  the  line  tub  between  my 
knees  and  the  line  in  my  hands.  The  manatee  was 
to  tow  us  through  the  night,  but  fifty  pounds  was 
about  the  maximum  of  strain  I dared  put  on  the 
little  harpoon.  Foot  by  foot  the  line  must  be  yielded 
as  the  animal  increased  her  speed,  and  foot  by  foot 
taken  back  when  it  slackened.  The  Camera-man 
and  I must  share  this  work,  to  night,  to-morrow  night 
and  all  other  nights  until  the  end. 

Our  sailor  boy  had  sprained  his  wrist  while  trying 
to  start  the  engine  and  could  hold  the  wheel,  but  not 
the  harpoon  line.  The  hunter  boy  stood  by  the 
skiff,  ready  for  the  emergencies  which  proved  to  be 
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the  most  constant  features  of  the  work.  He  made  a 
dash  through  the  darkness  for  the  near-by  shore  and 
got  bits  of  dead  wood,  pieces  of  buttonwood  and 
rotting  black  mangrove,  from  which  a smudge  made 
the  launch,  within  its  drawn  curtains,  solid  with 
smoke.  But  the  man  in  the  bow,  who  held  the  har- 
poon line,  must  keep  his  head  and  arms  outside. 
When  I swept  my  hand  across  my  smarting  face,  it 
became  smeared  with  blood  and  mosquitoes.  The 
bursting  upon  us  of  a tropical  thunder  storm,  pouring 
water  down  in  masses  so  nearly  solid  that  it  was  hard 
to  breathe,  relieved  us  of  the  insect  plague.  Each 
blaze  of  dazzling  light,  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  use- 
less, was  followed  by  the  blackness  of  Erebus.  We 
were  carried  east,  west,  north  and  south,  through 
lagoons,  bays,  creeks  and  rivers  in  darkness  that 
could  be  felt,  knowing  nothing  of  where  we  were, 
steering  always  as  the  line  to  the  manatee  led. 

We  had  had  a strenuous  day,  with  nothing  to  eat 
since  an  early  breakfast,  and  the  hours  of  the  night 
passed  slowly.  The  storm  was  followed  by  a heavy 
gale  from  the  southwest,  but  the  stars  came  out  and 
we  recognized  the  big  river  we  were  on  and  knew 
that  we  were  heading  for  the  Gulf.  Already  we 
could  hear  the  waves  breaking  outside  and  our  sailor 
boy  was  nervous. 

“What  shall  we  do,  we  can’t  live  out  there?”  said 
he.  I told  him  we  could  live  if  the  manatee  turned 
north,  outside  the  river,  and  kept  inside  the  shoals, 
but  if  she  headed  down  the  coast  in  the  channel  we 
would  cut  loose.  The  mouth  of  Broad  River  forms 
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a delta  and  the  hunter  boy,  by  rowing  ahead  of  the 
manatee  in  his  skiff  and  splashing  with  his  oars, 
turned  her  into  the  north  channel  which  was  shallow 
and  full  of  oyster  bars.  Here  we  turned  her  again, 
just  as  the  Gulf  opened  out  to  us,  and  as  we  passed 
the  south  channel,  going  back,  the  tide  which  had 
just  turned  in  helped  to  persuade  her  to  continue 
up  the  river.  For  a mile  she  was  good  and  then 
turned  into  a narrow  fork  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  where  roots  and  snags  threatened  us  each 
moment.  Half  a mile  up  this  stream  she  towed  us 
into  a narrow  gully  and  having  given  the  line  a turn 
around  a snag,  returned  to  the  fork. 

Thirty  cents  would  now  have  purchased  our  inter- 
est in  that  manatee,  but  our  hunter  boy  went  over- 
board, cleared  the  line,  got  back  in  the  skiff  and  I 
handed  him  the  tub  just  as  the  last  coils  of  line  were 
running  out  of  it.  He  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
down  the  fork,  while  we  spent  a few  minutes  in 
backing  the  launch  out  of  the  gully  and  a good  many 
in  persuading  the  motor  to  mote.  When  the  main 
stream  was  reached  we  turned  up  the  river  on  a 
chance  that  proved  friendly,  soon  overtook  the  skiff, 
shut  off  the  motor  and  were  again  in  the  wake  of  the 
manatee.  There  was  trouble  to  burn  as  the  creature 
headed  for  the  cut-off  that  leads  from  Broad  to 
Rodgers  River,  and  both  boys  jumped  in  the  skiff 
and  headed  her  off  with  splashing,  thrusting,  oars, 
for  the  cut-off  consists  of  twro  miles  of  crookedness, 
filled  with  snags,  roots  and  overhanging  branches, 
and  is  quite  unnavigable  for  manatee-towed  launches. 
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As  we  approached  the  bays  at  the  head  of  Broad 
River  a most  welcome  dawn  rose,  tinting  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  situation.  Even  the  pessimism 
of  the  sailor  boy,  which  had  covered  him  like  a 
mantle  since  first  he  heard  in  the  night  the  waves 
of  the  Gulf,  slid  from  him.  The  manatee  became 
placid  and  even  friendly,  swimming  slowly  just  in 
advance  of  us  and  coming  up  at  regular  intervals 
for  long,  slow  breaths.  Once,  as  she  lifted  her  nose 
above  the  surface,  the  hunter  boy  dropped  a noose  of 
half-inch  rope  over  her  head  and  quickly  drew  it  taut. 
A tremendous  blow  from  the  tail  of  the  manatee 
nearly  swamped  the  launch  and  knocked  overboard 
the  boy,  who  came  to  the  surface  with  the  line  he  had 
made  fast  to  the  sea  cow  twisted  about  his  own  neck. 
She  slipped  the  noose  over  her  head  in  less  time  than 
it  took  to  unwind  him.  After  that  we  threw  the 
noose  over  the  head  of  the  creature  many  times, 
until  she  was  almost  lialter-broken  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  rope  that  she  played  with  it  and  us. 
When  it  tightened  about  her,  she  slid  her  flippers 
under  it  and  deftly  pushed  the  noose  over  her  nose. 
If  we  slid  it  back  farther  than  her  flippers  could  reach, 
a flirt  of  her  tail  freed  her.  Once  it  caught  on  her 
soft  nose  and  held  long  enough  for  us  to  make  a rope 
fast  to  her  flipper. 

The  manatee  now  belonged  to  us  and  we  got 
another  line  around  her,  after  which  we  removed  the 
iron,  with  some  difficulty  and  more  duckings,  and 
attempted  to  tow  her  into  shoal  water.  For  a time 
the  frightened  animal  tore  up  the  water  and  towed 
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us  backward,  but  in  two  or  three  hours  we  had  her 
partly  stranded  in  a tiny  cove  in  a big  bay  at  the  head 
of  Broad  River.  After  she  became  quiet  we  got  in 
the  water  with  her  and  tied  her  with  every  string  we 
could  raise  from  launch  and  skiff.  A cable  fastened 
her  tail  to  the  yielding  top  of  a sweet  bay  tree,  half- 
inch ropes  led  from  her  flippers  to  branches  of  myrtle 
that  swayed  but  held,  and  we  lashed  poles,  several 
inches  in  diameter  by  fourteen  feet  long,  to  her  body 
with  hundreds  of  feet  of  harpoon  line  carried  around 
it,  hoping  to  keep  her  from  freeing  or  harming  her- 
self until  we  could  bring  to  her  our  cruising  boat, 
with  materials  and  tools  for  the  building  of  a tank 
that  would  hold  her. 

The  big  boat  was  then  thirty  miles  from  us  by  the 
nearest  navigable  channels,  down  Broad  and  Rodgers 
Rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  up  Lossmans  to  its  head. 
Seven  miles  of  this  course  was  through  the  open 
Gulf,  which  a storm  from  the  southwest  was  then 
making  turbulent.  We  decided  to  avoid  this  risk 
and  save  half  the  distance  by  hunting  our  way  by 
night  through  the  labyrinthic,  grass-choked  water- 
ways lying  between  the  rivers  named  and  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  back  to  the  bay  where  we  had  left 
our  boat.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when  we  found 
her,  the  gale  was  increasing  and  the  barometer  stood 
at  its  lowest  for  six  months,  but  minutes  were  im- 
portant to  our  captive  and  we  lost  none  in  starting. 
As  we  worked  our  way  down  the  river  we  broke  our 
two-days’  fast  with  snatches  of  cold  canned  food. 
We  got  down  the  river  in  safety,  and  after  twice  drag- 
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ging  on  oyster  reefs  at  its  mouth,  were  soon  being 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  the  Gulf.  We  had  seven 
miles  to  make  down  the  coast  against  the  gale,  and 
it  took  nearly  twice  that  many  hours,  while  always 
one  of  us  stood  by  the  jib  and  another  held  the  main- 
sheet  in  his  hands. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when,  under  jib  and  jigger, 
the  Irene  swept  past  the  tiny  cove  and  a big  burden 
of  anxiety  dropped  visibly  from  each  one  of  us  as  we 
saw  between  the  mangroves  the  upraised  head  of  the 
great  manatee.  Our  nerves  had  been  worn  to 
frazzles  by  excitement,  loss  of  rest  and  food,  and  all 
hands  needed  the  tonic  afforded  by  the  sight  once 
more  of  our  capture.  Jib  and  anchor  were  let  go 
and  we  went  ashore  in  the  skiff  and  stood  on  the  bank 
beside  the  sea  cow,  where  I could  feel  the  beating 
of  my  heart,  for,  quiet  though  she  seemed,  the  mana- 
tee was  substantially  free. 

She  had  broken  a harness  of  rope,  fitted  to  hold  the 
cable  in  place  on  her  tail,  shaken  the  cable  free,  and 
parted  every  string  that  bound  her,  excepting  that 
attached  to  one  of  her  flippers.  There  seemed  small 
hope  of  saving  her,  but  for  the  moment  she  was 
quiet,  and  we  brought  our  big,  four-foot-wide,  skiff 
beside  her  and  sunk  it  in  the  five  feet  of  water  where 
the  creature  lay.  By  pushing  the  submerged  skiff, 
on  which  we  stood,  and  hauling  upon  head,  tail  and 
flippers  of  the  unresisting  manatee,  we  got  her  in  the 
skiff,  the  gunwales  of  which  she  overtopped  by 
more  than  a foot,  wound  and  tied  ropes  around  boat 
and  animal  until  confidence  returned  to  me  and  I 
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took  the  first  long  breaths  I had  drawn  for  two  days. 
They  were  few  in  number,  however,  for  as  we  stood 
around  the  creature,  in  water  nearly  to  our  necks, 
the  manatee,  suddenly  roaching  her  back  until  head 
and  tail  almost  met,  snapped  the  ropes  that  bound 
her.  Then  throwing  upward  her  immense  tail, 
deluging  us  with  great  volumes  of  water,  she  brought 
it  down  upon  the  stern  of  the  skiff  with  a pile-driving 
blow  that  converted  the  craft  into  kindling  wood. 
Crash  followed  crash  and  when  her  mighty  struggles 
ended  and  we  had  all  escaped  from  the  maelstrom 
of  her  creation,  it  was  relief  enough  that  there  were 
still  four  of  us,  all  uninjured. 

After  breaking  up  our  skiff,  the  manatee  again  be- 
came quiet  and  allowed  us  to  carry  heavy  ropes 
around  her  and  fasten  them  to  trees  until  once  more 
her  escape  seemed  impossible.  The  animal  was 
nearly  thirteen  feet  long  and  her  weight,  by  estimate, 
over  two  thousand  pounds.  When  we  provided 
material  for  a tank  in  which  to  transport  a manatee, 
we  had  no  such  leviathan  as  this  in  contemplation. 
More  lumber  must  be  had,  and  more  help  was 
needed.  Both  might  be  found  at  Everglade,  forty- 
five  miles  distant.  Our  hunter  boy  volunteered  to 
be  there  by  daylight  if  the  launch  motor  would  work. 
The  Camera-man  spent  an  hour  over  the  engine,  re- 
placing parts  that  were  weak  or  worn,  guaranteed  it 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  boy  plunged  into  the 
darkness,  through  which  for  half  an  hour  we  heard  his 
frequent  stops  to  clear  the  grass  and  moss  from  the 
propeller  blades. 
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Little  of  my  lost  sleep  was  made  up  that  night, 
with  my  thoughts  of  that  boy  driving  up  the  coast, 
alone  in  that  little  craft,  through  the  sea  made  by 
that  southwest  gale,  now  only  half  abated,  and  my 
nerves  racked  a hundred  times  by  the  thrashing  of 
the  monster  tied  within  a hundred  feet  of  me,  while 
troubled  dreams  disturbed  my  slightest  nap  with 
demands  that  her  bondage  be  made  less  cruel.  From 
daylight  I kept  watch  over  her,  piling  wet  grass  upon 
her  back  as  a falling  tide  exposed  it  to  the  burning 
sun.  During  the  night  we  welcomed  the  chug-chug 
of  the  returning  launch,  bringing  lumber,  tackle  and 
help.  Working  through  darkness  and  light,  it  was 
yet  noon  before  the  big  sarcophagus  of  a tank,  thir- 
teen feet  long,  four  wide  and  four  high,  was  built, 
calked,  and  ready  for  its  occupant. 

One  end,  which  had  been  left  open,  was  brought 
close  to  the  animal  and  the  box  was  lashed  to  trees 
preparatory  to  backing  the  creature  in.  I walked 
to  the  head  of  the  manatee  and  laid  my  hand  upon  it 
as  I had  done  a hundred  times  before.  She  was 
quiet  now,  but  I knew  she  was  all  right.  She  had 
been  struggling  tremendously  a few  minutes  before 
and  was  resting.  I talked  to  her  and  told  her  that 
her  troubles  were  over,  no  more  ropes,  just  a few 
days  in  a nice  box  with  fresh  water  and  bunches  of 
manatee  grass,  and  then  a big  tank  in  a beautiful 
building,  plenty  to  eat,  and  a million  children  to  talk 
to  her  and  pet  her  and  hold  out  little  hands  for  her 
to  nuzzle  with  her  soft  nose.  She  was  very  quiet.  I 
wondered  if  she  found  it  hard  to  breathe — sometimes 
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I did,  too — but  her  lips  would  move  when  I laid  my 
hand  on  them — No  ? — 

The  others  stopped  work  and  gathered  beside  her. 
The  eyes  didn’t  open,  the  lips  didn’t  move  she 
wouldn’t  breathe — and  when  I turned  away  I 
couldn’t  speak. 

That  afternoon  she  was  prepared  for  a museum 
instead  of  an  aquarium,  and  we  learned  that  if  only 
we  could  have  got  her  safely  to  New  York,  the  stork 
would  have  called  at  the  Aquarium  in  a few  days. 

It  was  a month  before  we  were  again  in  the  mana- 
tee country.  We  had  put  a motor  in  the  cruising 
boat  to  help  her  out  of  tight  places  and  taken  a little 
skiff  with  a tiny  engine  for  the  shallow  waters.  The 
big  tank  was  still  anchored  where  we  had  left  it  and 
we  hoped  to  find  an  occupant  for  it.  We  saw  and 
followed  many  manatees  without  trying  to  capture 
them.  Sometimes  they  were  only  calves  and  some- 
times so  far  from  our  cruising  boat  that  we  were  shy 
of  facing  the  transportation  problem.  We  were  re- 
solved never  to  tie  another  manatee  until  we  had  a 
tank  ready  for  him.  One  opportunity  came  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  but  I couldn’t  ask  the  boys  to  face 
with  me  a night  of  mosquitoes  in  an  open  skiff.  The 
creatures,  instead  of  being  driven  from  their  homes 
by  our  noisy  presence,  actually  grew  tame  and  we 
saw  them  swimming  quietly  and  unafraid  along  the 
bottom  of  a river  directly  under  our  whirling  pro- 
peller. When  we  finally  struck  one  from  the  skiff  we 
captured  him  in  an  hour.  I held  the  skiff  near  the 
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manatee,  while  the  boys  tossed  oars  over  his  nose 
whenever  his  head  came  to  the  surface.  The  Camera- 
man, in  the  power  skiff,  circled  around  us,  picked  up 
the  floating  oars  and  tossed  them  back  to  our  skiff. 
When  the  animal’s  breathing  was  largely  in  arrears 
and  he  was  compelled  to  hold  his  head  well  above 
water  for  several  seconds,  I placed  a Brobdingagian 
scoop-net  over  his  head.  We  had  made  this  net  of 
quarter-inch  rope,  with  a two-foot  mesh  about  six 
feet  long,  held  open  by  two  steel  rings  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  with  a puckering  string  of  half-inch 
manilla.  We  held  him  tangled  in  this  net  until  we 
could  slide  over  him  another  of  twelve  feet  in  length 
in  which  we  towed  our  captive  to  and  into  the 
big  tank  which  we  lashed  beside  our  cruising  boat. 
This  tank  was  so  much  too  large  for  him  that  he 
spent  his  time  in  getting  jammed,  breaking  joist, 
and  scratching  the  skin  off  his  nose  in  his  strug- 
gles to  turn  around.  We  needed  a tank  about  a 
third  the  size  of  the  one  we  had,  also  a lighter  in 
which  to  tow  the  creature  to  Miami.  There  was 
another  night  journey  to  Everglade,  both  of  the 
boys  going  on  this  trip,  while  the  Camera-man  and 
I nursed  the  captive,  held  his  flippers,  braced  our- 
selves against  the  box  and  pushed  his  nose  out  of 
jam  with  our  bare  feet  when  his  head  got  caught. 
When  the  new  tank  was  finished  and  the  manatee 
transferred  he  proceeded  to  knock  the  top  off  of  his 
new  quarters  piece  by  piece  with  the  roach  of  his 
back  and  the  slam  of  his  tail,  while  we  spiked  on  new 
planks  and  joist  until  he  quieted  down.  We  bored 
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holes  in  the  lighter,  sunk  it  under  the  tank,  plugged 
the  holes,  bailed  out  the  lighter  and  it  was  up  to  me, 
as  the  only  one  on  board  who  had  made  the  trip  to 
Miami,  to  pilot  a boat,  with  cabin  so  big  that  sea- 
dogs  called  it  a house-boat,  towing  a square-ended 
lighter  with  a timid  thousand-pound  specimen  slosh- 
ing around  in  a big  tank,  over  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  shallow  bays  which  I had  forgotten,  and 
complicated  channels  which  I never  remembered, 
to  that  town.  I am  not  a bit  of  a sailor-man,  but  I 
had  to  pretend  a lot,  give  courses  with  confidence, 
and  no  one  on  board  worked  harder  than  I,  as  I 
cudgeled  my  memory,  studied  the  charts  and  tried  to 
look  wise  during  that  little  voyage.  Trouble  began 
early,  for  it  was  rough  on  the  Gulf  and  the  sailor 
boy  spoke  sooth  when  he  said: 

“It’s  the  Devil  to  tow  a lighter,” 

Forty  hours  later  we  delivered  to  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  at  Miami,  a manatee,  mad 
through  and  through,  because  for  some  stormy  hours, 
he  had  been  stood  upon  his  head  and  tail,  alternately, 
as  the  lighter  banged  its  way  over  waves  that  were  un- 
pleasantly big  for  a craft  of  her  build. 

The  Transfer  Company  took  five  hours  to  load 
the  manatee  upon  a car,  but  the  officials  held  the  train 
for  an  hour,  and  as  it  started  for  the  North,  bearing 
my  manatee,  tagged  to  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
I could  think,  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  months 
without  chagrin,  of  my  telegraphic  tender  a year  ago 
of  a sea  cow  that  belonged  to  herself  instead  of  to 


me. 
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The  manatee  left  us,  measuring  ten  feet  four  inches 
in  length.  His  voyage  of  one  week  so  agreed  with 
him,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  New  York  Aqua- 
rium his  average  length,  as  certified  to  by  New  York 
journalists,  was  eighteen  feet. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  our  arrival  at  Miami  from 
our  trip  across  the  Glades,  a telegram  told  me  of  the 
death  in  the  Aquarium  of  the  manatee,  and  I rashly 
wired  to  Director  Townsend  the  promise  of  another. 

Natural  obstacles  and  climatic  manana  had  dis- 
posed of  ten  days  when,  one  afternoon,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  manatee  country,  with  tank  and  lighter, 
free  to  find  the  manatee  we  had  promised.  In  the 
first  hour’s  cruising  we  saw  three  sea  cows  together, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  tank  we  had  just  built  for 
one  of  them.  We  kept  on  the  trail  of  one  until  the 
Camera-man  had  put  his  tiny  harpoon  in  the  tail  of 
the  creature.  I had  mentally  placed  an  Aquarium 
tag  upon  him,  when  an  uplifted  end  of  the  parted 
line  showed  me  where  the  propeller  blade  had  cut  it 
before  the  motor  could  be  stopped.  Fortune  now 
deserted  us  and  for  days  we  vainly  churned  with  our 
motor  every  manatee  haunt  we  knew  within  a hun- 
dred square  miles,  until  we  feared  the  animals  had 
fled  the  country.  I was  getting  low  in  my  mind 
over  the  contract  to  deliver  one  sea  cow  when,  as  we 
rounded  a point  in  the  bay  one  morning,  we  saw  two 
manatee,  apparently  a cow  and  a calf.  As  we  lost 
sight  of  the  mother,  we  followed  the  child  which  led 
us  a merry  chase.  The  Camera-man  and  the  captain 
in  the  power  boat,  and  the  hunter  boy  and  I in  the 
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skiff,  chased  him  through  channels  and  over  flats  for 
two  hours.  We  could  have  harpooned  him  often 
enough,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  strike  him  in  the 
tail,  which  was  elusive.  When  this  had  been  accom- 
plished we  soon  got  a net  over  his  head  and  tied  him 
in  the  skiff,  from  which  we  tore  out  the  seats  and  half- 
filled  it  with  water.  When  the  creature  floundered, 
the  skiff  capsized,  so  we  held  it  beside  the  power 
skiff  for  the  miles  and  hours  that  lay  between  us  and 
our  cruising  boat.  Before  the  trip  was  over  he  was 
half  domesticated  and  always  stopped  throwing 
bucketfuls  of  water  over  us  with  his  tail  whenever  we 
patted  him  gently  on  his  head.  The  baby  weighed 
about  two  hundred  pounds  and  the  tank  we  had 
provided  called  for  an  animal  of  five  times  that  weight. 
We  sawed  the  tank  in  two,  hoisted  one  half  on  deck 
and  fitted  it  up  for  the  infant.  We  dispensed  with 
the  lighter  and  carried  the  tank  on  the  stern  of  the 
cruising  boat,  where  the  man  at  the  wheel  could 
soothe  the  child  when  it  was  frightened. 

It  is  a strain  on  one’s  nerves  and  sympathies  to  be 
with  wild  creatures  during  the  early  days  of  their 
captivity.  I have  often  left  my  bed  in  the  night  to 
make  more  comfortable  a just-captured  alligator, 
crocodile,  wildcat,  or  otter,  but  when  a manatee  beats 
about  its  tank,  rolling  over  and  over  and  making  a 
funny  little  squeak  like  a mouse  calling  its  mamma, 
I generally  get  up  and  hold  his  flipper  and  talk  to  him 
until  he  feels  better. 

As  we  neared  the  end  of  our  three  days’  voyage 
to  Miami,  the  infant  manatee  became  fretful,  re- 
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jected  my  overtures  and  petulantly  thrust  out  the 
bits  of  manatee  grass  and  other  good  things  that  I 
placed  in  his  mouth.  But  he  sucked  my  fingers 
until  I fancied  he  was  a nursling  and  my  first  pur- 
chase in  Miami  was  a nursing-bottle  outfit  and  a 
supply  of  milk  appropriate  to  a six-foot  baby.  The 
wife  of  the  druggist  kindly  explained  to  me  the 
proper  method  of  applying  the  nursery  machinery 
to  my  baby,  until  I asked  her  what  I ought  to  do  if 
my  baby,  as  was  his  custom,  just  staid  under  water 
and  wouldn’t  come  out  to  be  fed.  I was  considering 
the  construction  of  an  apparatus  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  creature,  from  a five-gallon  demijohn  and 
a section  of  hose  pipe,  when  I detected  the  infant 
privately  eating  chunks  of  raw  cabbage  and  wisps  of 
manatee  grass  as  fast  as  he  could  flop  them  into  his 
mouth  with  his  flippers.  I then  offered  him  a 
plantain  and  he  sat  up  in  his  tank  to  eat  it. 

An  hour  later,  when  his  train  was  about  to  start,  I 
bade  him  good-bye  and  held  out  my  hand,  to  which 
he  responded  by  superciliously  extending  to  me  one 
of  his  flippers  while  he  gently  rubbed  his  stomach 
with  the  other.  For  twenty  months  this  manatee 
lived  in  his  tank  in  the  New  York  Aquarium  and 
finally  died  of  intestinal  disorder,  after  having 
doubled  in  weight  and  established  a record  for 
length  of  life  in  confinement  of  a member  of  his 
species. 

The  Camera-man  was  low  in  his  mind.  Even  the 
successful  shipment  of  “Baby,”  as  the  Aquarium 
christened  him,  failed  to  cheer  him.  He  complained 
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that  his  department  had  been  ignored  and  instead  of 
posing  for  him  the  captured  manatees  had  chiefly 
been  used  to  knock  him  overboard.  He  had  sat  up 
nights  with  the  creatures,  been  eaten  by  mosquitoes, 
dragged  all  over  creation,  and  whenever  he  got  out 
his  camera  had  been  ordered  to  pull  on  a rope,  or 
asked  to  hold  a net. 

We  soothed  him  with  promises  of  a manatee  chase 
of  his  very  own,  with  no  net  to  bother  him.  The 
captain  and  I agreed  to  go  overboard  with  the  first 
sea  cow  we  got  a line  around,  or  before,  if  necessary, 
and  we  started  forthwith  for  the  manatee  country. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hunt  the  manatee  won  out. 
We  found  three,  tackled  one  and  went  home  early 
to  patch  up  a broken  skiff.  I had  a steel  ring,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a harpoon 
pole,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  held  open  the 
loop  of  a lasso  and  sometimes  I was  able  to  place  it 
over  or  before  the  head  of  the  manatee  when  he  came 
up  to  breathe.  More  often,  however,  I went  over- 
board when  I tried  it  and  sometimes  the  skiff  was 
capsized.  For  when  the  creature’s  head  was  within 
reach  of  the  pole,  the  skiff  was  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  his  tail  and  he  always  struck.  That  was 
our  trouble  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day  we 
hunted  from  daylight  till  dark  without  finding  a 
trace  of  the  animals. 

By  noon  of  the  third  day  we  were  feeling  depressed. 
Since  daylight  we  had  hunted  over  fifty  miles  of  the 
best  sea  cow  pasturage  that  we  knew.  We  had  fol- 
fowed  trails  of  floating  manatee  grass  in  vain;  rising 
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bubbles  proved  to  come  from  alligators;  streaks  of 
roiled  water  led  only  to  frightened  sting-rays;  and 
the  black  heads  that  had  appeared  for  an  instant 
above  the  surface  had  all  belonged  to  otters  or 
porpoises.  Tiny  cat’s-paws  on  the  water  had  misled 
us  and  once  we  followed  the  ripple  of  our  own  wake, 
as  it  broke  on  a distant  shore,  halfway  around  a bay, 
like  a pussy-cat  chasing  its  tail.  Just  as  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  bay  didn’t  contain  a 
specimen  of  the  creatures  we  sought,  a big  manatee, 
frightened  by  the  noisy  churning  of  the  approach- 
ing motor  boat,  leaped  half  out  of  water,  just  ahead  of 
us.  A moment  later  a series  of  swirls  rising  to  the 
surface  showed  the  line  of  the  creature’s  flight. 
These  were  repeated  several  times  and  thereafter  a 
faint  trail  of  mud  in  the  water  guided  us.  Then, 
as  all  signs  ceased,  we  stopped  the  motor  and  studied 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay  in  all  directions.  Five 
minutes  had  passed  when  our  hunter-boy  saw 
a black  nose  appear  for  an  instant  two  hundred 
yards  behind  us.  Again  we  were  on  the  trail,  which 
we  kept  so  closely  for  an  hour  that  the  quarry  became 
flurried  and  out  of  breath.  He  swam  back  and 
forth,  coming  up  to  breathe  every  minute,  and  some- 
times so  near  that  we  could  have  touched  him  with 
an  oar.  I was  tempted  to  try  lassoing  him  from  the 
power  boat  but  refrained,  knowing  the  chances  were 
even  that  he  would  sink  the  boat  and  at  least  ruin  the 
camera  outfit.  The  captain  and  I got  into  the  skiff 
while  the  hunter-boy  took  the  wheel  and  the  Camera- 
man made  ready  his  machinery.  The  manatee  came 
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up  beside  me  quite  unexpectedly  and  when  I hur- 
riedly tried  to  put  the  ring  over  his  head  it  landed  on 
his  back  and  I received  a deluge  of  water  in  my  face 
while  the  skiff  barely  escaped  a blow  from  his  tail  that 
would  have  put  it  past  repair.  The  power  boat  kept 
close  upon  the  trail  and  after  bailing  out  our  skiff  we 
took  short  cuts  that  kept  us  near  the  animal,  which 
often  rose  for  a second  within  arm’s  length,  but  it  was 
another  hour  before  we  got  the  line  around  him,  where 
it  held  for  a time,  which  was  fortunate,  since  the  steel 
ring  had  been  torn  free  in  the  struggle  and  had  gone 
to  the  bottom.  The  Camera-man  lost  the  first  of  the 
affray,  his  motor  not  being  lively  enough  to  compete 
with  the  sea  cow.  Its  chug-chug  frightened  the 
creature  until  he  dragged  us  under  mangrove  bushes 
that  overhung  a deep  channel  that  ran  beside  the 
river  bank,  sending  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  skiff  and 
nearly  dragging  the  captain  overboard.  Often  he 
towed  us  at  a speed  that  took  us  out  of  range  of  the 
Camera-man,  then  turning  would  swim  directly 
under  the  skiff,  playfully  tossing  a few  barrels  of 
water  over  us  as  he  passed.  He  swam  for  long  dis- 
tances near  the  bottom  of  deep  channels,  only  com- 
ing to  the  surface  at  long  intervals  for  breath,  then 
carried  us  across  banks  where  the  water  was  only 
five  feet  deep  and  we  could  see  his  every  motion.  In 
my  desire  to  make  the  manatee  pose  for  the  Camera- 
man I sometimes  approached  too  closely,  only  to  have 
the  skiff  lifted  half  out  of  water  by  a blow  of  the 
creature’s  tail.  Then  the  Camera-man  shouted: 

“Bully  for  you;  do  so  some  more!” 
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Tussock  Key.  A haunt  of  the  manatee  on  Harney’s  River. 
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And  we  did  so  some  more,  till  we  were  drenched 
and  the  skiff  had  been  almost  swamped  many  times. 

But  the  insatiable  Camera-man,  whose  plates  were 
running  low,  called  out: 

“More  action!  Why  don’t  you  go  overboard  as 
you  promised?” 

“Here  goes,”  said  the  captain,  as  he  landed  astride 
of  the  manatee,  which  just  then  came  up  beside  the 
skiff  to  breathe.  He  was  promptly  bucked  off  by  a 
roach  of  the  creature’s  back  and  a slap  of  his  tail, 
but  caught  him  by  one  flipper,  while  I tumbled  over- 
board and  grabbed  the  other,  just  as  the  line  slipped 
over  the  nose  of  the  manatee.  Thereafter  we  swam 
around  together  in  a friendly  way  while  the  Camera- 
man circled  about  us  in  the  power  boat  changing 
slides  in  his  camera  like  mad.  When  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed with  a sigh,  “Plates  all  gone,”  we  measured 
the  sea  cow  with  an  oar,  finding  his  length  eight  feet 
and  his  weight,  by  estimate,  five  hundred  pounds. 
Then  loosing  my  hold  of  his  flipper  I swam  beside 
him  for  a few  yards  until  the  quickening  stroke  of  his 
big  propeller  left  me  behind,  and  as  I turned  and 
struck  out  for  the  skiff  that  drifted  a hundred  yards 
away,  I overheard  a soliloquy  of  the  Camera-man: 

“Guess  I’ve  got  a monopoly  of  that  subject.” 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CHASE  OF  THE  DOLPHIN 

A FAMILY  of  dolphins  was  piloting  us  through 
emerald  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Florida.  One 
channel  after  another,  in  the  labyrinth  we 
were  threading,  had  given  out,  and  more  than  once 
all  hands  had  gone  overboard  to  drag  the  launch 
across  banks  where  it  would  not  float.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  the  channels  shown  by  the  dolphins, 
as  they  rolled  and  snorted  a hundred  yards  ahead, 
led  us  to  follow  them,  to  the  manifest  betterment  of 
our  navigation.  Twice  the  head  of  the  family  shot 
a dozen  feet  in  the  air  in  pure  playfulness,  making 
a thrilling  picture  that  can  be  seen  about  once  in  a 
blue  moon.  Sometimes  Mamma  Dolphin  raised  her 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  fixed  a big 
apprehensive  eye  upon  us,  while  Baby  Dolphin 
snuggled  up  beside  her  and  lifted  his  little  nose  in 
comical  imitation  of  his  mother. 

When  the  chug-chug  of  the  motor  sounded  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  big  dolphin  he  gave  a blast  of 
warning,  and  three  long  bodies  shot  gleaming  through 
the  clear  water  straight  as  a fish  torpedo,  which 
their  propeller  tails  suggested,  until  a broad  shoal 
was  reached,  over  which,  with  fins  and  backs  out  of 
water,  they  scrambled  with  the  fuss  and  fury  of  a 
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flock  of  frightened  ducks,  only  stopping  when  a mile 
of  channels  and  shoals  separated  us.  Ten  minutes 
later,  as  we  again  approached,  they  were  rollicking 
in  a school  of  silver  mullet,  filling  the  air  with  splash- 
ing water  and  spray  as  they  tossed  the  little  fish  by 
scores  many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
leaping  upward  caught  them  in  the  air  as  they  fell. 

They  were  too  busy  to  see  the  launch  until  its  bow 
was  within  thirty  feet  of  them,  when  in  wild  panic 
they  scattered  in  three  directions.  I rolled  the  wheel 
toward  the  biggest  one  and  thereafter  his  trail  was 
not  dropped.  Other  dolphins  came  near  but  were 
ignored.  The  big  bayonet  fin  of  a tarpon,  the  two 
fins  of  a wandering  shark  cutting  the  water  in  the 
wake  of  his  prey,  or  the  three  which  followed  the 
swaying  four-foot  weapon  of  a fourteen-foot  sawfish, 
tempted  us  in  vain  as  they  crossed  our  path.  When 
the  creature  looked  toward  us,  whether  from  a dis- 
tance of  ten  yards  or  a thousand,  it  was  always  our 
pursuing  bow  that  he  saw.  From  the  moment  the 
chase  began  the  dolphin  knew  that  he  was  the  quarry, 
as  the  wild  deer  is  sure  when  his  own  trail  is  struck. 
He  dashed  through  channels  and  over  shoals  for  a 
long  distance  in  a straight  line,  while  we  plodded 
after  him,  farther  behind  each  minute. 

As  the  danger  receded  he  rested  from  time  to  time, 
often  changing  his  course  and  forgetting  his  fright 
until  the  approach  of  his  pursuer,  near  and  more 
persistent  than  ever,  struck  him  with  a panic  that 
sent  him  flurrying  around  us  for  an  hour  in  circles 
of  varying  diameter,  but  usually  in  one  direction, 
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(1)  When  the  dolphin  is  struck,  there  is  a mighty  splash  in  the  water. 
(2)  The  skiff  is  forthwith  towed  at  high  speed.  (3)  Gaffed  and 
pulled  to  the  side  of  the  skiff. 
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while  we  described  lesser  circles  within  his  orbit, 
gaining  with  every  yard,  excepting  as  he  reversed 
his  direction  when  we  presumed  too  much  on  his 
maintaining  it.  He  swam  between  banks  that  were 
nearly  dry,  through  channels  so  crooked  that  I 
strained  the  tiller  ropes  many  times  in  each  minute, 
while  our  boatmen,  with  oars  at  bow  and  stern,  helped 
us  around  the  sharp  corners.  The  Camera-man  at 
the  motor,  during  the  short  turns,  smothered  the  air 
to  avoid  stranding  the  boat,  and  when  the  course  was 
clear  changed  the  lead  and  varied  the  feed  with 
microscopic  care  until  the  last  possible  foot  was  ex- 
tracted from  each  minute.  That  our  speed  might 
be  yet  further  increased,  our  excited  boatmen  invited 
trouble  for  themselves  by  dragging  one  of  the  skiffs 
we  were  towing  up  on  the  stern  of  the  launch,  while 
it  was  traveling  at  its  highest  speed.  Three  times 
it  happened  that  we  ran  aground,  only  to  get  under 
way  again  within  a minute.  Once  all  hands  went 
overboard  to  drag  the  boat  a dozen  yards  through 
the  mud,  losing  minutes  during  which  the  dolphin 
made  his  way  to  open  water,  with  a depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet.  Here  the  circling  began  again  and  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  we  chased  him,  until  at  times 
not  more  than  the  length  of  the  boat  separated  us, 
and  as  he  rose  more  frequently  to  blow,  his  explosive 
breaths  sounded  like  great  sobs. 

Drawing  up  beside  the  launch  the  skiff  we  were 
towing,  which  contained  a harpoon,  pole  and  lines, 
I started  out  with  my  boatman  to  intercept  the  dol- 
phin in  one  of  his  great  circles.  After  anchoring  the 
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launch  and  putting  overboard  the  other  skiff,  the 
Camera-man  followed  with  his  photographic  para- 
phernalia. When  the  chug-chugging  of  the  motor 
stopped,  the  dolphin  seemed  to  think  the  chase 
ended,  became  less  wild,  and  swam  so  quietly,  as  for 
an  hour  he  evaded  us,  that  I looked  forward  to  a 
tame  surrender  when  he  should  at  last  feel  the  har- 
poon. Later,  while  using  my  harpoon  pole  to  help 
the  hot  pursuit  of  the  creature  which  was  just  ahead 
of  us,  he  turned  so  quickly  that  before  I could  slip  the 
harpoon  on  the  pole  he  had  passed  me,  striking  the 
skiff  contemptuously  with  his  tail  as  he  went  by. 

After  another  half  hour  of  exertion  that  would  have 
been  most  exhausting  if  it  had  been  useful  labor,  I 
got  another  chance  with  the  harpoon.  This  weapon 
was  less  savage  than  its  name  would  imply.  It  was 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a single  barb  so  ar- 
ranged as  merely  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  creature 
struck,  and  was  not  intended  to  disable  him.  When 
it  touched  the  dolphin,  however,  it  seemed  to  turn  on 
an  electrical  current  of  much  dynamic  importance, 
and  his  first  dash  filled  the  air  with  splashing  water 
that  drenched  me,  tore  my  hands  with  the  savage  jerk 
on  the  harpoon,  and  persuaded  me  to  sit  down  on 
the  bottom  of  the  skiff,  hastily  and  with  violence, 
when  the  line  chanced  to  foul.  As  the  dolphin  swam 
swiftly  under  and  around  the  skiff,  striking  it  vio- 
lently with  his  tail  as  he  leaped  beside  it,  I thought  of 
another  dolphin  which  had  playfully  jumped  through 
and  everlastingly  wrecked  the  dingey,  and  quite 
shattered  the  nerves  of  a friend  of  mine. 
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The  outgoing  line  burned  my  hands.  Then,  as  I 
began  to  get  way  on  the  skiff,  instead  of  towing  it  and 
wearing  himself  out,  in  harmony  wTith  all  recognized 
theories,  the  dolphin  turned  and  swam  back  around 
and  under  the  skiff  many  times,  keeping  me  busy 
clearing  up  the  line  in  which  he  was  trying,  with 
some  success,  to  entangle  me.  After  he  had  played 
me  for  an  hour,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing as  much  stronger  as  I felt  weaker,  I persuaded 
the  Camera-man  that  his  plates  contained  all  the 
pyrotechnics  he  required  and  that  he  had  earned  the 
privilege  of  playing  the  creature.  We  exchanged 
places  and  I rested  for  half  an  hour. 

There  were  moments  during  his  struggle  with  the 
dolphin  when  some  especial  activity  of  the  latter 
encouraged  me  to  look  for  the  capsizing  of  the  skiff, 
which  often  seemed  imminent.  When  I returned  to 
the  skiff  I handed  the  harpoon  line  to  the  boatman 
and  tried  to  gaff  the  animal.  On  the  first  attempt  the 
breaking  of  the  handle  of  the  gaff  saved  me  from 
going  overboard  with  it.  After  the  second  stroke  I 
hung  on  to  the  gaff,  although  the  boat  was  whirled 
around  many  times  with  a violence  that  half  filled 
it  with  water  and  threatened  every  moment  to  cap- 
size it.  It  was  yet  another  hour  before  the  creature 
was  quiet  enough  to  justify  an  effort  to  take  him 
aboard.  We  tried  this  in  many  ways,  dragging  at 
his  head,  pulling  on  his  tail,  and  endeavoring  to  roll 
him  sideways  over  the  gunwale.  Often  we  nearly 
swamped  the  skiff  and  had  to  bail  it  many  times, 
before,  aided  by  the  animal  himself,  we  succeeded  in 
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rolling  him  aboard.  For  the  first  time  he  then 
opened  wide  his  mouth,  causing  me  to  retire  to  the 
extreme  bow  of  the  boat  while  he  slapped  my  boat- 
man with  his  powerful  tail.  Victory  was  ours.  He 
was  the  captive  of  our  spear — for  the  moment,  which 
we  utilized  to  measure  his  length  of  eight  and  a half 
feet  and  his  girth  of  about  five. 

Then  he  became  uneasy  and  lifting  his  tail  laid  it 
upon  the  port  gunwale  until  water  poured  over  that 
side.  The  boatman  and  I promptly  sat  on  the  star- 
board edge  of  the  boat  to  trim  it.  The  dolphin 
shifted  his  head  to  port  with  an  emphasis  that  left  us 
sitting  in  water  that  poured  into  the  skiff.  Like  a 
flash  his  tail  was  in  the  air,  falling  with  a violence  that 
broke  the  stem  of  the  boat  as  his  weight  rolled  it 
bottom  side  up.  The  first  dash  of  the  fleeing  ani- 
mal, which  was  yet  fast  to  the  skiff,  brought  him 
against  the  other  boat,  nearly  upsetting  it,  quite  cap- 
sizing the  boatman,  and  spilling  the  Camera-man 
among  his  tools,  where  he  sat  gnashing  his  teeth  as  he 
contemplated  the  heads  of  two  swimmers,  floating 
oars,  line,  tubs,  pole,  and  an  upturned  skiff  being 
towed  rapidly  away,  while  his  unready  camera  held 
only  plates  that  had  already  been  exposed. 

As  the  harpoon  line  was  still  fast  to  the  dolphin 
and  he  was  much  exhausted  I again  got  hold  of  him 
and  tried  to  drag  him  on  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
merged skiff,  with  the  result  of  again  capsizing  the 
already  capsized  craft.  But  the  struggle  was  over. 
He  was  quiet  as  I rested  in  the  water  beside  him, 
except  that  he  sent  occasional  offensive  blasts  from 
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(l)  Trying  to  get  him  aboard  head  first.  He  is  too  heavy  for  that 
method.  (2)  Tail  first  is  a better  way  of  getting  him  into  the  boat. 
(3)  Just  landed  and  all  in. 
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his  lungs  into  my  face.  When  we  turned  him  loose 
he  swam  slowly  away,  seemingly  not  realizing  that 
he  was  actually  free. 

If  the  sport  of  chasing  dolphins  requires  justifi- 
cation, the  best  general  defense  is  that  of  the  small 
boy  accused  of  the  sin  of  fishing  on  Sunday : 

“I  didn’t  ketch  nothin’.” 

Ninety-nine  times  in  a hundred  this  plea  is  perti- 
nent, since  one  may  pursue  dolphins  for  many  moons 
before  catching  one.  A hundred  times  I have  seen 
sportsmen  hunting  them  with  harpoons,  but  never 
once  with  success.  The  flesh  of  the  dolphin  is  of 
the  color,  consistency  and  nearly  the  taste  of  beef, 
but  with  enough  of  a fishy  flavor  to  discredit  it, 
although  sometimes  it  is  used  for  food. 

Fishermen  often  shoot  them  because  of  their  suc- 
cessful rivalry.  Neither  of  these  grounds  may  justify 
their  serious  pursuit,  but  the  sportsman  who  has 
successfully  chased  a dolphin  with  a harpoon  will 
tell  you  that  the  sport  discounts  any  other  form  of 
excitement  known  to  man;  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  bar,  he  doesn’t  have  to  prove  it,  he  admits  it; 
and  that  anyhow  it  involves  a smaller  percentage  of 
cruelty  than  any  other  recognized  sport,  from  salmon 
fishing  to  football. 

The  dolphin  of  our  story  has  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  the  closest  naturalist.  He  is  really  and  truly  a 
porpoise,  whom  some  “scientific  gent”  who  never 
saw  him,  has  labeled  Delphinus  delphis  and  left 
without  redress.  His  good  name  has  been  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  a pig,  the  Snuffling  Pig,  or 
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Herring  Hog,  a little  four-foot  beast,  ugly  and  oily, 
that  cannot  leap  his  length  out  of  water.  The 
dolphins  of  history  and  poetry  have  all  been  fish, 
since  Arion  addressed  his  preservers  as  “faithful, 
friendly  fish,”  and  poets  praised  and  painted  the 
p.  p.  c.  color  scheme  of  Coryphcena  hippuris . Our 
porpoise  is  a splendid  mammal,  of  as  good  red  blood 
as  the  whale,  seal  or  manatee. 

He  prefers  the  name  of  porpoise.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  it,  he  uses  it  in  his  own  family,  and  he  is 
known  by  it  to  all  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  or, 
who,  living  on  the  coasts  or  rivers  which  he  frequents, 
have  seen  him  make  picturesque  the  industry  by 
which  he  gains  his  livelihood  and  provides  thriftily 
for  his  little  ones.  He  is  the  life  of  a coastwise  cruise, 
in  deep  water  popping  up  beside  the  boat  continually, 
with  a snort  of  surprise  on  each  appearance,  and 
often  disappearing  before  the  eye  can  be  turned  upon 
him.  He  becomes  more  prudent  when  the  water  is 
clear  and  his  long  body  can  be  seen  cleaving  it  be- 
neath the  surface,  for  sad  experience  has  taught  him 
that  the  Man-with-a-gun  can  then  trace  his  course 
and  time  the  instant  of  his  rise  to  the  surface,  to  his 
undoing.  If  all  but  the  channel  is  shoal  and  water 
beside  the  boat  too  shallow  for  his  protection,  he 
precedes  it  as  pilot  and  playfully  signals  the  course 
by  his  gambols. 

When  he  fishes  in  deep  water,  friendly  flocks  of 
gulls  attend  him  and  fatten  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  his  table.  Sociable  pelicans,  in  their  own 
ungainly  fashion,  tumble  upon  the  water  beside  him, 
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finding  prey  in  the  fish  he  has  frightened.  When  the 
tide  is  high  he  takes  his  family  picnicking  on  shallow 
banks  where  they  keep  the  air  filled  with  the  mullet 
they  toss  back  and  forth.  As  the  tide  falls,  he  lies 
craftily  in  an  adjoining  channel  and  knocks  endwise 
the  small  fish  as  they  come  off  the  banks. 

Like  the  fisherman,  he  is  shy  of  the  weapons  of  the 
catfish  which  he  deftly  catches  just  back  of  the  head 
and  bites  in  two  before  swallowing  it.  When  other 
fish  are  scarce  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  “cats”  with 
their  vicious  daggers  attached,  may  be  seen  drifting 
with  the  tide  in  the  waters  where  a family  of  por- 
poises have  breakfasted. 

He  becomes  less  timid  by  night  and  greets  one  in 
startling  fashion  with  a sudden  blast  beside  the  cabin 
window,  or  the  shake-down  on  deck.  On  dark 
nights,  he  swims  beside  grassy  banks  where  small 
fish  have  hidden  in  water  too  shallow  to  float  him. 
Here  at  short  intervals,  with  his  powerful  tail,  which 
lies  horizontally  as  he  swims  and  is  a mass  of  muscle 
of  such  tensile  strength  that  sailors  use  its  fibers  for 
fiddle  strings,  he  strikes  blows,  like  those  of  a pile 
driver,  which  can  be  heard  for  miles.  The  splashing 
water  flashes  out  light  and  the  small  fish  leave  wakes 
of  phosphorescent  fire  that  guide  their  pursuer  to 
his  supper.  He  is  possessed  of  a restless  activity  that 
finds  expression  in  playful  leaps  of  many  feet  as  he 
catches  in  his  mouth  the  little  fish  which  he  has  tossed 
high  in  air. 

The  porpoise  (or  dolphin)  contributes  little  to  the 
food  or  raiment  requirements  of  the  people,  but  he 
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adds  to  the  gayety  of  nations,  and  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  sea  mammals  available  for  study  or  en- 
tertainment. What  are  left  of  the  whale  family 
are  protected  by  their  environments  from  ordinary 
observation;  the  seal  has  been  mostly  manufactured 
into  garments  of  fashion,  and  the  shy  manatee  is  too 
nearly  extinct  to  be  helpful. 

Webster  clears  up  the  confusion  of  names  by  de- 
fining: “ Delphinus  delphis , true  dolphin.”  “ Pho - 
coena  communis , called  dolphin  by  sailors,”  and 
“ Coryphcena  hippuris , commonly  known  as  dolphin.” 

The  last  named  is  a fish  of  triangular  construc- 
tion, five  feet  in  length,  and  a favorite  of  elegiac 
poets,  who  rank  him  with  the  swan,  whose  dying 
melody  is  not  more  impressive  than  the  brilliancy 
of  the  changing  hues  of  this  fish  as  he  makes  his  exit. 

One  well-known  naturalist  writes  that  porpoises 
are  distinguished  by  their  blunt  noses  and  dolphins  by 
long,  pointed  beaks,  but  that  some  dolphins  have 
blunt  noses  and  a few  porpoises  long  snouts,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  one  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Every-day 
folks,  who  don’t  care  for  the  dolphin  of  the  ancient 
or  the  many  varieties  they  never  see,  but  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  the  creature  they  have  watched 
from  the  deck  of  a ship  or  the  pier  of  a hotel  may 
conclude  that  if  it  is  about  seven  feet  in  length,  with 
small  head,  long  and  narrow  beak,  body  built  on  the 
lines  of  a manatee  or  cucumber,  with  a jaunty  tail  set 
crossways,  gray  of  back,  dingy  of  belly,  given  to 
playful  leaping  and  resembling  its  picture  among 
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the  illustrations  herewith,  it  is  Delphinus  delphis , 
the  dolphin.  If  it  is  less  than  five  feet  long,  black, 
ungraceful  as  the  pig  it  resembles,  and  too  lazy  to 
lift  its  head  out  of  water  when  it  sniffs  for  breath,  it 
is  the  Phoccena  communis  of  the  naturalist. 


MAKERS  OF  MOONSHINE 
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MAKERS  OF  MOONSHINE 

THERE  was  a price  on  every  head  in  the  group 
before  us,  while  Winchesters  rested  against 
convenient  trees. 

The  Camera-man  stood  with  me  just  within  the 
entrance  to  a spherical  glade  in  the  swamp.  It  was 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  between  walls  of  closely  grow- 
ing trees  and  tangled  vines;  thirty  feet  from  ground 
to  dome  of  curving  branches  burdened  with  orchids 
and  brilliant  with  their  blossoms.  Festoons  of 
Spanish  moss  swayed  with  the  column  of  air  rising 
from  a fire  of  fat  pine  which  filled  the  cavernous 
opening  with  ruddy  light  and  waving  shadows. 

The  big  iron  kettle  over  the  fire  was  fitted  with  a 
wooden  top,  deftly  fashioned  from  a section  of  a 
cypress  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  stump  of 
which  served  as  a table  within  the  glade.  An  iron 
pipe  led  from  the  cypress  cover  of  the  kettle  through 
a wooden  box  of  water,  and  from  its  projecting  end 
poured  a tiny  stream  of  the  potent  product  of  the 
still. 

Half  an  hour  earlier  the  hooting  of  an  owl  had 
told  the  group  of  the  coming  of  our  guide,  but  we 
were  unexpected.  There  were  no  introductions  and 
his,  “It’s  all  right,  boys,”  didn’t  seem  to  make  it  “all 
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right,”  although  every  one  knew  that  our  being  there 
under  his  guidance  involved  his  pledge  to  stand  for 
us,  in  the  Indian  sense  of  a hostage,  with  his  life  the 
forfeit.  Some  of  the  whispered  colloquy  which  we 
overheard  was  unprintable  and  the  tension  was  only 
relieved  when  it  was  understood  that  the  boxes  we 
carried  contained  camera  and  sensitive  plates. 

This  audacity  appealed  to  the  sense  of  humor  of 
the  moonshiners  and  we  were  made  parties  to  the 
conversation,  which  continued  to  be  lurid  in  spots, 
and  I was  tendered  a fiery  potation,  straight  from 
the  still,  “just  to  round  up  the  damn  foolishness  and 
copper-fasten  the  evidence,”  as  a satirical  member 
of  the  group,  whose  culture  shone  through  his  cos- 
tume and  his  company,  remarked. 

It  was  all  made  pleasant  for  us  after  the  first  few 
strenuous  minutes,  when  the  moonshiners  became 
satisfied  that  we  would  observe  the  flag  of  truce  we 
carried,  which  bound  us  to  make  no  use,  that  would 
imperil  them,  of  what  we  learned. 

They  took  a childlike  interest  in  the  arrangement 
for  flash-light  pictures,  but  were  modestly  careful 
to  keep  out  of  range  of  the  camera.  It  required  some 
persuasion  to  overcome  this  diffidence  and  more  to 
keep  the  subject  selected  from  too  obviously  posing 
for  his  picture.  When  he  was  requested  to  go  to 
work  naturally,  just  as  if  he  was  alone,  he  picked  up 
his  Winchester,  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  poke  fat  chunks  of  pine  under  the  kettle. 
This  bit  of  realism  seemed  to  satisfy  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  Camera-man,  for  he  ceased  to  criticise. 
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Our  satirical  friend  observed  to  me  that  he  didn’t 
care  to  have  his  photograph  taken  by  amateurs,  but 
would  send  me  a fine  one  by  a New  York  artist  with 
one  of  his  new  visiting  cards  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
from  Tiffany’s. 

“How  often  do  you  require  new  visiting  cards?” 
I inquired,  lightly. 

“People  don’t  ask  such  questions  in  this  country, 
unless  they’re  looking  for  trouble,”  he  replied,  adding, 
“If  you  want  to  accumulate  a lot  of  dangerous  infor- 
mation you  surely  are  on  the  right  track.” 

I told  him  frankly  just  what  information  I was 
seeking  and  surprised  an  amused  smile  on  his  face 
when  I suggested  looking  to  him  for  it.  I explained 
my  acquaintance  with  his  associate,  whom  I first  met 
long  before,  in  the  wilderness  bordering  the  Ever- 
glades, “out  of  grub”  and  whose  needs  of  food,  am- 
munition, and  salt  for  his  alligator  hides,  I had  sup- 
plied, taking  advantage  of  his  gratitude  to  exact  a 
promise  that  he  would  introduce  me  to  a moon- 
shiner’s camp.  Again  I met  him  in  a little  settle- 
ment, where  he  had  gone  to  see  his  young  son,  who 
prattled  to  me  in  his  father’s  presence: 

“Pap’s  awful  careless.  He  left  his  gun  in  his 
canoe,  and  I’m  afraid  somebody’ll  get  him.  You 
know  Pap’s  had  trouble.” 

Only  the  day  previous,  while  exploring  in  a canoe  a 
bit  of  the  Everglades  and  a little  cypress  swamp  that 
bordered  them,  I met  him  for  the  third  time  and 
urged  him  to  take  the  Camera-man  and  me  at  once, 
in  his  Indian  canoe,  to  his  camp  in  the  swamp. 
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Since  then,  with  a little  help  from  us,  he  had  poled 
his  loaded  canoe  thirty  miles,  once  stopping  to  add 
to  its  burden  the  weight  of  a buck,  which  he  shot 
through  grass  so  thick  that  only  the  tips  of  its  antlers 
could  be  seen. 

Sometimes  the  course  lay  along  almost  invisible 
trails,  over  a sea  of  meadow,  dotted  with  islands  of 
bay,  white,  black  and  sweet,  myrtle  and  cocoa  plums, 
marked  by  strands  of  cypress  and  an  occasional 
group  of  palmettoes ; across  wide  bands  of  the  almost 
impassable  saw-grass  of  the  Everglades;  through 
sloughs  choked  with  grass  and  moss,  and  deep  water- 
ways so  grown  up  with  “bonnets”  that  one  could 
almost  walk  upon  the  continuous  carpet  of  their 
leaves;  through  acres  of  long  cat-tail  flags  that  rose 
high  above  our  heads  and  shut  out  the  air,  while  a 
noonday  sun  poured  down  upon  our  heads  vertical 
rays  that  frizzled  our  brains,  burned  our  eyes  and 
sent  the  sweat  streaming  down  our  bodies. 

From  out  of  this  Tophet  we  slid  into  the  cool,  dark 
recesses  of  a cypress  swamp,  along  a creek,  scarcely 
the  width  of  the  canoe,  which  was  fairly  choked  with 
gar,  mudfish  and  bass,  that  beat  tattoos  upon  the 
canoe  as  they  struggled  past  it.  Moccasins  slipped 
into  the  stream  before  us,  or  lifting  their  ugly  heads 
from  the  logs  on  which  they  lay,  let  their  forked 
tongues  play  before  our  faces  as  we  passed.  More 
than  once  I barely  escaped  laying  a hand  upon  one 
as  I helped  push  the  canoe  over  the  shoal  places. 
Often  the  stream  broadened  to  a pool  of  mud  and 
water  from  which  the  heads  of  alligators  would  ap- 
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pear  in  response  to  the  grunting  of  our  guide.  Wary 
old  ’gators  would  sink  slowly  back  beneath  the  mud, 
but  the  youngsters  sometimes  replied  vigorously,  in 
grunts  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  call 
of  our  guide. 

We  were  traversing  a vast  swamp,  abounding  in 
rotting  logs  and  dotted  with  cypress  knees,  from 
which  rose  trunks  of  live  and  water  oaks,  fringed 
with  Spanish  moss  and  covered  with  orchids,  custard 
apples,  bays  and  other  trees,  which  shut  out  the  sun- 
light with  their  dense  foliage.  Great  vines,  twisted 
like  cables,  stretched  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to 
the  swamps  beneath  and  occasional  palmettoes 
struggled  in  the  strangling  clutch  of  octopus-like  fig 
trees.  Water  turkeys,  herons  and  ducks  flew  up 
from  muddy  pools  and  buzzards  flapped  lazy  wings 
above  our  heads. 

A powerful  stench  struck  us,  like  a blow  in  the 
face,  as  we  passed  beneath  the  guano-whitened  trees 
of  a small  bird  rookery  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  broken  shells  of  the  white,  lightly  spotted  egg 
of  the  white  ibis,  the  blue  of  the  Louisiana  heron, 
and  the  white,  with  blue  areas,  of  the  cormorant. 
Little  heads  at  the  end  of  snake-like  necks  were 
thrust  over  the  edges  of  nests  above  us  and  from 
widely  opened  bills  came  distinct  cries  of,  “Mamma 
Mamma!”  while  crows  sat  upon  near-by  trees  ready 
to  rob  of  its  eggs  the  first  unguarded  nest.  Among 
the  disturbed  mother  birds  that  flew  around  us, 
there  were  but  three  with  plumes.  A single  egret  and 
only  two  long  whites  told  the  miserable  story  of  the 
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raking  of  the  wilderness  with  a fine  comb,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  fashion  and  vanity. 

There  were  tracks  in  the  oozy  earth  which  our 
guide  named  as  we  passed,  much  as  one  would  read 
the  signs  on  the  streets  of  a city.  Wildcat,  coon, 
otter,  possum,  panther,  and  bear  with  one  cub,  were 
among  those  pointed  out. 

As  darkness  came  on  and  eyes  were  useless,  imagi- 
nation became  active  and  peopled  this  underworld 
with  forms  that  fitted  its  gloom  and  mystery.  What 
seemed  the  distant  barking  of  a dog  resolved  itself 
into  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  and  thereafter  the  calls 
and  answers  of  these  creatures  of  the  night  were  con- 
tinuous. 

“Hoo!  hoo!  hoo-hoo!”  coming  from  behind  me 
in  the  canoe  was  followed  by  the  voice  of  our  host: 

“That’s  to  let  ’em  know  we’re  cornin’.  It’s  some 
safer.” 

As  the  canoe  stopped  beside  a log,  I clung  to  the 
branch  of  a tree  while  feeling  for  a place  for  my  feet, 
and  soon,  with  a plate  box  swung  from  my  shoulder, 
was  stumbling  through  the  darkness,  clinging  to  the 
pack  which  the  moonshiner  carried  on  his  back 
with  one  hand  and  holding  the  other  uplifted  to 
guard  my  eyes  from  the  bushes  that  brushed  my  face. 

The  Camera-man  followed  with  the  camera  which 
he  would  trust  in  no  other  hands.  The  moon  was 
full,  but  few  of  its  rays  reached  us  throughout  that 
interminable  tramp,  during  which  I never  knew 
when  my  foot  was  lifted,  whether  it  was  to  strike 
against  a root,  or  snag,  or  sink  into  a slimy  hole. 
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Once  the  squirming  of  a fat  frog  beneath  the  sole  of 
my  canvas  shoe  became,  in  fancy,  the  writhing  of  a 
venomous  snake  that  puckered  my  scalp  and  made 
goose  flesh  of  my  skin. 

Often  I stumbled,  twice  I fell,  arms  were  bruised, 
face  scratched  and  shins  macerated,  when  with  eyes 
blinking  in  the  blaze  I first  looked  upon  faces  that 
shone  sinister  in  the  light  of  the  fire  beneath  the  still. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  flash  lights,  when  the 
men  had  crawled  into  their  near-by  lairs,  perhaps 
to  rage  and  regret  the  folly  of  their  complaisance,  I 
sat  with  my  back  against  the  big  cypress  stump  and 
listened  to  my  cynical  new  acquaintance  as  he  fed 
the  fire  and,  as  he  said,  “talked  like  a fool  because 
a man  must  speak  and  hear  his  own  language  some- 
times, or  else  go  dotty.” 

He  told  me  the  name  that  he  kept  from  his  com- 
panions, and  laughed  aloud  at  my  start  of  recogni- 
tion. In  a conversational  orgy  of  some  hours,  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  political  and  social,  I felt  that 
I was  acting  as  a safety  valve  to  a dangerously  re- 
pressed intellectual  nature.  He  discoursed  with 
dispassion  upon  ethics  and  enactments  which  had 
circumscribed  his  own  sphere  of  action  and  playfully 
played  that  in  the  great  future,  the  elect,  who  through 
the  tariff  had  collected  wealth  from  poverty,  whose 
wives  smuggled  diamonds  and  whose  daughters  wore 
aigrettes,  would  look  down  with  compassion  on  the 
condemned  poor  who  shot  the  plumed  birds,  or 
ventured,  in  their  hovels  in  the  wilderness,  to  boil 
the  product  of  their  toil  in  closed  vessels. 
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I inquired  about  his  companions  and  was  told  that 
one  of  them,  an  Indian,  was  merely  a customer,  who 
came  to  trade  because,  as  he  said: 

“Think  so  you  make  better  whyome  (whiskey) 
than  Miami  mans.” 

The  two  others  were  murderers.  One  had  cleaned 
out  his  wife’s  family,  killing  two  of  them  at  the  court- 
house door.  The  other  had  killed  two  men,  been 
sent  to  the  chain  gang  and  after  serving  two  years  had 
escaped. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  regard  human  life  very  highly 
down  here,”  I suggested. 

“We  value  it  at  all  it  is  worth  in  the  swamp. 
Some  of  these  refugees  would  give  themselves  up, 
if  they  could  be  sure  of  decent  treatment.  Any  of 
them  would  be  more  likely  to  surrender  to  a United 
States  marshal  than  to  kill  him,  and  some  would 
stand  trial  for  murder  rather  than  shoot  a sheriff,  but 
if  any  of  them  were  wanted  for  the  chain  gang  it 
would  be  the  officer’s  life  or  theirs. 

“That  man  had  no  business  to  bring  you  here, 
but  he’s  a grateful  beggar  who  isn’t  used  to  decent 
treatment  and  he  thought  that  wras  the  only  way  he 
could  get  square  with  you.  You  could  trust  your 
life  with  him,  but  there  are  others  around  here  who 
wouldn’t  let  your  existence  stand  between  them  and 
a dollar.  There’s  that  fellow  who  just  ran  away 
with  his  partner’s  wTife,  for  example,  but  nobody  need 
w’orry  about  him — after  his  friend  finds  him. 

“I  know,  of  course,  that  you  won’t  give  us  away, 
but  you’ve  broken  up  the  business  here  and  to- 
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morrow  the  still  will  have  to  be  moved.  We  will  all 
be  scared  as  rabbits,  when  we  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  think  of  what  has  happened.  You  arranged 
to  leave  at  daylight.  Better  anticipate  it  a bit.” 

But  we  did  not  leave  at  daylight.  Our  host  said 

that  he  had  brought  us  there  and  by we  were 

going  to  stay  as  long  as  we  pleased  and  take  as  many 
damn  pictures  as  we  wanted  to. 

And  we  did. 
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THE  FLORIDA  CROCODILE 

ALL  hands  on  deck,  quick!”  Even  as  I shouted, 
they  all  tumbled  up,  the  Camera-man  in  his 
pajamas  and  the  two  boys  in  whatever  they 
had  on. 

We  were  anchored  beside  the  Madeira  Hammock, 
at  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  A few  days  before,  we  had  captured  two 
crocodiles  which  I had  arranged  to  start  on  their  way 
to  the  Bronx  the  next  morning.  In  preparation  for 
the  trip  we  had  tied  one  in  the  bottom  of  the  big  skiff 
and  the  other,  in  a box  ten  feet  by  three,  had  been 
placed  on  top  of  the  skiff.  I had  intended  to  tow 
the  outfit  to  Planter,  with  the  little  launch,  whence 
the  reptiles  could  be  shipped  to  Key  West  to  connect 
with  a steamer  for  New  York.  In  the  night  there 
was  a great  commotion  beside  our  boat,  followed  by 
much  splashing,  and  when  I rushed  on  deck,  I found 
the  big  skiff  swamped  and  both  crocodiles  struggling 
in  the  water,  one  tied  in  the  capsized  craft,  the  other 
navigating  in  a submerged  box,  and  both  headed 
straight  for  Davy  Jones. 

The  night  was  one  of  the  darkest  I ever  knew  and 
I sat  on  the  rail,  with  my  legs  overboard,  clinging  to 
a corner  of  the  big  box,  trying  to  keep  one  end 
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enough  out  of  water  to  enable  the  crocodile  to  breathe. 
I was  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  the  head  or 
tail  of  the  creature  that  I was  keeping  on  top,  al- 
though I suspected  it  was  the  latter,  from  the  way  it 
was  splashing  water  over  me.  The  boys  soon  got  a 
line  around  the  box  and  with  the  peak  halyards 
hoisted  enough  of  it  out  of  water  to  ensure  its  occu- 
pant a supply  of  air.  In  the  meantime  the  Camera- 
man held  up  the  bow  of  the  skiff,  to  keep  the  nose  of 
the  other  crocodile  out  of  water,  and  thereafter  we 
rigged  tackle  to  hoist  box  and  skiff,  with  their  con- 
tents, on  deck. 

It  was  morning  when  we  finished  the  job  and  as  I 
had  changed  my  mind  about  towing,  with  a small 
launch,  a skiff  containing  such  unruly  reptiles,  we  set 
sail  in  our  cruising  boat  for  Key  West,  where  our 
captives  held  a reception  on  the  dock  of  the  Mallory 
Line  which  was  attended  by  a large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Many  years  ago  I thought  that  I was  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  Florida  crocodile,  but  found  after- 
ward so  many  other  original  discoverers  that  the 
honor  wasn’t  big  enough  to  go  around.  I learned 
later  that  the  first  and  finest  specimen  ever  killed  was 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday  in  1875. 

My  first  sight  of  one  was  when  anchored  in  a 
cruising  boat  about  a mile  south  of  Madeira  Ham- 
mock. The  captain  and  I put  out  in  a skiff  to  look 
for  an  alligator  whose  head  had  shown  for  an  instant 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  boat.  Poling  quickly 
to  the  place  where  we  had  seen  him,  we  easily  followed 
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his  trail  by  the  roiled  water.  The  water  in  the  bay 
was  of  a uniform  depth  of  four  feet  and  happened 
to  be  unusually  clear  so  that  we  soon  caught  sight  of 
the  reptile  and  thereafter  it  was  merely  a struggle  to 
tire  him  down  until  we  could  get  within  harpooning 
distance.  We  drove  the  skiff  with  all  our  strength 
and  made  short  cuts  whenever  possible.  We  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  no  ordinary  alligator  we  were 
following.  He  was  more  agile,  his  speed  greater,  and 
once  we  saw  his  pointed,  knobbed  nose,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  alligator  which  we  knew  so  well. 
After  an  hour  of  exhausting  effort  I got  a chance 
with  the  harpoon  and  sent  the  iron  against  his  scaly 
back.  It  failed  to  penetrate  the  tough  hide,  but 
started  the  creature  off  like  an  express  train,  and  we 
did  not  see  him  again,  nor  had  we  strength  left  to 
follow  him  if  we  had  found  him. 

The  next  day  we  started  out  with  the  boy  and  Tom, 
the  boatman,  in  one  skiff  and  the  captain  and  I in 
another.  We  rowed,  sculled  and  poled  for  miles,  up 
narrow  creeks  where  dense  vegetation  compelled  us 
to  lie  down  in  the  skiffs,  as  we  dragged  them  under 
overhanging  branches,  out  into  bayous  and  broad, 
open  ponds. 

In  the  afternoon,  tired  and  discouraged,  we  were 
poling  through  a long  narrow  passage,  between 
wooded  banks,  which  connected  two  shallow  lakes. 
Suddenly  the  whole  bottom  of  the  stream  seemed 
to  have  life,  and  I saw  under  me  the  tail  of  a monster, 
as  his  body  glided  beneath  the  skiff.  There  was  no 
vulnerable  part  within  reach  and  no  time  to  strike. 
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We  turned  the  skiff  quickly  and  pursued  the  crocodile 
which  was  heading  for  the  boy’s  boat.  He  drove  a 
harpoon  into  the  body  of  the  reptile  and  his  boat 
was  towed  rapidly  behind  the  great  creature  until 
his  harpoon  pulled  out.  We  poled  past  his  skiff  and 
were  soon  within  striking  distance  of  the  saurian, 
which  I hit  in  the  side  with  my  harpoon.  He  towed 
us  at  high  speed  to  about  the  middle  of  the  stream 
where  it  broadened  out  and  where  there  was  a deep 
hole.  As  he  stopped  here  for  a moment,  we  passed 
him  and  I called  to  the  boy  to  guard  his  end  of  the 
channel,  resolving  never  to  allow  the  reptile  to  leave 
that  creek  alive. 

I was  fearful  that  the  one  iron  might  draw  out  and 
decided  to  put  no  more  strain  upon  it,  but  to  use  it 
only  to  keep  track  of  the  creature  and  to  make  fast 
another  harpoon  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  pushed  carefully  over  the  hole  where  we  knew 
he  was  hidden  and  peered  under  and  through  the 
overhanging  bushes.  At  length  I saw  him  directly 
under  me  and  sent  a Lily  iron  with  such  force  against 
his  broad  back  that  the  iron  bent  up  into  the  form 
of  a ring.  The  crocodile  tore  down  the  creek  like 
a tempest  and  was  met  by  a keen  whale  iron  from  the 
hand  of  the  boy.  Back  he  rushed,  to  receive  another 
harpoon  from  me  which  only  served  to  turn  him 
around.  Again  he  was  checked  by  the  other  skiff, 
this  time  by  a harpoon  thrown  by  Tom,  which  broke 
on  one  of  the  creature’s  scales.  The  crocodile  again 
took  refuge  in  the  deep  hole  and  we  rested. 

I remembered  that  on  the  day  previous,  the  cap- 
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tain  had  laughed  when  I failed  to  drive  a harpoon 
through  the  hide  of  a crocodile  and  I invited  him  to 
take  a shot  at  this  particular  saurian,  which  was 
now  at  rest  and  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  cap- 
tain smiled  as  he  straightened  up  his  tall  form  and 
put  forth  his  great  strength,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  iron  and  pole  were  both  going  clear  through 
the  reptile.  Yet  when  the  harpoon  rebounded  and 
the  crocodile  dashed  down  the  channel,  I was  quite 
as  well  pleased  as  if  the  throw  had  been  successful. 
Back,  unhurt,  from  the  boy’s  boat  again  came  the 
creature  and  received  another  iron  from  ours.  Once 
more  he  swam  to  the  other  skiff  and  back.  This 
time,  unmindful  of  a blow  from  my  harpoon,  he 
swam  past  us  and  made  for  the  end  of  the  creek  and 
the  open  bay  beyond  it.  Just  as  he  reached  this  I 
planted  in  his  body  a harpoon  that  held.  I now  felt 
sure  of  the  quarry  and  shouted  for  the  boy  to  come. 

His  skiff  came  flying  down  the  stream,  Tom  with 
his  hat  gone  and  both  poling  like  mad,  for  fear  of 
losing  some  of  the  fun.  As  they  reached  the  reptile 
the  boy  again  struck  him,  but  the  patience  of  the 
crocodile  had  been  quite  worn  out. 

Rising  to  the  surface  and  opening  his  great  mouth 
to  its  fullest  extent,  the  monster  dashed  upon  the 
skiff  and  took  the  side  of  the  boat  between  his  huge 
jaws.  The  breaking  out  of  a piece  of  the  gunwale 
caused  his  upper  jaw  to  slip  and  saved  the  skiff  from 
instant  destruction.  I attacked  the  reptile  with  a 
harpoon  and  he  turned  upon  our  skiff  with  open 
mouth,  and  as  I repelled  him  with  my  harpoon  pole 
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he  bit  it  in  three  pieces.  Tom  pulled  for  the  bushes 
and  announced  that  he  had  had  enough,  nor  could 
he  be  induced  to  come  out. 

We  took  the  boy  in  our  skiff  and  tried  to  get  a 
noose  over  the  head  of  the  crocodile.  We  worried 
the  monster  into  attacking  us  and  then  kept  him  off 
with  oars  while  we  tried  to  throw  a rope  over  his 
head.  This  occupation  began  to  seem  extra-hazard- 
ous and  when  the  captain  suggested  that  the  con- 
tract was  too  big  for  us,  I agreed  with  him.  I had 
hoped  to  ship  the  crocodile  alive  to  Central  Park 
as  a companion  to  a bear  which  I had  recently  sent 
there,  but  concluded  to  compromise  on  a mounted 
specimen  for  a museum  I wotted  of. 

After  shooting  him  the  transportation  problem 
presented  itself,  for  we  were  many  miles  from  our 
cruising  boat,  where  we  had  to  carry  him  to  properly 
prepare  the  hide  for  mounting.  We  tore  the  seats 
out  of  one  of  the  skiffs,  sunk  it  in  the  water,  dragged 
the  body  of  the  reptile  over  it  and  stood  in  water  up 
to  our  necks  and  lifted  while  the  boy  sat  on  the  croco- 
dile and  bailed.  Then  all  hands  got  in  the  boy’s 
skiff,  which  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  croco- 
dile, and  paddling  and  poling,  as  we  towed  the  boat 
which  carried  him,  we  reached  our  cruising  boat  late 
in  the  night.  The  reptile  was  fourteen  feet  two 
inches  long  and  we  had  struck  him  seventeen  times 
with  harpoons. 

We  spent  many  days  exploring  the  water-ways  lying 
between  Barnes  Sound  and  the  Everglades,  finding 
no  alligators  but  many  crocodiles.  We  followed  the 
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Caught  in  a turtle  net. 
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trail  left  by  their  dragging  tails  in  shallow  waters  and 
traced  their  course  by  the  roiled  water  of  the  deeper 
channels.  Sometimes  we  caught  sight  of  their  heads 
on  the  surface  of  a lake  and  occasionally  traced  them 
through  the  odor  of  musk  which  they  gave  out. 

The  Florida  crocodile  is  nearly  extinct.  The  few 
left,  excepting  those  in  captivity,  are  probably  con- 
fined to  a narrow  strip  of  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  Florida  peninsula.  The  crocodile  is  active  in 
defending  himself  when  attacked,  but  when  seized 
and  his  jaws  tied,  becomes  as  gentle  as  a lamb.  I 
have  often  captured  specimens  nine  or  ten  feet  long, 
and  after  tying  their  jaws  together  with  a handker- 
chief and  taking  them  into  the  skiff,  have  sat  upon 
their  backs  for  hours  while  I hunted  for  their  mates. 
Whenever  I have  tried  this  experiment  on  an  alligator 
I have  had  to  swim.  The  crocodile  usually  runs 
some  distance  when  disturbed,  but  the  alligator  is 
given  to  hiding  in  the  mud  and  playing  possum. 

In  the  old  days  my  excuse  for  killing  crocodiles 
was  that  museums  and  colleges  desired  mounted 
specimens  of  the  creatures.  While  I have  continued 
to  pursue  them,  partly  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  seek  to  capture  them  alive  for  the  camera,  or  for 
some  great  public  educational  institution  like  the 
New  York  Zoo,  I no  longer  kill  them,  excepting  by 
accident,  of  which  mischances  we  have  had  several. 

On  one  occasion  we  followed  in  a skiff  a little 
creek  running  into  the  Madeira  Hammock,  which  was 
so  overgrown  and  closed  overhead  by  interlocking 
branches  and  intertwined  vines  that  we  had  to  clear  a 
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path  with  hatchet  and  knife.  It  seemed  to  have 
escaped  observation,  for  it  showed  no  trace  of  previous 
hunter  or  explorer  and  it  ended  in  a small  landlocked 
bay  to  which  it  was  the  only  outlet.  As  we  entered 
the  bay  a slight  odor  of  musk  told  us  that  one  of  the 
reptiles  was  near,  while  a splash  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bay  spoke  of  another  which  had  just  slid  from 
his  bed  into  the  water. 

We  spent  some  hours  vainly  trying  to  locate  the 
creatures  and  then,  believing  they  would  leave  the 
bay  where  they  had  been  alarmed,  we  stretched  a 
net  across  the  creek  by  which  we  had  entered,  and 
went  back  to  our  cruising  boat,  which  was  a mile  off 
shore,  to  get  food  and  other  comforts  while  we 
watched  the  net,  during  the  siege  we  proposed.  As 
we  reached  the  boat  a storm  burst  upon  us,  one  skiff 
was  carried  away  and  by  the  time  we  had  recovered 
it,  the  gale  was  so  fierce  that  it  seemed  unwise  to 
leave  the  big  boat.  Some  hours  later,  when  a slight 
abatement  of  the  storm  made  it  practicable  to  handle 
the  skiff,  we  returned  to  our  net  to  find  in  it  two 
crocodiles,  one  of  nearly  eleven  feet  and  the  other  of 
nine  feet  in  length,  both  of  them  dead.  In  the  little 
time  of  our  absence  they  had  drowned. 

The  next  time  we  set  the  net  we  didn’t  take  our 
eyes  off  of  it,  and  when  some  of  the  corks  began  to 
bob  under  the  surface  started  for  it  and  before  the 
crocodile  knew  that  he  was  in  trouble  we  had  him 
tightly  wound  up  in  the  net  and  aboard  the  skiff. 
We  had  one  or  two  little  scrimmages  with  him  while 
unwrapping  him,  getting  a line  around  his  body  and 
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chucking  him  overboard  to  look  after  himself  until  he 
was  wanted. 

Some  days  later  we  took  him  to  a high  and  dry 
key  where  he  posed  for  the  Camera-man,  and  then, 
as  he  was  less  than  nine  feet  long  and  not  eligible 
for  the  Zoo,  we  walked  beside  him  to  the  bank  down 
which  he  slid  gracefully  into  the  water,  the  Camera- 
man taking  a final  shot  at  him  as  he  started  on  his 
homeward  voyage. 

We  caught  a baby  crocodile  about  five  feet  long 
which,  by  the  time  we  were  through  photographing 
him,  had  become  quite  a pet,  and  our  hunter-boy 
wanted  to  take  him  home  to  show  to  his  friends  in 
Everglade.  We  permitted  this  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  would  bring  him  back  to  his  own  country 
on  our  next  visit.  We  gave  the  creature  the  freedom 
of  the  deck,  with  only  a string  to  his  leg  to  fetch  him 
back  when  he  slipped  overboard.  He  was  a well- 
mannered  infant,  but  I often  wondered  that  he 
didn’t  bite  off  a few  of  the  toes  of  the  barefoot  boy 
that  stood  beside  him  and  tried  to  make  him  eat 
things  that  he  didn’t  want. 

The  boy  did  make  him  eat  the  food  he  offered 
him,  for  he  took  the  baby  in  his  arms,  held  open  his 
jaws  and  put  oysters,  clams  and  pieces  of  fish  down 
his  throat  and  then  held  his  mouth  closed  until  he 
swallowed  them.  One  night  the  mercury  ran  way 
down  in  the  thermometer  and  in  the  morning  the 
little  crocodile  was  stiff  with  the  cold.  His  nurse 
rubbed  him,  massaged  him  and  gave  him  a warm  bath, 
but  the  baby  died  and  the  hunter-boy  grieved  for  days. 
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While  exploring  in  a skiff  the  system  of  shallow 
bays  that  lie  to  the  east  of  Cape  Sable,  hoping  to  find 
a channel  leading  through  to  White  Water  Bay  on 
the  west  coast,  the  hunter-boy  landed  for  a tramp 
of  a few  miles  through  the  woods  to  the  north.  I 
remained  with  the  skiff  on  the  shore  of  a large  bay, 
and  carefully  studied  its  surface  through  a field  glass. 
Several  times  the  head  of  a large  crocodile  appeared, 
about  five  hundred  yards  out  in  the  bay  and  directly 
in  line  with  a tall  palmetto  on  the  opposite  shore. 
When  the  hunter-boy  returned  I stood  in  the  bow 
of  my  skiff  with  my  harpoon,  while  he  poled  it  toward 
the  palmetto. 

As  we  neared  the  place  where  the  crocodile  had 
appeared  our  motion  was  scarcely  perceptible,  until 
at  last  I saw  beneath  my  hand  the  creature  we  sought. 
I thrust  the  point  of  the  harpoon  through  the  skin 
of  his  foreleg  and  after  the  crocodile  had  towed  us 
half  a mile  he  came  up  beside  the  skiff  with  jaws 
wide  open.  It  was  the  work  of  a few  minutes  only 
to  tie  them  together,  pull  out  the  harpoon  and  drag 
him  over  the  gunwale,  although  we  nearly  swamped 
the  skiff  in  doing  it. 

While  the  crocodile  is  more  shy  he  is  less  savage 
than  the  alligator.  After  the  Camera-man  had 
spent  an  hour  with  one  which  we  had  turned  loose 
upon  an  open  prairie,  the  reptile  was  almost  friendly. 
If  he  failed  to  “look  pleasant”  for  the  Camera-man 
our  hunter-boy,  although  only  about  half  his  length, 
seldom  hesitated  to  walk  up  to  him  and  hold  his 
jaws  wide  open.  His  advance  upon  an  alligator  was 
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more  cautious  and  he  wanted  the  protection  of  a big 
stick. 

In  hunting  crocodiles  you  can  take  your  best  girl 
along.  There  is  plenty  of  excitement,  but  nothing 
to  really  alarm  her.  She  soon  learns  to  recognize 
the  signs  of  the  reptile’s  presence  and  her  eye  is  often 
quick  to  discern  the  disappearing  black  speck  in  the 
distance  that  serves  to  locate  him.  It  is  not  always 
wise  to  take  him  too  suddenly  into  the  skiff  with  her 
unless  her  experience  with  mice  has  been  exceptional. 

To  photograph  the  uncaptured  crocodile  in  his 
native  haunts  requires  patience,  patience,  and  more 
patience.  You  must  seal  up  your  guns,  locate  your- 
self near  his  residence,  and  if  your  ways  are  gentle 
and  you  have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  you  may 
convince  him  that  you  also  possess  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove.  On  your  first  approach  to  his  home 
he  will  glide  from  his  bed  on  the  bank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  channel  at  the  first  sound  of  your  distant 
paddle.  Then  day  by  day  he  will  grow  careless, 
until  some  bright  noon  you  will  catch  him  asleep  on 
his  bed  or  get  a snapshot  with  your  camera  at  his 
head  as  he  slowly  sinks  back  into  his  cave. 

The  best  way  to  capture  crocodiles  unharmed  is 
in  their  caves.  On  one  occasion  we  found  the  trail 
of  a large  crocodile  leading  to  a hole  in  a bank  at 
the  border  of  Barnes  Sound.  I held  a noosed  rope 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cave  while  the  Camera-man 
explored  it  with  a long  and  flexible  pole.  He  wor- 
ried the  reptile  until  a head  appeared,  with  widely- 
opened  jaws,  over  which  I promptly  cast  the  noose 
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and  we  dragged  the  creature  out  and  turned  him 
loose  upon  a prairie  to  be  photographed. 

We  then  tied  him  with  a long  line  to  a tree,  giving 
him  freedom  of  land  and  water  until  he  should  be 
wanted  for  the  Bronx,  but  he  proved  to  be  an  ingrate 
who  wound  his  restraining  line  about  a convenient 
snag,  broke  it  and  decamped. 

In  another  case,  when  we  had  traced  a crocodile 
to  his  cave,  we  hung  a net  before  it  and  probed  the 
ground  behind  it  with  sharpened  sticks  until  it  came 
out.  This  specimen  was  too  active  for  us  and  had 
fairly  escaped  when  one  of  our  boys  grabbed  him  by 
the  nose  and  held  his  jaws  closed  until  they  could  be 
tied.  This  is  a dangerous  thing  to  do  with  a croco- 
dile, because  his  upper  canine  teeth,  unlike  those  of 
the  alligator,  project  past  or  through  the  upper  jaw 
and  tear  the  hand  of  the  careless  hunter. 

The  failure  of  this  crocodile  to  make  good  his 
escape  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career,  the  tide 
“which  taken  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,”  for 
it  resulted  in  his  transfer  from  ignoble  associations 
and  a climate  that  had  proved  deadly  to  his  race,  to 
the  aristocratic  atmosphere  of  the  Bronx. 
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SALT-WATER  FLY-FISHING 

IT  is  a cardinal  principle  with  the  angler  that  a 
fish  must  be  buncoed.  If  you  keep  faith  with 
him,  by  delivering  a real  fly  instead  of  a counter- 
feit, you  are  disgraced.  You  are  quite  on  the  level 
of  the  lad  with  the  bare  feet,  who  sits  on  a log  by  the 
stream  with  a pole,  a string  and  a can  full  of  bait 
and  yanks  in  the  fish  that  had  scorned  the  orthodox 
flies  you  so  skillfully  tendered  them. 

Fly-fishing  had  linked  itself  with  the  mountain 
torrents,  swift  rivers  and  rock-bound  lakes  of  mine 
own  North  Countrie  by  ties  so  sacred  that  it  seemed 
immoral  to  attempt  it  in  the  bays,  rivers  and  passes 
of  the  South.  Before  I could  really  essay  it  I had  to 
retire  to  my  room  and  read  aloud  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I rejoice  now  in  my  victory  over 
superstition,  for  I find  myself  a missionary  in  a be- 
nighted land. 

Such  ignorance  among  fish  I never  before  en- 
countered. I tried  them  with  a split  bamboo  rod, 
an  expensive  reel  and  a cleverly  constructed  fly.  I 
had  tied  bits  of  bright  worsted  on  the  line  to  mark 
distances  for  the  Camera-man,  who  was  keeping  in 
focus  for  possible  jumps.  The  fish  ignored  the  fly 
but  ate  up  the  worsted  and  sections  of  the  line  with 
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it.  Then  I tried  old  flies  that  had  been  chewed  by 
salmon  and  eaten  by  moths,  and  found  the  fish 
rather  prejudiced  in  their  favor.  In  general,  if  they 
got  the  colors  they  wanted,  the  form  in  which  they 
came  was  immaterial.  Sometimes  I tried  the  light 
silver-and-vermilion  casting  spoons  of  the  shops, 
with  indifferent  success.  The  lure  that  was  irresist- 
ible, which  channel  bass,  cavallies,  Spanish  mack- 
erel, ladyfish  and  a dozen  others  varieties  seized  with 
avidity,  was  a bit  of  bright  tin  about  two  inches  long 
by  a third  of  an  inch  wide,  roughly  cut  to  something 
like  the  shape  of  a fish.  Then  with  a tiny  swivel  in 
the  mouth,  a hook  in  the  tail  and  a slight  twist  to 
give  the  thing  a wiggly  motion,  it  becomes  a great  and 
successful  deluder  of  the  fish.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  nothing  will  secure  his  attention.  Dangle  your 
fly  before  him,  trail  it  on  both  sides  and  drag  it  over 
his  back.  If  it  hits  him  he  will  knock  it  in  the  air 
with  his  tail  and  close  one  eye  gently  as  he  turns 
slowly  away.  Then  you  lay  down  your  rod  and 
walk  along  the  beach  till  you  find  a sand  crab  scoot- 
ing for  his  hole.  Catch  him  before  he  gets  there,  or 
if  you  fail,  put  your  finger  in  the  hole,  wait  until  he 
takes  hold  of  it  with  his  biggest  claw,  and  pull  him 
out.  That’s  the  way  I did  the  first  time,  but  since 
then  I’ve  let  my  boatman  catch  the  crabs.  Then 
borrow  a plain  hook  from  some  fisherman  who  isn’t  an 
angler  and  catch  the  fish  that  derided  you. 

In  such  an  emergency  all  anglers  fall  from  grace; 
the  worm  will  turn.  I once  knew  the  dean  of  anglers 
in  this  country  to  tie  a mouse  to  a hook  and  let  him 
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swim  across  a pool  past  the  lair  of  a big  trout  who 
feared  not  God  nor  regarded  man. 

Of  course  any  fisherman  on  the  coast  will  tell  the 
angler  the  best  time  and  place  to  catch  fish,  only 
no  two  of  them  will  agree,  and  when  one  finds  out  for 
himself  he  will  have  to  learn  over  again  the  next  day. 
My  latest  theory  is  that  the  best  time  to  catch  fish  is 
when  they  bite,  but  that  view  is  subject  to  change. 

The  passes  leading  to  the  harbors  of  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  are  popular  with  fish  of  many  species. 
Instead  of  wading  in  ice-cold  streams  you  walk  out 
in  the  warm  surf  and  cast  among  the  breakers,  or 
stroll  inside  the  pass,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In 
quiet  water  choose  from  the  gliding  forms  the  biggest 
channel  bass  and  coax,  tempt  and  badger  him  with 
a fly,  thrown  before,  behind,  all  around  and  straight 
at  him,  until  you  rouse  him  to  languid  attention, 
growing  interest,  earnest  desire  and  furious  determi- 
nation. This  will  end  in  a wild  rush  for  the  fly 
whenever  and  wherever  it  touches  the  water,  and 
your  fish  is  hooked.  You  must  mind  your  eye  as  the 
rod  bends  double;  it  isn’t  a brook  trout  or  a black 
bass  that  you  have  on  your  line,  but  a powerful  crea- 
ture that  may  wear  you  out  before  you  land  him. 

Your  line  is  steadily  running  seaward  and  your 
patience  with  it,  but  nothing  can  be  done  beyond 
keeping  all  the  strain  you  dare  on  the  rod.  Perhaps 
when  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  line  are  out  and 
only  fifty  left,  just  when  you  are  losing  hope,  the  fish 
turns  and  makes  for  the  shore.  Then  you  must  run 
up  the  beach  like  a scared  rabbit,  wind  in  line  as 
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fast  as  you  get  a chance,  letting  it  out  only  when  you 
must.  Always  supplement  the  action  of  your  rod 
with  your  legs  and  if,  in  an  hour,  or  two,  or  three,  the 
fish  gives  out  first,  you  can  decide  in  accordance 
with  commissariat  requirements  whether  your  fifteen- 
or  twenty-pound  captive  is  to  be  netted  or  released 
on  parole. 

Sometimes  a school  of  mackerel  swims  past,  tossing 
the  water  into  little  cascades  as  they  break  up  an 
assemblage  of  minnows  and  devour  them  in  detail, 
and  you  toss  any  old  fly  you  have  among  them, 
assured  that  three  or  four  will  jump  at  it  at  once  and 
you  will  have  broiled  Spanish  mackerel  for  supper — 
provided,  however,  that  their  sharp  teeth  don’t  sever 
your  line.  If  a two-pound  ladyfish,  sometimes 
appositely  called  skipjack,  strikes,  you  will  have 
attained  the  Ultima  Thule  of  fishing  with  a fly-rod 
and  light  tackle.  No  other  fish  jumps  so  quickly, 
so  often,  nor  so  high  in  proportion  to  his  size,  nor 
does  any  other  make  so  brilliant  a defense.  Com- 
pared with  it  even  the  tarpon  is  sluggish,  and  trout, 
bass  and  salmon  little  livelier  than  mud  puppies. 
Your  reel  will  buzz  an  octave  higher  than  you  ever 
heard  it,  and  your  fingers  will  be  blistered  wherever 
they  touched  the  line,  while  playing  this  splendid 
fighter  who  so  richly  earns  the  liberty  you  will  surely 
restore  it  at  the  close  of  the  performance.  It  is  quite 
too  bony  for  your  alimentary  canal  and  has  already 
fed  your  mind,  heart  and  muscle. 

Now  cast  your  line  far  out  to  where  that  tarpon 
rolled.  Perhaps  he  will  take  the  fly,  and  then  you 
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will  barter  fly  and  line  for  one  beautiful  leap,  the 
sight  of  which  will  be  well  worth  all  it  costs,  for  your 
reel  holds  less  line  than  will  be  called  for  by  the  rush 
of  the  Silver  King. 

No  use  to  cast  for  that  flying  beauty  with  the  big 
wings  and  a back  spotted  like  a leopard.  He  is  a 
whip-ray  and  lives  on  mollusks  whose  shells  his 
quartz-crusher  jaws  pulverize  without  effort. 

That  ugly  fish  with  the  big  fin  and  the  cruel  mouth 
would  never  find  it  out  if  you  chanced  to  hook  him. 
He  is  called  the  tiger  of  the  seas,  but  is  really  a low- 
down,  cowardly  brute. 

The  great  splashing  around  that  bunch  of  little 
fish  is  made  by  cavallies.  One  of  them  will  take 
your  hook  with  anything  you  choose  to  put  on  it  and 
you  will  get  it  back  with  the  fish,  after  strenuous 
effort  that  may  consume  hours.  From  the  back  of 
the  cavally,  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  you  may  cut 
the  curious  “lucky  bone”  and  insure  your  own  good 
fortune,  at  the  cost  of  his,  while  from  the  flesh  of  this 
dark-meated  fish  you  may  cut  steaks  that  will  remind 
you  of  tender  beef. 

Sometimes  I take  a light  Canadian  canoe  and  with 
my  boatman  paddle  out  through  the  pass  to  fish  in 
the  surf,  hoping  thus  to  keep  dry.  It  doesn’t  always 
work  that  way.  The  boatman  has  learned  to  sit  low 
in  the  canoe  and  exert  himself  mightily  to  keep  it  at 
right  angles  to  breaking  waves,  and  I have  been 
taught  to  choose  weather  that  is  fair  for  tempting 
the  surf  with  so  frolicsome  a craft.  When  a wave 
really  catches  a canoe  broadside  on,  however,  and 
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breaks  over  it,  it  bumps  it  heavily  on  the  sand,  rolls  it 
over,  with  its  passengers  inside,  and  fills  both  full  of 
sand  in  a negligible  fraction  of  a second. 

Most  fish  on  the  Florida  coast  will  rise  to  a fly. 
I have  taken  from  one  to  a dozen  varieties  at  every 
pass  between  Cedar  Keys  and  Cape  Sable.  Some 
can  be  caught  at  any  season,  but  number  and  variety 
are  greatest  late  in  the  spring.  Yet  all  are  subject 
to  moods,  the  secret  of  which  I have  not  fathomed. 
At  times  they  require  more  coaxing  than  a balky 
horse,  at  others  you  can’t  keep  them  away  with  a club. 
There  are  mackerel  days,  sea-trout  days  and  ladies’ 
days.  On  one  of  the  latter,  at  Little  Gasparilla  Pass, 
my  score  was  two  channel  bass,  four  cavallies,  one 
sea  trout  and  thirty-nine  ladyfish.  The  mackerel 
were  kept  for  the  table  and  the  rest  turned  loose  as 
they  were  caught.  On  the  following  day  at  the 
same  place  not  a fish  could  be  coaxed  to  rise.  I have 
seen  Mr.  Herbert  Johnston  and  the  late  Doctor 
Trowbridge  catch  five-  to  eight-pound  channel  bass 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  at  Sarasota  Pass.  In  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  the  latter  captured  from  his 
light  canoe,  handled  by  himself,  a twenty-two  pound 
channel  bass  and  a sixteen-pound  cavally,  all  on  light 
fly-rods.  The  late  Doctor  Ferber,  dean  of  fly  fisher- 
men on  the  Florida  coast,  coaxed  to  his  rod  every 
species  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  Homosassa  River, 
from  the  so-called  fresh  water  trout,  or  big-mouthed 
black  bass,  down  to  the  worthless  gar  and  tiny  needle- 
fish. His  record  as  a fisherman  was  handicapped 
by  his  conscience,  for  he  habitually  carried  a tape 
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measure  and  a spring  balance  which  he  religiously 
used  before  he  spoke. 

Tarpon  of  all  sizes  will  rise  to  a fly  when  they  have 
been  sufficiently  tantalized.  Big  ones  six  feet  and  up- 
wards in  length  can  be  found  in  passes,  deep  channels 
and  broad  bays  near  the  coast,  but  can  rarely  be 
landed  because  the  hard  mouth  of  the  fish  strands  the 
light  line  before  he  can  be  captured.  Baby  tarpon 
of  eighteen  inches  and  upward  abound  in  small 
tributaries  to  the  large  rivers  and  the  countless  little 
inland  ponds  of  mud  and  water.  Often  these  will 
rise  freely,  but  their  mouths  are  so  hard  they  are 
hooked  with  difficulty.  The  rare  event  of  their  cap- 
ture leaves  a delicious  tingle  in  the  memory.  If  they 
do  not  respond  promptly  to  your  cast,  trying  to  fool 
them  with  that  lure  is  a waste  of  time.  “If  they 
will,  they  will,  you  may  depend  on’t.  And  if  they 
won’t,  they  won’t,  and  there’s  the  end  on’t.”  Try 
another  brand  of  fly,  and  another,  and  another  until 
you  have  bullied  them  into  a passion. 

Spanish  mackerel  are  found  in  the  currents  of  the 
passes  and  the  rivers  and,  especially  when  traveling 
in  schools,  are  ravenous,  bite  greedily  and  investigate 
afterward,  which  is  good  for  the  fisherman. 

The  sea  trout  likes  the  neighborhood  of  oysters  and 
coral  reefs,  and  affects  quiet  water  and  snags,  but 
cannot  resist  a bright-colored  fly.  A three-pound 
specimen  will  fill  an  angler  to  the  brim  with  joy. 
The  swimming-bladders  of  these  fish  are  large  and 
gelatinous  and  when  cooked  can  discount  the  famous 
New  England  dish  of  cods’  sounds. 
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Lady  fish,  or  skipjacks,  keep  where  the  water  is 
swiftest  and  if  it  is  their  hour  for  feeding  will  often 
meet  the  fly  before  it  touches  the  water.  Man- 
grove snappers  collect  under  wooded  banks  in  deep 
water  and  hide  in  hollow  sunken  logs,  but  when 
the  spirit  moves  show  greediness  in  their  dash  for 
the  fly. 

The  cavally  may  be  traced  by  the  trouble  he  makes 
in  schools  of  smaller  fish  and  is  then  pretty  sure  to 
take  anything  in  the  likeness  of  a fly  that  is  cast 
within  his  reach. 

The  sluggish  sheepshead  rarely  comes  out  from 
under  his  old  wreck  unless  something  more  seductive 
than  a bunch  of  feathers  is  tendered  him,  yet  he  has 
occasionally  been  taken  on  a fly. 

Mullet  can  be  taken  on  a fly-rod  only  by  snagging 
them,  after  which  they  display  a spirit  worthy  of  a 
game-fish.  At  Little  Sarasota  Pass,  where  a school 
of  mullet  with  their  little  sucker  mouths  lifted  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  were  absorbing  some  floating 
scum,  I caught  eleven  of  them  by  casting  flies  at  their 
mouths  until  the  hooks  caught  in  their  lips. 

Bluefish  are  commonly  found  just  outside  the 
passes.  They  are  usually  small  and  fall  easy  vic- 
tims to  a satisfactory  fly. 

Ravallia  lurk  in  the  shadow  of  the  grass  in  shallow 
bays  and  streams.  They  take  the  fly  well  and  are 
strong  fighters. 

Shark  and  jewfish  can  only  be  reached  by  the  fly 
through  an  intermediary.  In  Estero  Bay  a small 
red  shark  swallowed  a cavally  that  I was  playing  and 
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then  gave  me  an  acrobatic  exhibition  by  leaping  like 
a tarpon  several  feet  out  of  the  water  many  times. 

The  ladyfish  and  tarpon  always  jump  out  of  the 
wTater  while  being  played;  the  kingfish  usually  jumps 
as  he  strikes,  but  not  afterward;  the  Spanish  mack- 
erel rarely  leaps  above  the  surface.  Excepting  a few 
unimportant  small  fish,  I remember  no  other  fly- 
taking acrobats  among  the  many  gamy  fish  of  the 
coast. 

The  fly-rod  for  salt-water  fishing  should  weigh  at 
least  eight  ounces  and  be  very  stiff.  A multiplying 
reel,  carrying  one  hundred  yards  of  heavy  line,  is  not 
too  large.  Many  of  the  fish  could  be  captured  with 
a four-ounce  rod,  but  the  process  would  be  a dreary 
one,  lacking  the  excitement  of  a well-proportioned 
contest.  The  latter  would  require  the  more  powerful 
weapon. 

Poetic  friends  have  deplored  my  fancied  loss  of 
sentiment  for  the  brooks  and  the  mountains,  as  if 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  other  could  be  lessened  because  for  a time  I 
revel  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  open  sea  and  take 
present  delight  in  a broader  horizon  and  the  chang- 
ing glory  of  storm  and  clouds. 

On  a certain  day,  which,  as  I learned  later,  was 
the  one  following  the  great  cyclone  that  swept  the 
Gulf  coast  and  devastated  Mobile  and  Pensacola, 
the  beach  at  Gasparilla  Pass  was  alternately  dazzling 
in  the  sun,  and  dark  in  the  shadow  of  the  blackest  of 
clouds.  As  I walked  along  the  beach  flocks  of  hun- 
dreds of  gulls  and  white  and  brown  pelicans  rose 
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and  flew  around  me,  seemingly  stopping  to  pose  when 
the  background  of  clouds  was  most  effective.  At- 
mospheric brilliancy  went  to  the  brain  of  the  Camera- 
man and  in  his  craze  for  “human  interest”  in  his 
pictures,  he  interfered  with  my  fishing  by  embar- 
rassing requests.  “A  few  feet  farther  forward, 
please,”  and  I stepped  off  a bank  up  to  my  waist 
in  water,  and  as  the  next  roller  lifted  me  from  my  feet 
I inquired  if  there  existed  any  artistic  objection  to 
my  swimming  occasionally,  if  the  water  got  above 
my  nose. 

The  clouds  over  the  Gulf  grew  thicker,  darker  and 
massed  themselves  into  a black,  whirling  column 
that  promised  a coming  waterspout,  when  through 
haste  in  changing  holders,  a plate  broke  loose  inside 
the  camera,  choking  its  machinery,  to  the  despair 
of  the  Camera-man  who  had  watched  many  days  for 
the  effect  he  was  now  losing,  with  a dozen  fresh 
plates  in  his  hands  all  aching  to  be  exposed.  He  sat 
down  in  the  wet  sand  and  worked  nervously  until 
a solid  wall  of  approaching  rain  threatened  to  flood 
his  camera  and  drown  him.  As  we  fled  to  the 
shelter  of  our  cruising  boat  he  expressed  himself 
in  language  which,  although  perhaps  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  seemed  to  me  unbecoming  in  an  artist  and 
a fisherman. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FLORIDA  ALLIGATOR 

THE  alligator  has  always  been  the  picturesque 
and  popular  feature  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  He  enlivened  its  waters,  made  his 
bed  on  the  banks  of  its  streams  and,  seconded  by 
flocks  of  snowy  heron  and  other  birds  of  beauty  and 
grace  which  burdened  the  trees  and  filled  the  air, 
started  the  tide  of  travel  that  sends  fifty  thousand 
tourists  to  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Florida  each  year. 

The  plumes  of  the  egrets  adorn  the  hats  of  the 
women,  the  tourist  has  murdered  the  birds  that 
beckoned  him;  therefore,  to  the  few  surviving  alli- 
gators attaches  the  credit  of  creating  a northern  state 
on  the  border  of  the  tropics.  This  creature  has 
served  as  a target  for  nearly  every  rifle  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  state  and  deserves  a better  fate  than 
extinction.  It  is  under  ordinary  conditions  practi- 
cally harmless,  and  I have  never  known  it  to  attack 
anyone,  nor  have  I ever  heard  of  an  authentic  case 
of  its  doing  so.  If  wounded,  or  surprised  in  its  lair 
and  cornered,  it  would  no  doubt  put  up  a stiff  fight 
and  become  dangerous,  but  generally  speaking  is  as 
harmless  as  a Florida  cow,  nay  even  more  so,  for  the 
Florida  cow  has  been  known  to  kill  people. 
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Sportsmen  and  tourists  have  done  what  evil  they 
could,  but  the  deadly  foe  of  the  alligator,  the  imple- 
ment that  has  nearly  compassed  his  extinction  and 
driven  him  from  every  river  and  lake  on  the  coast, 
is  the  bull’s-eye  lantern.  Its  glare  hypnotizes  and 
holds  helpless  the  reptile  as  the  gleaming  eye  of  the 
snake  is  reputed  to  fascinate  (but  probably  doesn’t) 
the  fluttering  bird.  Fire-hunting  for  alligators  is  a 
business,  is  butchery — bloody  and  revolting.  Yet 
the  sportsman’s  first  fire-hunt  with  firearms — and  it 
should  be  his  last — is  all  romance  and  thrill,  until  the 
last  bloody  act.  I first  bound  the  bull’s-eye  upon 
my  own  forehead  when  in  camp  beside  an  inland 
salt  water  lake  in  South  Florida.  Because  of  lack 
of  padding  or  a skull  too  thin  the  lantern  bruised 
my  head  and  blistered  my  brains,  but  the  pictures 
painted  that  night  remain  bright  in  my  memory.  I 
crouched  in  the  bow  with  my  rifle  beside  me  as  the 
captain  sculled  the  skiff  across  the  end  of  the  lake 
and  into  a narrow  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
hidden  by  bushes.  We  cut  away  tangles  of  vines 
and  dragged  the  skiff  under  branches  and  over  roots, 
lighted  only  by  the  single  beam  from  the  lamp  on  my 
forehead.  As  we  emerged  into  a small  open  pond 
a loud  Whoo-hoo-hoo  from  the  thick  foliage  over  my 
head  was  answered  from  out  of  the  darkness  across 
the  pond.  The  silence  that  followed  was  broken 
a minute  later  by  the  distant  cry  of  a panther.  The 
skiff  was  motionless,  and  as  I let  the  beam  of  light 
from  the  lantern  stray  over  the  calm  surface  of  the 
lake  and  play  among  the  roots  of  the  mangroves  on  its 
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border,  I saw  a reptile  in  each  lump  of  mud  and 
twisted  tree  trunk.  Then,  as  the  skiff  glided  silently 
along  the  shore,  the  soft  step  of  a wildcat,  the  squab- 
bling of  coons  and  the  sudden  flight  of  startled  birds 
got  on  my  nerves;  the  solid  blackness  outside  of  the 
tiny  searchlight  was  peopled  with  strange  wild  crea- 
tures and  when  a frightened  frog  splashed  in  the 
water  beside  us,  the  circle  of  light  from  my  lantern 
flashed  to  the  tree  tops,  and  the  captain  behind  me 
chuckled.  I asked  him  in  a whisper  if  he  had  seen 
any  alligators.  “Plenty,  the  lake’s  full  of  ’em;  just 
run  over  one,”  he  replied,  adding  with  gentle  sar- 
casm: “’gators  don’t  climb  trees.” 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I took  lessons  in  fire- 
hunting and  learned  to  recognize  the  dull  red  reflected 
gleam  from  the  reptile’s  eye  and  to  judge  of  his  size, 
when  both  eyes  showed,  from  their  distance  apart. 
I steadied  the  light  on  a pair  of  widely  separated  eyes 
that  seemed  to  float  far  out  from  shore.  As  the 
skiff  moved  toward  them  I could  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  head  and  back  of  a large  alligator  floating  on 
the  surface.  As  I was  lifting  my  rifle  the  captain 
whispered,  “Not  yet,”  and  again,  “Not  yet,”  until, 
when  at  length  I fired,  I took  no  aim  but  held  my 
weapon  so  near  the  creature’s  head  that  the  powder 
must  have  burned  him  as  the  bullet  smashed  his 
skull.  Since  that  night  I have  often  fire-hunted  with 
a camera  but  never  with  firearms. 

A score  of  years  ago  the  water  in  the  Big  Cypress 
country  was  filled  with  alligators  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  fire-hunters  to  take  a thousand  of  the  rep- 
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tiles  from  a single  small  lake.  I once  photographed 
a portion  of  a circular  pond,  one  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  enclosed  in  a cypress  strand  and  the  print 
showed  seventy-three  alligators  floating  or  swimming 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  While  exploring  the 
country  north  of  Cape  Sable  I camped  one  night 
with  my  guide  on  the  border  of  a lake  of  mingled 
mud  and  water  stirred  by  small  tarpon  and  other  fish 
and  reptiles  to  the  consistency  of  porridge.  The 
water  that  I ate  failed  to  satisfy  me,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes drove  me  early  under  my  bar,  hungry  and 
thirsty.  The  step  of  a bear  near  our  bars  woke  us 
up  in  the  early  evening  and  we  crawled  out  with  our 
rifles  in  the  light  of  a moon  that  was  nearly  full.  We 
crawled  back  pretty  quick,  my  guide  having  stepped 
on  a cactus  and  I having  been  attacked  by  a solid 
mass  of  mosquitoes,  so  savage  that  they  frightened 
me.  As  I couldn’t  sleep  I asked  my  guide  to  tell  me 
what  he  knew  of  the  lake  beside  which  we  were 
camped. 

“You  know  my  old  partner,”  said  he,  “Will 
Stevens,  the  feller  that  was  shot  at  Naples,  he  went 
guidin’  for  you  once?  Well  him  and  me  took  ’leven 
hundred  ’gators  out  o’  that  pond  one  year  and  we 
skinned  most  on  ’em  on  that  little  island  you  saw 
there.  We  packed  pieces  of  dry  goods  boxes  from 
Low’s  place  at  the  Cape  and  made  a boat.  I reckon 
I’ll  find  it  in  the  morning,  ’taint  likely  anybody’s 
bothered  with  it.  Pond  was  jest  the  way  you  see  it 
now,  gar  fish  stickin’  up  their  noses  all  over  it,  little 
tarpon  rollin’  and  jumpin’,  only  the  ’gators  was  thick 
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and  when  I first  see  it  I jest  got  behind  a bush  and 
grunted  and  I’ll  bet  I could  hav’  walked  clean  to  that 
island  without  steppin’  off  ’n  their  backs.  First  off 
we  didn’t  need  a light  to  shoot  ’em,  but  after  we’d 
thinned  ’em  down  a bit  we  used  to  shoot  ’em  at  night, 
’bout  all  we  could  skin  next  day.  One  day  when  we 
was  skinnin’  on  the  island,  somehow  the  boat  got 
away  and  drifted  ashore.  Will  said  he’d  swim  fer 
it  providin’  I’d  stand  by  with  the  rifle  and  keep  off 
the  ’gators.  Well,  when  he  got  most  ashore  I began 
to  shoot  all  ’round  him  and  hollered  to  him  to  swim 
fast,  thet  the  ’gators  was  after  him.  He  most  busted 
hisself  gettin’  to  shore  and  I near  died  laffin’,  but  he 
jest  walked  off  an’  left  me  alone  on  thet  island  with 
a lot  o’  stinkin  carcasses  ’till  most  night  the  nex’  day. 
I ain’t  usually  ’fraid  o’  ’gators  and  would  hev  swum 
ashore,  but  this  time  they  was  too  damn  thick  and  I 
reckon  I must  hev  scared  myself  when  I frightened 
my  partner.” 

Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  alligators 
the  crop  held  out  for  many  years  and  as  recently  as 
1898  the  principal  dealer  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
bought  three  or  four  hundred  hides  daily  from  about 
fifty  hunters  and  kept  a schooner  running  to  Key 
West  with  hides  and  returning  with  cargoes  of  salt, 
ammunition  and  grub.  The  price  paid  alligator 
hunters  for  hides  varies  from  one  dollar  for  those 
measuring  seven  feet,  or  over,  down  to  ten  cents  for 
such  as  measure  less  than  four  feet  in  length. 

Fire-hunting  is  so  deadly  that  after  a hunter  has 
swept  the  surface  of  a river  with  his  light  it  is  scarcely 
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worth  while  to  look  for  alligators  in  that  stream.  The 
fire-hunter  has  so  nearly  wiped  out  the  saurian  in- 
habitants of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  coast  that 
their  pursuit  no  longer  affords  him  a living.  Yet 
whatever  the  work  to  which  the  hunter  turns  for 
support,  he  always  stands  guard  against  the  return 
of  the  alligator.  Last  year  I used  to  visit  a colony  of 
five  alligators  which  I found  at  Clam  Slough  on  the 
west  coast  near  Marco.  One  evening  a Marco  boy 
was  told  that  ’gators  had  been  seen  at  Clam  Slough. 
“I’ll  go  down  to-night  and  git  ’em,”  said  he.  I said 
nothing.  My  alligators  were  doomed.  I could  have 
saved  them  this  time  but  the  next  native  who  heard 
of  them  would  have  gathered  them  in.  The  boy 
sculled  a leaky  little  canoe  that  wouldn’t  safely  hold 
two  people  out  the  big  pass  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  a moonless  night,  down  the  coast  to  Clam  Slough 
where  he  found  and  killed  the  five  ’gators.  He 
loaded  his  canoe  to  the  gunwales  with  the  carcasses 
and  I saw  him  at  the  Marco  store  the  next  day  swap- 
ping five  alligator  hides  for  three  dollar’s  worth  of 
ammunition,  tobacco  and  grits. 

The  small  remnant  of  the  reptiles  has  been  driven 
to  its  last  refuge,  its  caves  in  the  Big  Cypress  and  the 
Everglades,  where  they  are  followed  by  a few  hunters 
armed  with  iron  rods,  hooks  and  axes,  as  neither 
rifle  nor  lantern  is  required  in  their  work.  In  the 
dry  season  the  water  of  the  swamps  and  prairies 
recedes,  leaving  little  shallow  ponds  and  water  holes 
dug  by  the  alligators,  from  which  they  are  hauled 
with  hooks  and  knocked  in  the  head  by  the  hunters. 
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(1)  Two  dots  on  the  surface  indicate  a ’gator.  (2)  It  is  wise  to  let  him 
have  his  end  of  the  boat.  (3)  “Good-bye,  I’m  going  home!” 
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These  ponds  and  holes  are  filled  with  venomous 
snakes  and  it  is  the  belief  of  hunters  that  as  the 
alligators  are  killed  off  the  moccasins  increase. 
Sometimes  thirty  or  forty  of  these  poisonous  snakes 
can  be  seen  about  a single  alligator  cave.  If  the 
hunter  happens  to  wear  boots  he  kicks  the  moccasins 
out  of  his  way  with  the  contempt  which  familiarity 
breeds.  But  even  the  hunter,  when  he  hears  the 
jarring  of  rattles,  climbs  a tree  till  he  has  located  the 
king  of  snakes.  Many  hunters  carry  hypodermic 
syringes  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  but  few 
have  faith  in  the  drug  as  an  antidote,  and  all  have 
grewsome  stories  to  tell  of  the  effects  of  the  venom 
secreted  by  the  snakes. 

The  alligators  killed  at  such  hazard  are  skinned, 
the  hides  salted  and  carried  over  bad  trails  and 
through  swamps  on  the  backs  of  hunters,  and  then 
poled  in  canoes  many  miles  to  the  store  of  a trader, 
where  they  are  sold  for  an  average  of  less  than  seventy 
cents  each.  It  is  for  this  pittance,  to  a few  of  her 
citizens,  that  Florida  permits  the  destruction  of  an 
attraction  and  an  asset  worth  millions  to  the  state. 

The  casual  cruiser  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
with  the  usual  brass  band  methods,  who  explores  a 
river  in  a day  and  explores  his  way  through  its 
branches  in  another,  will  find  the  banks  bare  and  the 
waters  barren  of  alligators,  but  the  camera-man, 
possessed  of  the  patience  of  the  hunter  and  the  per- 
sistence of  the  naturalist,  may  even  yet  obtain  the 
saurian  subjects  his  camera  calls  for.  There  are 
boys  on  the  coast,  born  with  much  knowledge  of  the 
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alligator  and  his  ways,  who  will  go  out  with  him  to 
the  haunts  of  the  reptile  on  the  prairies  and  in  the 
swamps,  will  follow  a trail  to  a marshy  pond  and 
coax  a ’gator  to  the  surface  by  grunting  in  his  own 
tongue. 

I have  seen  a barefoot  boy,  when  the  reptile  re- 
fused to  respond  to  his  call,  wade  in  the  mud  to  his 
waist,  explore  with  his  toes  till  he  felt  the  wiggle  of 
the  ’gator  beneath  them,  then  worry  him  to  the  sur- 
face, grab  him  by  the  nose  before  he  could  open  his 
jaws  and  tow  the  creature  ashore  to  be  photographed. 
When  an  alligator  that  we  were  hunting  crawled 
into  his  cave,  I held  a noosed  rope  over  its  mouth 
while  the  boy  poked  a stick  through  the  mud  until  it 
hit  the  creature  in  his  hiding  place  and  soon  I had 
him  snared,  ready  to  be  dragged  out  on  the  prairie 
and  tied,  to  be  kept  till  the  Camera-man  was  ready 
for  him.  Then  we  turned  the  reptile  loose  on  a bit 
of  prairie,  and  the  boy  and  I,  armed  with  sticks, 
headed  him  off  when  he  tried  to  escape,  while  the 
Camera-man,  with  his  head  in  the  hood  of  his  in- 
strument, followed  the  creature  about  seeking  for  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  “Reason  vs.  Instinct.”  When 
the  Camera-man  was  through  with  him  the  alligator 
was  set  free,  a final  shot  being  taken  at  him  as  he 
walked  off.  Our  hunter-boys  could  never  be  made 
to  comprehend  our  reasons  for  restoring  to  the  crea- 
tures their  freedom.  They  understood  the  photo- 
graphing, but  when  this  was  done  why  not  collect 
a dollar  for  the  reptile’s  hide?  Their  manner  im- 
plied that  to  this  question  no  sane  answer  was  pos- 
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sible.  In  the  open  waters  of  the  rivers  and  the  Ever- 
glades we  used  a tiny  harpoon,  stopped  down  so 
that  it  could  only  penetrate  an  inch  beyond  the  barb 
and  inflict  but  a trifling  wound.  We  put  little  strain 
on  the  harpoon  line,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
enable  us  to  follow  the  creature  until  we  could  get  a 
rope  around  his  nose.  Sometimes  while  paddling 
in  a stream,  the  odor  of  musk  told  of  the  presence 
of  an  alligator  and  scrutiny  of  the  bottom  disclosed 
the  reptile  near,  or  under,  the  boat.  Then  a noose, 
made  of  the  end  of  the  painter,  was  slipped  under 
the  nose  of  the  alligator  and  after  a brief  struggle  the 
creature  was  hauled  aboard.  After  a few  hours  of 
captivity  almost  anything  could  be  done  with  the 
reptile,  although  we  were  always  shy  of  the  unfettered 
jaws  of  a big  one.  Our  hunter-boy  would  stand  in 
front  of  a large  alligator  and  hold  his  mouth  open  for 
the  Camera-man,  but  he  was  an  exceedingly  active 
youth  and  never  failed  to  jump  a little  quicker  than 
the  reptile.  These  alligators  often  played  possum 
with  us  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  tied  in  a skiff 
without  a kick  when  we  wished  to  tow  them  to  some 
place  convenient  for  the  work  of  the  Camera-man. 
But  they  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  a chance  to 
make  trouble  and  once  when  we  were  quietly  sailing 
down  a river,  towing  a skiff  in  which  we  had  tied  a 
’gator,  the  creature  thought  we  had  forgotten  him 
and  breaking  one  of  the  lines  which  held  him,  bit  a 
piece  out  of  the  skiff,  capsized  it  and  rolled  over  and 
over  with  it  in  the  water.  We  lowered  our  sails  and 
worked  frantically  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  before 
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the  reptile  could  drown.  Meanwhile  wind  and  tide 
swept  us  into  the  mangroves,  which  laid  hold  of  spars 
and  rigging  and  held  us  fast  where  myriads  of  mos- 
quitoes assembled  to  drain  us  of  our  blood. 

For  the  Nature-student  the  habits  of  the  alligator 
hold  much  interest;  to  the  camera-sportsman  he 
presents  delightful  possibilities;  while  to  the  every- 
day tourist  who  will  really  seek  him  in  his  home,  he 
will  give  an  assortment  of  sensations  more  thrilling 
than  could  be  unearthed  in  a year  of  ordinary  globe- 
trotting. 

Hunt  up  the  haunts  of  the  creature  until  you  find 
a river  that  he  frequents.  Paddle  quietly,  and  alone, 
down  the  stream  and  up  the  creeks  and  branches  that 
enter  it,  till  you  find  on  the  bank  the  bed  of  an  alli- 
gator with  signs  of  his  recent  presence.  Hide  your 
skiff,  sit  down  on  the  bed  and  wait  for  him  to  come 
home.  By  and  by,  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
you  may  see  three  little  black  dots,  the  nose  and  eyes 
of  your  absentee  landlord,  and  soon  the  whole  head, 
tail  and  back  may  appear.  He  will  swim  slowly 
toward  you  and  probably  sink  gradually  beneath  the 
surface  before  reaching  the  bank.  If  he  comes  on 
and  crawls  up  on  the  bank  beside  you  it  will  be  a high 
tribute  to  your  coolness  and  complete  control  of  your 
nerves,  and  the  incident  will  make  a pleasant  place  in 
your  memory. 

It  happened  once  to  me  that  after  sitting  silently 
in  my  skiff  for  half  an  hour  wondering  why  an  alli- 
gator I had  seen  didn’t  show  up,  I chanced  to  look 
down  and  saw  his  head  resting  quietly  on  the  surface 
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of  the  water  within  twelve  inches  of  my  hand  as  it  lay 
on  the  gunwale.  It  gives  a sensation  to  be  remem- 
bered to  sit  thus,  motionless,  watching  the  unwink- 
ing eyes  of  this  free,  wild,  powerful  brute  fixed  gravely 
on  your  face,  the  huge  jaws  and  the  little  that  shows 
of  the  long  white  teeth  within  reach  of  your  hand 
and  your  hand  within  reach  of  jaws  and  teeth.  Of 
course  if  you  have  the  mediaeval  instincts  of  some 
sportsmen  you  may  slowly,  so  slowly,  reach  for  the 
weapon  beside  you  and  send  a steel- jacketed  cylinder 
through  the  brute  brain  and  a couple  of  days  later 
watch  a bloated  carcass  floating  high  on  its  way 
to  the  Gulf,  giving  off  an  odor  appropriate  to  the 
incident. 

It  is  up  to  those  of  us  who  claim  to  be  Nature- 
lovers  to  look  after  the  Florida  alligator.  We  have 
just  organized  a society  to  weep  at  the  bier  of  the 
bison,  a creature  which  has  been  dead  so  long  that  he 
can  be  spoken  of  as  was  Lazarus,  and  have  promoted 
clubs  without  number  which  pester  Congress  and 
the  States  to  prevent  by  law  the  killing  of  game  birds 
and  beasts  for  food,  that  we  may  kill  more  of  them 
for  fun.  We  are  working,  almost  without  hope,  for 
birds  that  are  nearly  extinct  and  animals  which  have 
been  banished  from  their  environments  by  the  re- 
quirements of  Civilization,  but  we  are  neglecting 
a creature  whose  existence  is  imperiled,  although 
his  habitat  is  secure,  his  sustenance  not  threatened, 
and  he  only  needs  to  be  let  alone  to  restore  life  and 
attractiveness  to  the  waterways  of  a great  national 
playground. 
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A hot  coal  laid  on  a piece  of  comb,  which  rested  on  a cypress-knee, 
called  the  bees  and  gave  Bill  his  first  line. 


A few  hundred  yards  to  the  side,  bees  were  allowed  flight  to  their  main 
hive,  giving  the  second  line.  At  the  angle  of  intersection  the  tree 
was  found. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  BEE  HUNTER 

SMITH  loved  solitude,  when  he  could  share  it 
with  his  friends.  So  he  urged  us  to  join  him 
at  his  camp  in  the  Big  Cypress,  which  he 
described  as  a land  flowing  with  (tinned)  milk  and 
(wild)  honey.  He  was  fattening  himself  on  venison 
and  wild  turkey,  wrote  of  bear  and  panther,  recom- 
mended a 30.30  Winchester,  a 12-bore  pump-gun 
with  smokeless  cartridges,  and  sent  Bill,  his  “guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,”  to  pilot  us  into  his  wilder- 
ness. We  had  long  known  Bill  as  an  all-around 
hunter  and  trapper  whose  specialty  was  bee-hunting, 
and  as  a bee  campaign  was  on  our  program  we  armed 
ourselves  with  modern  cameras  and  plate  ammuni- 
tion, in  place  of  the  archaic  weapons  suggested  by 
our  friend,  and  with  a compass,  toothbrush  and  head- 
net  each,  together  with  some  non-essential  clothing, 
stowed  ourselves  away  in  Bill’s  skiff. 

We  threaded  narrow  channels  that  zizagged  among 
keys  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  crossed  wide, 
shallow  bays  with  oyster  bars  over  which  the  skiff 
had  to  be  dragged,  passed  through  openings  which 
projecting  mangrove  bushes  had  closed  to  the  eye, 
poled  up  creeks  so  crooked  that  snakes  lost  their  way 
in  them,  until  we  reached  Bill’s  shack,  which  was  on 
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the  mainland.  Here  we  exchanged  the  skiff  for  a 
mule  and  cart.  The  water  voyage  had  been  dry,  the 
journey  by  land  was  mostly  through  water,  over 
boggy  prairie,  between  web-footed  cypress  trees 
standing  in  pools  of  water,  with  occasional  stretches 
of  sandy  pine  land.  We  made  slow  progress  along 
an  invisible  road,  through  a country  which  has  been 
described  as  “not  wet  enough  for  frogs,  but  most 
too  wet  for  folks.”  More  frequently  we  carried  the 
cart  than  rode  in  it.  If  we  dodged  the  devil  of  a 
bowlder  on  one  side,  we  fell  into  the  deep  sea  of  a 
mudhole  on  the  other.  When  the  low-hanging  axle 
brought  up  against  a cypress  knee  and  jarred  the 
teeth  out  of  our  heads,  we  got  out  in  the  mud  and 
boosted  the  cart  over  the  trouble.  Riding  soon  tired 
us  and  we  waded  for  a rest,  waded  and  walked,  until 
night  came  and  we  had  covered  only  fifteen  of  the 
twenty-three  miles  which  lay  between  the  shack  we 
had  left  and  the  camp  we  were  bound  for.  When 
the  mule  had  been  turned  loose  to  forage  for  thistles 
or  such  other  delicacies  as  were  available,  Bill  started 
a fire  with  fat  chunks  of  the  pine  that  grew  around 
us  and  cut  the  bud  from  a cabbage  palmetto  for  our 
supper.  We  made  beds  of  palmetto  fans,  lay  down 
under  the  stars  and  listened  to  Bill’s  quaint  stories  of 
hunting  adventures,  of  curious  facts  which  he  had 
learned  and  happenings  which  he  had  seen;  then, 
as  he  wandered  into  other  fields,  inviting  polemical 
discussion  of  religious  dogmas  which  he  had  picked 
up  or  invented,  we  glided  into  dreamless  slumber 
from  which  we  awakened  to  see  Bill  and  the  mule 
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ready  to  strike  the  trail.  The  sun  had  not  risen 
and  I was  troubled  to  get  my  bearings,  for  every  pine 
tree  looked  like  its  neighbor,  every  cypress  strand 
was  merely  a replica  of  every  other  cypress  strand, 
palmetto  groups  were  alike  as  twins,  expanses  of 
open  prairie  bore  to  other  expanses  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  peas  in  a pod,  yet  Bill  walked  in  front  of  the 
mule,  in  a line  that  was  straight,  eight  miles  to  Smith 
and  his  camp. 

We  were  welcomed  with  a whoop  to  the  campfire 
with  its  pot  of  grits  which  we  proceeded  to  assimilate, 
while  Bill  and  his  brother  broiled  big  chunks  of  wild 
turkey  for  our  three  overdue  meals.  When  the  after- 
dinner  pipe  had  been  smoked,  the  wild  turkeys  in 
the  larder  exhibited  and  post-mortems  held  after  the 
manner  of  sportsmen,  Bill  put  a coal  from  the  fire 
on  a piece  of  honeycomb  which  he  laid  on  top  of  a 
curious  up-thrusting  growth  called  cypress  knee, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  next  story 
several  bees  had  followed  up  the  trail  of  the  smoking 
honey  and  loaded  themselves  with  the  treasure  trove. 
As  they  flew  away,  I failed  to  see  whither,  Bill  said 
they  were  from  two  hives,  one  of  which  was  from 
some  tree  almost  due  south  from  us  and  the  other 
in  one  about  northeast.  After  watching  the  honey 
bait  for  a few  minutes  he  said  the  hive  to  the  south 
was  nearest.  I asked  him  how  he  knew  and  he  re- 
plied, “Bees  get  back  sooner.”  I didn’t  believe  him, 
but  refrained  from  telling  him  so.  He  put  the  smok- 
ing bait  in  a little  box  with  a sliding  glass  top  in 
which  he  captured  several  bees.  He  then  moved 
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about  a hundred  yards  to  the  east  and  released  a bee 
which  took  a course  something  west  of  south.  Bill 
said  we  would  find  the  hive  “in  them  cypress  over  ’n 
that  swamp  ’bout  a quarter  off.”  We  walked  to  the 
swamp  and  waded  in,  swerving  from  a bee  line  only 
to  avoid  impenetrable  tangles  and  keep  out  of  deep 
holes.  Squirrels  looked  down  on  us  from  the 
branches  of  tall  trees,  wading  birds  flew  flabbily  be- 
fore us  and  once  Bill  kicked  aside  a moccasin  that 
seemed  about  to  strike.  As  we  walked  farther  in 
the  swamp  Bill  moved  more  and  more  slowly,  gaz- 
ing intently  upward  and  studying  the  top  of  every 
big  tree.  After  we  had  gone  a quarter  of  a mile  he 
turned  loose  another  bee  which  flew  to  the  north. 
Bill  said  we  had  gone  past  the  hive  and  asked  me 
where  my  eyes  had  been.  Then  he  exclaimed, 
“There  it  is!”  and  pointing  out  a big  cypress  about 
fifty  yards  away  tried  to  make  me  see  a knot-hole 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground  which  he  said  was  the  door 
to  the  hive.  I told  him  that  I could  see  the  tree  all 
right,  that  it  might  have  a knot-hole,  though  it  would 
take  a telescope  to  prove  it,  but  as  to  seeing  bees  at 
that  distance  it  couldn’t  be  done.  He  tried  to  show 
me  the  yellow  stain  of  wax  left  around  the  hole  by 
the  feet  of  the  bees  and  promised  me  a view  at  short 
range  the  next  morning. 

We  returned  to  camp  and  learned  that  Smith  had 
gone  into  the  near-by  hammock  to  find  out  what  was 
exciting  his  dog,  which  could  still  be  heard  barking 
angrily.  A little  later  we  heard  two  shots  from  the 
thick  woods  where  he  had  gone,  followed  by  the 
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savage  barking  of  a very  much  agitated  dog,  which 
Bill  said  must  be  in  a mix-up  with  a wild-cat.  Our 
surmising  was  cut  short  by  the  hunter’s  signal  for 
help,  two  shots  in  quick  succession  followed  by  a 
third  after  a brief  interval.  Bill  and  his  brother 
started  on  a run  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  and 
remained  away  so  long  that  we  were  considering  a 
relief  expedition  when  “three  men  and  a dog,”  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  glory  and  bearing  the  carcass  of 
a panther  that  from  tip  to  tip  measured  ninety-four 
inches,  returned  to  camp.  Smith  had  followed  his 
dog  into  a thicket  where  he  was  barking  at  something 
which  Smith  supposed  was  a coon.  When  he  found 
himself  looking  into  the  eyes  of  a panther  that 
crouched  on  a limb  twenty  feet  above  him,  he  was 
reminded  unpleasantly  of  the  fact  that,  instead  of  a 
rifle,  he  held  in  his  hand  a fowling  piece  loaded  with 
small  shot.  The  time  seemed  long,  as  he  stood 
within  a single  bound  of  the  most  dangerous  of  wild 
animals,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  his,  slowly  feeling  out 
bird  cartridges  from  his  gun  and  pressing  shells 
loaded  with  buckshot  in  their  places,  but  there  was 
surely  neither  haste  nor  nervousness  in  the  cautious 
motion  that  lifted  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder,  and 
when  the  flame  streamed  from  it  the  sights  were  in 
accurate  alignment  with  the  brain  of  the  savage  beast. 
The  panther  partly  sprang  and  partly  fell  to  the 
ground,  receiving  a second  shot  which  was  fired  from 
precaution  rather  than  necessity.  It  isn’t  every  day 
that  a hunter  gets  a panther,  nor  is  it  every  hunter 
that  ever  gets  one,  and  we  sympathized  with  Smith 
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in  his  struggle  to  maintain  before  the  campfire,  as 
we  talked  far  into  the  night,  the  air  of  nonchalance 
which  he  at  first  assumed.  But  there  was  a fly  in 
the  ointment  of  the  Camera-man  when  he  heard  of 
the  pose  of  the  panther. 

For  the  hunt  of  the  next  morning  we  arrayed  our- 
selves in  defensive  armor  of  head-nets,  padded  gloves, 
coat  sleeves  tied  at  the  wrists,  and  trousers  at  the 
ankles.  The  professionals,  Bill  and  his  brother,  with- 
out gloves  or  netting,  attacked  with  axes  the  big 
cypress,  which  the  bees  had  homesteaded,  but  when 
the  tree  fell  they  protected  themselves  from  the 
enraged  insects  by  the  smoke  of  burning  palmetto 
fans  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  as  they  quickly 
plugged  up  the  front  door  of  the  bee  habitation.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  the  bees,  but  were  mindful  of  the 
monition  of  Mohammed  and  tied  their  camels  before 
trusting  them  to  God.  The  bee-hunters  sounded 
the  trunk  of  the  fallen  tree  with  their  axes  and  began 
splitting  off  a big  chip  six  feet  long  and  including 
about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  tree. 
Just  before  the  axe  broke  through  into  the  cavity 
where  the  bees  were  making  merry  music,  Bill  started 
a smudge  under  the  tree  and  within  its  friendly  refuge 
split  off  the  chip  and  laid  open  the  store  of  accumu- 
lated honey.  The  hunters  retired,  the  bees  swarmed 
forth  filling  the  air  with  their  angry  buzzing  and  the 
hour  of  the  Camera-man  had  come.  He  found  the 
bees  and  the  bees  found  him.  There  were  crevices 
in  his  armor,  bare  wrists,  thinly  covered  sections  of 
sensitive  skin  and  exposed  spots,  and  the  insects 
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located  them  with  accuracy.  His  head-net  pre- 
vented accurate  focusing  and  he  tore  it  off;  he 
couldn’t  press  the  bulb  with  padded  gloves  so  he  laid 
them  aside,  for  otherwise  the  expedition  would  be 
a failure  and  it  was  better  to  return  on  his  shield 
than  without  it.  Thereafter  the  chivalrous  bees  lit 
on  his  face  and  hands  and  crawled  over  them  but 
never  again  stung  him.  He  photographed  them,  as 
well  as  the  honey-filled  comb,  of  which  full  fifty 
pounds  rested  within  the  hollow  of  the  cypress,  built 
there  in  rows  overlapping  each  other,  arranged  with 
an  architectural  skill  worthy  of  their  repute  as  the 
primal  geometricians.  He  photographed  groups  of 
bees  as  they  clustered  on  adjacent  logs  or  cypress 
knees  and  contemplated  the  ruins  of  their  heritage. 
When  the  Camera-man  rested  from  his  labors  he 
refreshed  himself  with  big  mouthfuls  of  honeycomb, 
illustrating  the  economic  policy  of  transferring  goods 
“direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.”  After 
the  bees  had  quieted  down,  the  bee-hunters  robbed 
them  of  the  property  they  had  accumulated,  tearing 
away  with  bare  hands  great  pieces  of  comb  over 
which  scores  of  bereaved  bees  were  crawling  and 
unconcernedly  brushed  aside  the  rightful  owners  as 
they  put  their  honey  into  big  pails  provided  to  contain 
the  plunder.  For  hours  after  the  destruction  of  their 
home  many  of  the  bees  remained,  crawling  over  the 
log  and  mourning  their  misfortunes  as  they  ate 
crumbs  of  scattered  comb,  while  even  a week  later 
a few  could  still  be  found  contemplating  the  ruins. 

The  wild  bee  like  his  tame  brother  has  his  favorites 
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among  human  kind.  He  confers  his  friendship  on 
some  and  extends  enmity  to  others  without  discover- 
able reasons.  In  general,  steady  nerves  and  slow 
motions  will  save  one  from  trouble  with  bees  even 
when  they  light  on  his  bare  face  and  hands,  but  there 
are  persons  for  whom  bees  seem  to  have  a reasonless 
antipathy  and  whom  they  sting  at  sight. 

In  the  frozen  North,  to  rob  a bee  tree  is  often  to 
destroy  its  population,  but  in  this  land  of  everlasting 
summer  with  ever  blooming  flowers  it  only  gives  the 
community  a lesson,  worthy  of  more  extended  appli- 
cation, on  the  folly  of  hoarding  beyond  one’s  needs. 
Bill  told  us  of  a bee  tree  which  he  had  marked  some 
months  before,  containing,  he  thought,  a big  lot  of 
honey.  He  guided  us  three  miles  in  a bee  line, 
through  swamp  and  forest,  straight  to  the  tree,  only 
to  find  after  felling  it,  that  a colony  of  ants  had  fore- 
stalled us  and  robbed  the  bees  with  a thoroughness 
that  left  nothing  to  console  their  successors. 

The  life  of  the  bee  hunter  is  not  strenuous  along 
modern  lines.  Starting  with  a bit  of  honey  and  a 
few  cartridges  for  his  rifle,  he  will  spend  weeks  in  the 
woods,  living  on  the  country,  eating  venison  and  wild 
turkey  and  sleeping  under  the  stars.  For  his  few 
civilized  requirements  of  clothing,  coffee,  ammuni- 
tion and  utensils  he  draws  on  his  banks  in  the  hollow 
trees  and  the  Big  Cypress.  You  can  go  with  him 
and  find  rest  and  zest  in  the  great  wilderness,  if  the 
true  spirit  of  the  campfire  possesses  you.  He  is  your 
peer  by  virtue  of  his  better  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  count  in  the  primitive  life  you  must  lead.  The 
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Smith,  in  gloves  and  head-net,  inspects  the  honey. 


Protected  only  by  a little  smoke  the  bee  hunters  take  out  the  comb 
with  bare  hands. 


A 


The  Bee  Hunter 


wider  your  experience  in  the  great  world  outside, 
the  keener  will  be  your  enjoyment  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  environment. 

When  Bill  was  struck  by  a rattlesnake,  which  sunk 
its  fangs  deep  in  his  flesh,  Smith,  who  happily  was 
with  him,  instantly  put  his  lips  to  the  wound  and 
sucked  out  as  much  of  the  deadly  venom  as  possible. 
For  a time  the  issue  was  uncertain,  yet  in  a few  weeks 
Bill  was  again  tramping  the  woods  and  swamps  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  he  had  not  so  lately  looked  deep 
into  the  eyes  of  Death. 


I 
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The  next  day  the  cavity  was  filled  with  bees. 
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CHAPTER  X 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A SAWFISH 

MAKE  him  jump,  I want  more  action,”  said 
the  Camera-man,  with  his  eyes  buried  in  the 
hood  of  his  instrument. 

“Sawfish  don’t  jump!  What  you  want  is  more 
imagination — and  a pencil.  Then  you’d  be  up-to- 
date.” 

The  Camera-man  was  ungrateful.  The  biggest 
sawfish  in  the  country  had  been  harpooned  for  him; 
during  a struggle  of  two  hours  the  creature  had  done 
everything  a sawfish  knows  how  to  do,  and  now  two 
of  us  were  resting,  I with  feet  braced  against  the  for- 
ward thwart,  weight  bearing  on  the  harpoon  line, 
and  the  huge  fish  so  near  us  that  every  swing  of  his 
big  saw  landed  a blow  upon  the  bow  that  sent  shivers 
through  the  skiff  and  the  folks  in  it. 

Some  hours  earlier,  the  beginning  of  the  incoming 
tide  had  found  me  standing  in  the  bow  of  a skiff 
which  my  boatman  slowly  sculled  through  one  of 
the  channels  that  wound  among  the  shallow  banks 
lying  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
As  the  water  had  deepened  on  the  banks,  schools  of 
silver  mullet  spread  over  them,  seeking  food  one 
moment,  and  the  next  leaping  in  panic  from  some 
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enemy,  real  or  fancied;  sheepshead  showed  their 
stripes  of  black  and  white  near  the  bottom,  and  drum- 
fish  left  Y-shaped  trails  on  top  of  the  water;  channel 
bass,  so  big  that  the  hand  holding  the  harpoon  was 
lifted  involuntarily,  darted  fiercely  upon  their  prey; 
sting-rays,  from  their  beds  on  the  banks,  stirred  up 
clouds  of  mud  as  they  scurried  away;  the  bayonet 
fin  of  a tarpon  cut  the  water  near  me  and  invited  the 
weapon  which  would  have  been  thrown,  had  I not 
remembered  just  in  time  that  he  was  not  on  our 
program  for  the  day;  families  of  dolphins  came 
rolling  toward  us,  but  just  beyond  the  possible  range  of 
a harpoon,  lifted  high  their  heads,  gave  us  one  slow 
comprehending  glance,  and  a line  of  bobbing  heads 
left  a straight  wake  halfway  to  the  horizon ; the  fin  of 
a large  shark  gliding  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
followed  by  a tail  swaying  from  side  to  side  with  a 
quick  uniform  stroke,  tempted  me  too  far  and  the 
harpoon  sunk  in  his  body,  but  the  line  scarcely 
tautened,  for  the  fish,  turning  quickly,  cut  it  with  his 
fine  saw  teeth  and  swam  away  with  my  beautiful 
harpoon  of  tempered  tool  steel,  the  evolution  of  years 
of  harpooning.  I was  chagrined  that  my  slow  mov- 
ing mind  had  failed  to  restrain  my  excited  hand,  for 
experience  had  taught  me  that  sharks  always  cut  the 
line  that  is  not  guarded  by  chain  or  wire. 

I had  hardly  fastened  a spare  harpoon  to  the  line, 
when  there  came  gliding  toward  me,  with  slowly 
moving  weapon,  a sawfish  of  majestic  proportions. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  channel  seemed  in  motion, 
as  I looked  down  upon  his  broad  back.  His  saw 
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was  already  beneath  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  the 
harpoon  must  be  thrown  instantly,  if  at  all.  The 
time  for  consideration  was  too  short,  I acted  un- 
wisely, and  as  the  steel  entered  his  body  I was  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skiff,  which  was  nearly  capsized 
by  a blow  from  the  great  saw  of  the  fish,  so  savage, 
that  it  broke  the  weapon  in  two,  about  three  feet 
from  the  head  of  the  fish.  For  two  hundred  yards 
we  spurted  along  the  channel,  at  a rate  of  speed  that 
must  have  broken  the  racing  records  of  his  family. 
My  hands  were  torn  and  blistered  from  clutching  the 
line  to  get  under  good  headway  before  the  end  of  it 
was  reached.  If  I failed  to  well  overcome  the  skiff’s 
inertia,  the  line  would  part  or  the  harpoon  tear  out, 
for  there  was  vis  viva  in  that  half -ton  of  sawfish. 

After  the  first  big  rush  our  steed  settled  down  to 
a jog  trot,  against  which  I braced  myself,  throwing 
my  weight  on  the  harpoon  line,  with  the  sensation 
of  driving  a hard-mouthed  horse  with  runaway  ten- 
dencies. For  a quarter  of  a mile  we  rode  joyously, 
while  far  behind  us,  in  a skiff  with  the  Camera-man, 
an  oarsman  toiled  painfully.  When  the  creature, 
who  for  the  time  was  running  the  show,  reached  the 
end  of  the  deep  water,  he  turned  about  and  swam 
back  through  the  same  channel.  As  we  passed  the 
other  skiff,  the  click  of  the  shutter  was  heard  and  the 
chase  was  renewed  in  the  new  direction.  Again,  as 
the  water  shoaled,  the  fish  turned,  giving  me  a chance 
to  gather  in  much  of  the  line  and  bring  the  skiff  within 
a few  yards  of  the  fish.  Here  three  other  large  saw- 
fish, each  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  joined  the  pro- 
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cession  and  for  several  hundred  yards  swam  near  us, 
sometimes  beside  our  fish  and  sometimes  near  and 
under  our  skiff.  Several  times  the  tense  harpoon 
line  was  struck  by  one  of  them  and  more  than  once  I 
fancied  their  attitude  was  distinctly  threatening  to 
our  skiff  and  its  occupants.  After  they  had  left  us, 
we  rowed  back  and  forth  over  the  same  course  many 
times.  When  we  passed  the  other  skiff,  I usually 
put  an  extra  strain  on  the  line,  hoping  to  persuade 
both  fish  and  Camera-man  to  get  busy.  When  the 
sawfish  stopped  in  a deep  hole  and  sulked,  I was  re- 
minded that  long  ago,  when  the  Camera-man  wore 
knickerbockers,  he  had  played  a smaller  sawfish  for 
seven  hours,  up  and  down  this  same  channel,  without 
tiring  anything  but  himself.  Something  must  be 
done,  for  we  couldn’t  spare  that  much  time.  It  was 
suggested  from  the  other  skiff  that  we  hold  back  with 
the  oars  against  the  dashes  of  the  fish.  A single  trial 
sufficed,  two  would  have  implied  idiocy,  the  one  so 
nearly  wrecked  us.  We  lashed  a hunting  knife  to 
the  harpoon  pole  and  when  next  the  sawfish  sulked, 
pulled  our  skiff  directly  over  him  and  struck.  An 
ugly  weapon  rose  beside  us  up  through  the  water, 
like  the  Excalibur  of  King  Arthur. 

The  Camera-man  waited  for  the  head  to  show,  and 
when  it  didn’t  appear  and  he  had  lost  his  chance,  I 
upbraided  him  for  expecting  a sawfish  to  lift  his  head 
above  the  surface,  like  a manatee  or  a dolphin.  We 
punched  the  fish  again  with  the  knife  and  he  whacked 
with  his  broken  saw  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  skiff 
which  he  kept  always  between  himself  and  the  camera. 
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CATCHING  THE  SAW  FISH 

(1)  There  is  a big  swirl  in  the  water.  (2)  You  attempt  to  lasso  him. 
(3)  Succeeding,  the  struggling  fish  is  drawn  to  the  skiff. 
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To  provide  against  breaking  the  harpoon  line,  we 
borrowed  the  outfit  of  the  Camera-man  and  my  boat- 
man put  a second  iron  in  the  fish.  When  the  flurry 
which  this  occasioned  was  over,  we  rowed  to  a bank 
where  the  water  was  so  shoal  that  the  fish  would  have 
to  show  up,  if  he  could  be  towed  there.  We  anchored 
the  skiff  to  oars  driven  in  the  mud  and  attempted  to 
haul  half  a ton  of  unwilling  sawfish  a hundred  yards. 
It  was  a fine  struggle,  but  “some  laborious”  as  my 
boatman,  who  backed  me  up  on  the  line,  observed. 
As  the  fish  reached  shallow  water  he  woke  up,  and 
when  he  was  so  near  that  every  other  blow  of  his  saw 
landed  on  the  bow  of  the  skiff,  I thought  the  picture 
sufficiently  realistic  and  rested.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Camera-man  called  for  “more  action,”  and  as  we 
struggled  to  drag  the  creature  yet  nearer,  I found 
myself  repeating  “ Morituri  te  salutamus ,”  when,  with 
a sudden  violent  dash,  the  sawfish  tore  the  skiff  from 
its  moorings  and  bore  us  away  on  another  John  Gil- 
pin’s ride. 

When  he  had  again  been  hauled  into  shoal  water, 
we  cast  a line  over  his  saw,  passed  it  through  the  ring- 
bolt at  the  bow  and  lashing  him  to  the  skiff,  fore  and 
aft,  started  on  a tempestuous  voyage  to  the  launch 
which  carried  us  between  our  cruising  boat  and  the 
cruising  ground  of  the  day.  A heavy  line  from  the 
launch  was  made  fast  to  the  tail  of  the  sawfish,  which 
was  then  cut  loose  from  the  skiff.  Starting  the  motor 
was  the  beginning  of  a new  contest.  The  balance  of 
power  was  in  favor  of  the  fish,  but  the  persistence  of 
the  engine  won  the  battle.  The  launch  gained  head- 
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way  for  a moment,  losing  it  at  the  next  dash  of  the 
fish.  Each  sideplay  of  the  latter  threw  the  boat  off 
its  course,  and  its  occasional  blows  on  the  planking 
jarred  the  craft  from  propeller  to  bow.  The  sawfish 
measured  15  feet  8 inches,  and  its  weight  probably 
exceeded  1,000  pounds.  Yet  his  body  was  eaten 
that  night  by  “Big  John,”  a dragon  of  a shark,  with  a 
local  reputation  of  mythologic  flavor,  the  story  of 
whose  life  is  not  complete,  but — I have  hopes. 

Harpooning  sawfish  is  a sport  covering  a wide 
range  of  sensations.  The  emotions  extend  from 
gentle  agitation  to  delirious  excitement,  and  the 
sportsman  may  measure  them  out  to  suit  his  require- 
ments as  accurately  as  he  can  apportion  the  con- 
tents of  his  flask.  Give  the  fish  plenty  of  line  and 
play  him  gently,  and  he  will  tow  you  with  sedateness 
for  miles.  Shorten  the  line,  pull  the  skiff  up  beside 
him,  and  if  the  bay  is  shallow,  his  struggles  will 
deluge  you  with  splashing  water  and  his  big  weapon 
beat  upon  your  skiff  with  a violence  that  will  satisfy 
any  normal  craving  for  excitement.  Better,  then,  be 
ready  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  skiff,  for  that  broad 
four-foot  saw,  with  its  fifty-two  teeth,  may  sweep 
with  the  power  of  a pile-driver  across  the  gunwale 
of  your  boat,  with  hara-kiri  the  probable  result  of 
getting  in  its  path.  One  of  my  boatmen  always  re- 
fused to  put  me  up  to  a sawfish.  His  sufficient  ex- 
cuse was,  “The  last  man  I did  that-a-way  to  was  my 
brother  and  the  sawfish  killed  him.” 

The  sawfish  is  found  in  all  the  streams  and  bays 
of  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  but  it  most  abundant  in 
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the  shallow  waters  east  and  south  of  Cape  Sable. 
Many  follow  the  channels  that  lead  from  Joe  Kemp’s 
Key  and,  as  the  tide  rises,  spread  over  the  banks  that 
lie  to  the  eastward,  feeding  on  the  mullet  and  other 
small  victims  of  their  slashing  saws.  They  can  then 
be  seen  from  a long  distance  and  distinguished  from 
other  fish  by  the  three  big  fins  which  they  trail  tan- 
dem above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  sportsman  stands  in  the  bow  of  his  skiff,  with 
his  harpoon  ready  in  his  hand,  and  is  poled  or  sculled 
in  the  wake  of  the  three  fins.  The  first  vain  throw 
at  the  form  beneath  the  fins  teaches  him  that  it  was 
only  the  tail  he  had  seen,  the  broad  body  and  sway- 
ing weapon  of  the  creature  lying  far  in  advance  of 
the  fins  that  appear  on  the  surface.  His  next  chance 
may  come  from  a fish  swimming  toward  him,  which 
he  only  sees  as  the  saw  glides  beneath  the  bow  of  his 
boat  and  a broad  back  lies  beneath  his  poised  har- 
poon. If  he  must  have  excitement,  he  strikes  and 
gets  it;  if  of  a prudent  mind,  he  waits  for  a chance  to 
throw  his  iron  into  a fish  from  behind  or  beside  those 
three  fins,  that  the  first  rush  of  the  quarry  may  be  less 
embarrassing. 

Harpooning  the  sawfish  pays  bigger  dividends  of 
legitimate  excitement  than  most  methods  of  fishing 
or  hunting.  Its  successes  are  personal,  justly  be- 
longing to  the  individual  sportsman  and  not  to  the 
guide,  who  so  often  should  be  credited  with  the 
trophies  of  the  chase  which  hang  in  fashionable  halls. 
It  may  fail  to  meet  that  crude  requirement,  that  to 
legitimatize  sport  the  carcass  of  the  game,  except- 
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in g,  perhaps,  the  fox  or  the  anise-seed  bag,  must  be 
eaten. 

Yet  the  casuist  might  urge  that  its  flesh  feeds 
worthy  sharks,  and  if  the  plea  is  denied  because 
sharks  ought  to  be  killed  and  not  fed,  there  remains 
the  argument  that  the  sawfish  is  himself  a shark. 
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A FLORIDA  FAMILY’S  PICNIC 

MR.  MACK  was  the  boss  fisherman  of  the  west 
coast  of  Florida,  with  house  and  warehouses 
in  its  chief  city.  His  brand  was  known 
throughout  the  country  and  standardized  the  goods 
it  covered.  The  shanties  resting  on  piles  in  the 
shallow  bays  and  the  palmetto  shacks  on  the  shore 
of  the  coast  were  the  quarters  of  his  employees  during 
the  fishing  season,  where  ice  was  kept,  nets  over- 
hauled and  repaired  and  the  men  slept  by  day,  for 
fishing  with  nets  in  that  country  is  mostly  night  work. 
No  union  dictated  the  hours  of  labor,  which,  gov- 
erned by  vagaries  of  fish  and  weather,  were  some- 
times twenty-four  to  the  day  and  sometimes  no  hours 
for  a week. 

Fifty  weeks  in  each  year  Mr.  Mack  devoted  to  his 
business,  a fortnight  belonged  exclusively  to  his 
family.  When  this  playtime  came,  the  best  boat  in 
his  fishing  fleet,  which  had  once  been  a famous  yacht, 
was  regularly  house-cleaned  and  fitted  up  as  a resi- 
dence. Each  member  of  the  household  arranged  his 
own  bunk  and  belongings  and  the  forty  years  be- 
tween the  oldest  and  the  youngest  melted  away  and 
for  the  time  they  were  all  children  together.  They 
sailed  down  the  coast  with  no  other  crew  than  they 
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found  in  the  family,  for  they  were  sailors  and  pilots 
all,  by  an  education  that  began  generations  before 
they  were  born. 

The  boat  seemed  to  sail  herself,  the  wheel  rolling 
idly  under  the  careless  hand  of  a youth  whose  eyes 
were  inboard  and  his  thoughts  wandering,  but  she 
always  held  true  to  her  course.  Sometimes  a squab 
of  a boy,  three  feet  high,  standing,  with  fat  legs  spread 
wide  and  hands  thrust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his 
brief  little  breeches,  would  say:  “That  jib  oughter 
be  trimmed  in,”  and  would  waddle  forward,  brace 
his  little  feet  and  tug  at  the  sheet  while  his  brother  at 
the  wheel  luffed  up  to  help  him.  There  was  sky- 
larking all  over  the  deck,  but  as  the  boat  went  about, 
somebody  always  happened  to  be  standing  by  the 
mainsheet,  while  one  or  two  boys  were  jamming  the 
jib  to  windward.  As  they  neared  a pass  small  heads 
would  be  cocked  sideways  as  their  owners  scanned 
the  skies  for  a sight  of  the  moon  that  they  might 
judge  if  the  tide  would  let  them  go  through  the  swash 
channel. 

All  nights  and  many  days  were  spent  in  little  bays 
or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  from  which  the  boys  explored 
in  skiffs,  crabbing  in  shallow  waters,  fishing  under 
banks  and  in  the  deeper  channels,  while  the  older 
members  of  the  family  wandered  along  the  outside 
beaches,  watching  the  breaking  waves  and  collecting 
shells  of  many  hues  and  infinite  variety,  or  gathering 
cocoa  plums  and  sea-grapes  in  the  thickets  behind  the 
beaches. 

At  Marco  the  grown-ups  found  friends  to  visit, 
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while  the  boys  explored  the  cocoanut  groves,  climbed 
the  lofty  palms  like  squirrels  and  sent  a skiff  load 
of  the  great  nuts  tumbling  to  the  ground.  Of  their 
wisdom  they  chose  the  half-ripened  nuts,  the  soft 
flesh  of  which  is  like  unto  ice  cream  without  the  ice. 
They  sat  under  tall  trees  of  avocado  pears  until  faces 
and  hands  were  smeared  with  the  luscious,  yellow, 
cream-like  substance  of  the  fruit,  and  when  they 
went  to  their  home  on  the  boat,  their  pockets  bulged 
and  their  shirtwaists  threatened  to  burst  with  their 
loads  of  guavas  and  limes. 

They  patched  up  a net  and  rowed  through  the  pass 
to  the  outer  beach  in  search  of  a mess  of  pompano, 
the  choicest  food  fish  of  the  South.  Scanning  the 
water  with  judgment  as  mature  as  they  themselves 
were  youthful,  they  selected  a bit  of  the  beach  for 
their  first  trial,  overhauled  their  net  and  stowed  it 
in  the  skiff  with  all  the  skill  of  practiced  fishermen. 
The  fattest  boy  volunteered  to  act  as  anchor  and  sit- 
ting down  in  the  surf  held  on  to  the  staff  at  one  end 
of  the  net,  the  second  one  rowed  the  skiff  out  from 
the  shore  and  back,  in  a semi-circle,  to  the  beach, 
while  the  third  paid  out  the  net  as  the  skiff  progressed. 
The  ends  of  the  net  were  then  dragged  up  on  the 
beach  and  the  boys,  working  from  these  ends  to  the 
middle,  hauled  in  the  whole  net,  the  leaden  sinkers 
sliding  along  the  sand  and  the  cork  floats  holding 
the  top  of  the  net  to  the  surface.  When  the  net  was 
half  on  the  beach  there  was  commotion  in  the  other 
half  in  the  water,  some  pompano  dashed  into  the 
meshes  and  others  leaped  over  the  cork  line,  but 
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enough  were  caught  for  a picnic  on  shore.  Broiled 
pompano  was  here  supplemented  by  the  boiled  bud 
of  a young  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  a vegetable 
which  a Southern  boy  or  a bear  can  extract  in  a few 
minutes,  while  a Northerner,  with  axe  rebounding 
from  the  elastic  petioles  of  the  big  tough  leaves  which 
sheathe  the  young  tree,  would  sweat  over  the  job  for 
an  hour. 

One  day  while  they  were  at  Marco  a sloop  with 
sails  en  deshabille , propelled  by  a pole,  bumped  into 
the  piles  and  its  owner  crawled  out  on  the  dock  with 
bruised  and  lacerated  hands.  Montgomery  was  an 
old  blacksmith  from  some  back  country  in  the  North 
where  he  had  never  been  exposed  to  seamanship,  and 
his  account  of  his  misfortunes  gave  the  cruising  boys 
fits.  He  told  them  he  went  out  to  try  a boat  he  had 
just  traded  for  and  first  ran  into  an  oyster  bed  that 
he  couldn’t  see  and  then  he  tripped  over  the  jib  string 
and  fell  on  the  tiller  handle.  When  he  got  up,  the 
boomstick  swung  across  the  boat  and  knocked  him 
overboard  into  the  oyster  bed.  He  explained  that  he 
was  cut  up  and  badly  bruised,  but  not  beaten,  and 
after  pushing  his  boat  out  into  the  channel  had  sailed 
out  of  the  pass  all  right,  but  got  into  the  surf  outside, 
where  the  waves  banged  him  on  the  bar  and  broke 
the  forks  of  his  top  boomstick  and  broke  off  the  bottom 
boomstick  halfway  to  the  end,  and  then  a piece  got 
loose  and  smashed  the  top-bottom  of  his  boat.  The 
attempts  of  the  boys  to  sympathize  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  narrator  were  painful.  They  really 
wanted  to  be  polite  but  their  suppressed  mirth  struck 
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in  and  affected  them  like  the  colic.  They  never  fully 
recovered  and  as  the  cruise  continued  orders  to 
“Leggo  the  string  that’s  tied  to  that  top-boomstick,” 
became  so  common  that  the  father  of  the  boys  had 
to  issue  an  injunction  against  their  use  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  sea-grammar  of  the 
family. 

At  Caxambas  the  family  found  other  friends, 
whose  fields  were  filled  with  more  than  a million  pine- 
apples, that  is,  when  the  cruisers  landed,  for  when 
they  left  the  number  had  been  reduced.  The  boys 
were  amphibious,  went  overboard  on  the  slightest 
provocation  and  played  together  in  the  water  like 
young  otters.  They  were  proud  of  their  proficiency 
in  water  sports  and  as  they  ran  out  on  the  bow- 
sprit one  day  and  diving  deeply  swam  beneath  the 
surface  across  the  wide  channel  and  then  played  a 
game  of  leap-frog  in  the  water,  they  succeeded  in 
impressing  a youth  who  stood  looking  at  them  from 
the  deck  of  a Northern  boat  which  was  tied  to  the 
wharf.  He  was  a son  of  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  I, 
who  happened  to  be  looking  on,  was  regretting  that  the 
harsher  climate  of  his  home  had  probably  kept  him 
from  acquiring  the  skill  of  the  boys  he  was  watching, 
when  he  suddenly  went  below  and  quickly  coming 
back  in  bathing  trunks,  ran  fifty  feet  up  the  rigging 
to  the  cross-trees  like  a cat  and  dove  far  out  into  the 
stream.  He  swam  swiftly  back  to  his  boat,  scrambled 
up  to  the  crosstrees  and  again  sprang  far  out,  this 
time  holding  his  body  horizontally  as  he  fell,  until 
near  the  surface  when  he  turned  a quick  somersault 
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and  plunged  headfirst  deeply  in  the  water.  When 
he  came  up  this  time,  it  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
picnic  boat,  under  which  he  had  swam,  and  as  he 
joined  the  boys  in  their  game  I wasted  no  more 
sympathy  on  him  for  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
water. 

From  Caxambas  to  Cape  Sable  is  mostly  clam  bed 
and  when  it  came  to  treading  the  raw  material  of 
clam  chowder  out  of  the  oozy  mud  with  bare  feet, 
even  the  women  folks  had  to  be  counted  in.  In  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  the  boys  could  gather  in  a few 
minutes  from  the  trees  more  oysters  than  they  could 
eat  in  a week  and  a net  set  across  any  deep  channel 
was  pretty  sure  of  a four  hundred-pound  loggerhead 
turtle  as  soon  as  the  tide  turned  and  the  net  began 
to  “fish.”  Then,  too,  there  was  always  the  chance, 
if  the  place  of  setting  the  net  was  chosen  with  wis- 
dom, of  the  capture  of  a delicate,  young,  grass-fed 
green  turtle,  stuffed  with  soups,  steaks  and  stews  of 
matchless  flavor.  One  evening  they  anchored  just 
within  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Rodgers  River  and 
watched  the  birds  wading  upon  the  shallow  banks, 
and  afterward  flying  to  their  near-by  roosts,  until 
night  fell  and  then,  as  the  boys  listened  to  coons 
quarreling  on  the  oyster  reefs,  the  occasional  scream 
of  a panther  and  the  bellowing  of  big  alligators, 
they  planned  for  the  next  day  an  excursion  by  land 
and  an  exploration  by  water  up  the  river.  But  in 
the  soft  climate  of  South  Florida  days  melt  away,  a 
ball  and  chain  wouldn’t  keep  the  hours  in  sight, 
and  when  the  next  morning  came,  Mr.  Mack  held 
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up  his  watch  to  his  family  and  said:  “Forty-eight 
hours  more,”  the  boys  knew  the  time  had  been 
stretched  to  the  uttermost.  A strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  their  home  two  hundred  miles  away,  and 
they  were  in  honor  bound  to  be  there  in  two  days. 

In  five  minutes  the  boat  was  close  hauled  on  the 
first  of  a series  of  tacks  that  would  continue  night 
and  day  up  the  coast  until  the  anchor  was  dropped 
in  the  harbor  of  their  home. 
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TARPON  FISHING 

TARPON  fishing  is  more  kinds  of  sport  than 
any  other  known  game.  Tarpon  of  any  age 
will  rise  to  a fly  and  young  members  of  the 
family,  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  may 
usually  be  found  in  the  creeks  that  feed  the  rivers 
of  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  captured  with  a light 
trout  rod,  after  a fight  more  brilliant  than  was  ever 
put  up  by  the  most  gallant  trout  that  was  ever 
spawned.  The  swift  waters  of  the  syndicated  salmon 
streams  and  the  rugged  country  through  which  they 
flow,  possess  peculiar  charms  with  which  the  placid 
rivers  of  the  Florida  peninsula  make  no  pretense  of 
competing,  but  the  gamiest  of  salmon  compares  with 
the  gorgeous  Silver  King  as  a Satyr  to  Hyperion. 
As  a game  fish,  the  tarpon  is  in  a class  by  himself 
and  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  talk  of  comparison.  He 
presents  an  acrobatic  performance  and  chromatic 
spectacle  not  paralleled  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Imagine  a gracefully  contorted  body,  as  big  as  your- 
self, quivering  ten  feet  in  the  air,  panoplied  with  a 
thousand  glittering  silver  scales,  reflecting,  like 
facets  of  a great  diamond,  the  rays  of  a tropical  sun, 
surrounded  by  a halo  of  prismatic  drops  of  flying 
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water  and  all  backgrounded  by  the  massed  black 
clouds  and  solid  wall  of  falling  water  of  a near- 
approaching  storm.  The  tarpon  fights  with  all  the 
spirit  of  the  purest  strain  of  race  horse,  product  of 
a thousand  years  of  selection  and  training.  From 
the  time  he  feels  the  steel,  until  he  rolls  exhausted 
on  his  back,  his  activity  is  incessant.  He  leaps  out 
of  the  water,  several  times  his  own  length,  from  two 
to  a score  of  times,  and  the  action  of  his  gills  and 
head  is  so  rapid  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  it  and 
we  know  of  it  only  through  the  camera  which  divides 
time  into  thousandths  of  a second.  Of  a hundred 
leaps  no  two  are  alike  and  there  is  individuality  in 
every  fish.  When  struck,  your  tarpon  may  leap 
straight  up,  or  at  any  angle,  or  he  may  skim  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  rising  clear  of  it  half  a dozen 
times  in  as  many  seconds.  He  may  speed  like  a race 
horse  away  from  you  until  your  six  hundred  feet  of 
line  runs  out,  or  he  may  dash  straight  for  your  skiff, 
rubbing  against  it,  diving  under  it,  or  even  leaping 
over  it  and  tangling  you  in  your  own  line.  The 
tarpon  lends  himself  alike  to  the  needs  of  the  dilet- 
tante of  the  private  yacht  and  the  barefoot  boy  of  the 
fishing  boat.  The  cost  varies : there  is  the  fashionable 
yacht  which  disregards  expense,  the  chartered  outfit 
of  house-boat,  launch  and  dingeys,  with  a per  diem 
of  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  half  that  sum,  down 
to  the  five  dollars  and  upward  of  daily  disbursement 
by  the  personally  conducted  tourist,  and  the  one 
dollar  or  less  by  cruisers  in  fishing  boats  who  con- 
duct themselves.  Though  methods  differ  so  widely, 
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the  result  is  much  the  same  and  the  game  always 
worth  the  candle,  whether  played  with  a hundred- 
dollar  tackle  outfit,  one  of  four  dollars,  or  a cotton 
hand  line  and  a pair  of  canvas  gloves.  The  strenu- 
ousness of  the  sport  can  be  graduated  to  the  weakness 
of  the  invalid  or  the  capacity  of  the  athlete. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida  the  tarpon  season  is 
from  March  to  November.  They  are  especially 
numerous  in  June  and  July,  and  between  Capes 
Romano  and  Sable  a few  can  be  found  all  the  year 
round.  The  last  hour  of  the  ebb  and  the  first  two 
of  the  flood  can  be  recommended  for  trolling,  and 
the  slack  water  of  the  flood  tide  for  still-fishing,  but 
the  only  sure  time  to  troll  for  tarpon  is  when  they 
are  in  the  humor.  The  most  successful  tarpon 
fisherman  of  my  acquaintance  assures  me  that  the 
more  he  studies  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  fish  the 
less  he  knows  about  them.  Sometimes  they  will  take 
the  bait  as  it  touches  the  water,  at  others  I have 
vainly  dragged  it  over  a deep  hole,  from  which  the 
fish  were  rising  to  blow  at  the  rate  of  five  a minute, 
only  to  see  it  knocked  three  feet  in  the  air  by  the 
contemptuous  toss  of  a tarpon’s  tail.  You  cannot 
make  an  appointment  with  your  tarpon  as  you  do 
with  your  dentist.  If  you  are  patient,  he  will  come 
to  you  in  his  own  good  time  and  bite  at  any  old  rag 
you  choose  to  offer  him. 

Still-fishing  for  tarpon  is  the  old  and  lazy  method, 
but  is  yet  practiced  occasionally.  Your  boatman 
anchors  your  skiff  beside  a channel  which  runs 
through  the  shallow  waters  where  the  tarpon  finds 
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his  prey.  The  tarpon  hook  is  attached  to  the  line 
by  a three-foot  snood  of  braided  flax  or  other  soft  and 
strong  material  and  is  baited  with  half  a mullet.  Now 
cast  your  baited  hook  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  out  in 
the  channel,  place  your  rod  across  the  skiff  with  its 
point  toward  the  bait  and  its  reel  free  to  run.  Reel  off 
a dozen  yards  of  line,  coil  it  loosely  on  the  seat  before 
you,  light  your  pipe  and  muse  on  the  infinite,  or  cut 
the  leaves  of  the  latest  magazine,  while  your  boat- 
man “chums”  from  time  to  time  by  casting  bread 
upon  the  waters  in  the  form  of  fragments  of  fish. 
In  a few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  hours,  or  even  days, 
the  line  begins  to  run  out,  you  lay  aside  your  maga- 
zine and  pick  up  the  rod  while  your  boatman  takes 
in  the  anchor  and  sits  down  to  the  oars.  You  must 
feed  out  the  line  as  called  for,  resisting  all  temptation 
to  strike,  until  perhaps  fifty  yards  of  line  have  gone 
and  the  fish  been  allowed  ample  time  to  swallow  the 
bait.  Then  pressing  your  thumb  firmly  on  the  brake, 
“Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires.”  Two  hun- 
dred feet  away  a gleaming  form  of  burnished  silver 
leaps,  gyrating  in  the  air.  The  whirling  handle  of 
the  reel  raps  your  incautious  knuckles  and  the  friction 
of  the  line  burns  your  thumb  through  the  thick  brake 
of  sole  leather.  You  cry  out  to  your  boatman  as 
you  watch  the  diminishing  line  on  your  reel  and  he 
struggles  mightily  with  the  oars.  Soon  the  line 
slackens,  as  the  fish  turns,  and  the  multiplying  reel 
spins  beneath  your  nervous  fingers  as  you  labor  to 
wind  it  in.  Another  leap,  the  strain  on  the  line  shows 
that  the  fish  is  well  hooked,  and  with  skill  and  care 
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on  your  part,  the  chances  are  now  even  that  you  will 
conquer  him.  He  will  play  tricks  on  you,  will  leap 
out  of  the  water  beside  your  skiff  and  then  dart 
under  it  and  away,  and  as  you  reel  in  your  line  you 
will  find  the  tip  of  your  rod  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skiff.  Only  the  quickest  action,  mixed  with  good 
luck,  can  then  save  you.  He  will  twist  the  line 
around  a snag  or  a mangrove  root,  cut  it  on  an  oyster 
reef,  or  if  the  struggle  is  too  prolonged,  grind  apart 
the  snood  between  his  bony  jaws.  He  may  tow  you 
for  miles  and  hours  before  his  leaping  is  over  and 
he  floats  vanquished  beside  the  skiff.  You  should 
now  give  him  his  freedom,  but  if  he  is  your  first  tar- 
pon and  you  wish  his  scales  or  skin  as  souvenirs,  you 
will  strike  him  with  the  great  steel  gaff  and  probably 
go  overboard  to  him  in  his  final  struggle. 

The  strike,  after  the  first  anxious  paying  out  of  the 
line,  is  not  always  followed  by  the  leap  of  a silver 
king.  Sometimes  there  is  a steady  tug  at  the  line, 
which  comes  back  minus  the  hook,  the  snood  having 
been  bitten  in  two  by  a shark.  That’s  what  the 
snood  was  for,  so  that  the  shark  could  bite  it.  If 
steel  wire  had  been  used  you  would  have  had  to 
choose  between  cutting  the  line  and  being  towed  for 
miles  until  you  could  get  the  brute  to  the  surface 
where  you  could  shoot  him  or  kill  him  with  an  axe. 
Other  creatures  trouble  the  tarpon  still-fisherman. 
The  sting-ray,  unpleasantly  armed  and  hard  to  han- 
dle, the  sawfish  which  will  tow  you  back  and  forth  all 
day  without  seeming  to  know  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  big  three  hundred  pound  jewfish, 
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great  inert  masses,  catching  which  is  nearly  as  exhil- 
arating as  hoisting  an  anchor,  but  which  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  caught,  weighed  and  labeled 
Black  Sea-Bass. 

Better  than  still-fishing  is  the  more  modern  troll- 
ing, or  deep-sea  fishing,  in  the  big  passes,  where  the 
rod  must  be  held  ready  for  instant  action  and  condi- 
tions of  wind  and  tide  become  of  active  and  often  of 
controlling  interest. 

It  is  in  the  passes  of  Charlotte  Harbor,  notably 
that  of  Boca  Grande,  the  big  pass,  that  tarpon  fishing 
de  luxe  has  reached  its  fullest  development.  Day 
by  day,  during  April  and  May,  fishermen  and  fisher- 
women  gather  here  from  near-by  yachts,  American 
and  foreign;  from  house-boats  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor north  of  the  pass  or  in  one  of  the  coves  south  of  it ; 
and  from  hotels,  near  as  Useppi  and  far  as  Punta 
Gorda  or  Punta  Rassa.  The  typical  outfit  is  a 
dingey  with  a little  motor  and  a revolving  chair  in  the 
stern  in  which  the  fisherman  sits,  facing  backwards, 
also  a boatman  to  do  the  work.  Tackle  consists  of  a 
twenty-five  dollar,  one  piece,  six  and  a half  foot  rod, 
with  agate  guides  and  tip;  a big  forty  dollar  reel, 
built  like  a watch,  with  jeweled  bearings,  noiseless 
machinery  and  a perfection  of  action  which  is  a 
perennial  delight  to  the  mechanical  eye;  a four 
dollar,  twenty-four  thread  line,  two  hundred  yards 
long  and  tested  to  forty-eight  pounds;  a dollar  hook 
with  a bronze  cable  and  swivels;  a socket  in  the  belt 
to  hold  the  butt  of  the  rod;  and  a vacuum-sur- 
rounded-bottle  warranted  to  keep  coffee  hot  or  other 
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liquids  cold — if  the  cork  is  not  removed  too  fre- 
quently. A good  brake  on  the  rod  is  essential.  Some 
fishermen  wear  a thumb  stall  and  press  the  protected 
thumb  against  the  line  on  the  reel,  others  hinge  a 
piece  of  sole  leather  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  reel 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  trouble  with  these 
methods  is  that  when  a fisherman  gets  real  earnest  in 
using  them  he  burns  his  thumb.  The  ideal  brake 
is  a friction  disk  device  interposed  between  the  reel 
handle  and  the  reel  axle,  capable  of  adjustment  by 
set  screws  and  acting  automatically  when  the  handle 
is  held. 

The  best  bait  for  trolling  is  a strip  of  flesh  six 
inches  long  by  one  wide,  cut  from  a mullet  or  some 
other  white-bellied  fish,  and  roughly  trimmed  to 
suggest  a small  fish.  When  trailed  behind  a skiff, 
canoe,  or  little,  slow-moving  launch,  this  lure  is  very 
effective.  While  trolling,  the  fisherman  is  seldom 
bothered  by  other  fish,  although  an  occasional 
Spanish  mackerel,  cavalli  or  grouper  may  strike  at 
his  bait.  In  his  first  wild  leap  the  tarpon,  as  he  feels 
the  hook,  usually  throws  it  with  the  bait  high  in  the 
air.  If,  instead,  it  catches  in  his  bony  mouth,  the 
sportsman  must  keep  a constant  strain  upon  the  line, 
through  all  the  leaping,  twisting,  turning  and  sulking 
of  the  quarry.  How  difficult  this  is  with  a rod,  so 
nearly  springless  and  so  short,  is  best  known  to  the 
fisherman  of  most  experience.  Even  when  success 
seems  assured,  in  the  big  passes  and  among  the  outer 
keys,  a fourteen-foot  shark  is  likely  to  take  in  half 
of  your  six-foot  tarpon  at  a single  bite. 
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In  fighting  the  tarpon,  the  fisherman  holds  his  left 
hand  as  high  as  convenient  on  the  rod  and  throws  his 
weight  backward  against  it.  Then  throwing  the 
tip  of  the  rod  forward  he  reels  in  the  slackened  line. 
The  process  is  called  pumping,  and  the  fisherman’s 
heart  soon  pumps  with  it.  The  tarpon  which  I have 
captured  have  required  of  me  from  ten  minutes  to 
three  hours  each,  or  an  average  of  something  over 
half  an  hour,  of  incessant  toil,  before  they  have 
yielded.  For  those  who  fish  to  kill,  the  boatman’s 
skill  with  the  gaff  shortens  the  time.  Much  of  the 
pleasure  to  me  of  tarpon  fishing  lies  in  giving  freedom 
to  the  fish  after  his  surrender.  Even  after  he  has 
given  up  and  been  drawn  beside  the  boat  he  keeps 
up  a powerful  motion  of  his  tail,  and  there  is  excite- 
ment in  removing  the  hook  from  his  mouth.  Usually 
a quick  motion  of  the  hand  will  back  out  the  hook, 
sometimes  a small  penknife  blade  must  be  used  to 
free  the  barb,  and  once  in  ten  times  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a stick  or  the  handle  of  a paddle  as  a dis- 
gorger.  It  is  a delicate  operation  which  the  tarpon 
is  always  likely  to  complicate.  He  is  the  slimiest 
thing  in  creation  and  can  only  be  steadied  for  the 
work  in  his  mouth  by  holding  his  jaw  or  inserting 
a few  fingers  in  the  outer  edge  of  his  gills.  To  put 
the  hand  in  his  gills  would  invite  something  worse 
than  laceration.  Yet  I have  removed  the  hooks 
from  scores  of  tarpon,  even  in  rough  water,  while 
holding  them  beside  a tiny,  cranky  canoe,  the  sides 
of  which  rose  only  five  inches  above  the  water  line. 
Of  course  in  still-fishing  the  snood  usually  has  to  be 
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cut  to  free  the  tarpon  which  must  then  get  rid  of  the 
hook  as  best  he  can. 

Excitement  is  doubled  when  the  hand  line  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  rod  and  reel  windlass.  The  line 
should  be  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of 
cotton  loosely  twisted,  and  the  hands  must  be  guarded 
by  leather  or  canvas  gloves.  The  mouth  of  the  tar- 
pon can  be  felt  by  the  fisherman  as,  through  the 
reins,  the  horseman  feels  that  of  the  animal  he  drives. 
Each  stroke  of  the  tail  or  turn  of  the  swaying  body 
of  the  fish  is  telegraphed  to  the  hand  that  holds  the 
line.  Even  the  emotions  of  the  tarpon  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  angry  shaking  of  his  head,  or  its 
gentle  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  the  line.  The 
hand  line  lends  itself  to  work  with  the  canoe  and  the 
camera.  A light  canoe,  which  a twenty-four  thread 
tarpon  line  could  sustain,  suspended  in  the  air,  can 
be  held  by  a light  trolling  line  as  near  the  big  fish  as 
the  fisherman  chooses.  He  may  enjoy  his  drive  at 
a safe  distance  from  his  fiery  steed  or  he  can  invite 
the  mix-up  which  it  is  easy  to  get.  He  ought  never 
to  try  this  in  the  sweeping  tide  of  the  big  pass,  no 
matter  how  much  of  a water  dog  he  may  be,  without 
a friendly  boat  at  hand.  There  is  probably  no 
danger  from  sharks,  as  these  brutes  apparently  never 
attack  living  human  beings  in  this  country,  yet  after 
seeing  the  eagerness  with  which  they  gobble  up  tar- 
pon from  beside  the  boat,  I have  become  conserva- 
tive in  acting  upon  my  faith  in  their  harmlessness. 
In  less  turbulent  water  than  Boca  Grande  I have 
often  seen  the  shark  temper  tested.  In  Marco, 
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women  and  children  swim  about  the  dock  from 
which  men  are  fishing  for  sharks,  and  more  than  once, 
while  swimming  there  with  my  daughter,  fifty  feet 
from  shore,  I have  seen  a shark  glide  between  us 
and  the  bank. 

In  hunting  the  tarpon  the  true  sportsman’s  weapon 
is  a light  harpoon.  The  fisher  with  a hook  is  the 
trapper  of  the  craft,  who  neither  sets  nor  baits  his  own 
trap.  But  the  harpooner  of  a tarpon  has  earned  his 
laurels.  There  is  no  royal  road  in  that  business  and 
no  mercenary  can  carry  you  to  success.  Nothing  that 
is  done  with  rifle  or  fowling  piece  is  more  sportsman- 
like or  calls  for  greater  skill.  The  game  is  a lottery 
without  blanks,  for  if  you  miss  the  tarpon  with  your 
harpoon,  the  joy  of  the  pursuit,  the  excitement  of  the 
near  approach  and  the  delirium  of  the  throw,  though 
it  fail,  is  greater  than  even  the  capture  of  the  creature 
by  trapping  methods. 

Leave  your  hired  guide  at  home  and  go  forth  with 
your  friend  and  companion,  in  the  lightest  canoe  or 
skiff  that  will  carry  you,  paddling  or  sculling  one 
another  by  turns.  Find  and  follow  the  bayonet  fin 
of  the  tarpon  as  it  cleaves  the  surface  of  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  feeding  grounds;  explore  the  deep 
rivers  and  look  under  the  dark  shadows  of  their  banks 
for  the  sleeping  silver  king;  or  paddle  out  to  the  tide- 
rips  in  the  big  pass,  to  where  a school  of  tarpon  are 
rising  to  blow,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a minute  within 
the  area  of  an  acre.  If  you  are  gifted  with  your 
weapon  and  your  companion  skilled  and  cautious 
with  the  paddle,  you  may  get  half  the  fish  you  follow 
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on  the  flats,  one  in  five  of  those  you  see  under  the 
banks,  and  succeed  in  hitting  one  in  a hundred  that 
rise  in  the  pass  to  blow,  within  twenty  feet  of  you. 
The  Camera-man  says  that  the  latter  would  be  a 
good  average  for  the  camera  as  well.  Even  if  you  fail 
to  find  tarpon  your  time  will  not  be  wasted.  On  the 
flats,  beautifully  spotted  whip-rays  will  attract  you, 
big,  vicious  sharks  tempt  your  steel  and  huge  saw- 
fish tender  you  their  four-foot  weapons  as  trophies. 
The  rivers  will  be  found  alive  with  fish  of  many  kinds, 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  banks  will  lend  interest  to 
every  minute,  while  in  the  big  pass,  if  you  fail  to  get 
the  tarpon  you  seek,  there  is  always  the  chance  that 
he  will  capsize  you  and  give  you  a story  to  tell  at 
home — when  you  get  there. 

Would  you  reach  the  Ultima  Thule  of  tarpon  fishing 
and  touch  the  very  heart  of  the  game?  Then  forget 
all  that  has  been  written  here.  Take  your  best  girl 
out  in  a little  canoe  and  don’t  bother  with  rod  or  reel 
but  provide  a trolling  outfit,  which  is  less  tiresome 
to  a fisherwoman  and  leaves  one  hand  free.  The 
lady  should  troll  the  lure — for  the  tarpon — about 
fifty  feet  behind  the  canoe,  while  you  paddle  silently, 
that  not  a whisper  may  be  lost,  through  channels,  up 
bayous,  around  and  between  islands  and  along 
shores  lined  with  mangrove  trees,  from  whose  pend- 
ent branches  hang  great  bunches  of  oysters  begging 
to  be  eaten.  Your  course  should  lead  through 
beautiful  winding  rivers,  with  banks  covered  with 
pine,  cypress,  live-oak,  palmetto  and  red  cedar; 
adorned  with  myrtle,  mistletoe  and  thousands  of  air- 
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plants,  and  fragrant  with  magnolia  and  jessamine. 
From  the  trees  hang  festoons  of  gray  Spanish  moss 
and  great  cables  of  swinging  vines.  Less  frequently 
you  find  wild  orange,  lime,  mastic  and  tamarind 
trees,  while  an  occasional  royal  palm  lifts  its  mag- 
nificent head  far  above  the  forest  which  surrounds 
it.  Rarest  of  all,  a palmetto  may  be  seen  thrusting 
its  slim,  straight  body  upward  through  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a wild  fig  tree,  with  its  crested  head  twenty 
feet  above  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  latter. 
As  each  bend  in  the  river  is  passed,  ducks  rise  from 
the  water  and  snipe  from  the  banks.  Herons,  great 
and  small,  flap  their  lazy  wings.  Night  herons  fly, 
squawking;  pink  Curlews  flutter  from  the  trees, 
snake-birds  drop  from  the  boughs  into  the  water 
and  clumsy  pelicans  wing  their  way,  with  inter- 
mittent stroke,  to  other  waters.  The  sullen  plunge 
of  the  alligator,  disturbed  in  his  siesta  and  his  bed, 
is  followed  by  the  cautious  lifting  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  a pair  of  unwinking  eyes  which  gravely 
gaze  at  you.  Occasionally  a quick  step  is  heard,  a 
startled  deer  stands  in  bold  relief  upon  the  bank  for 
the  instant  preceding  the  toss  of  his  white  tail,  which 
is  the  last  you  see  of  him.  Just  as  you  have  forgotten 
that  you  are  fishing,  there  will  come  a tug  at  the  trail- 
ing line,  a cry  from  the  girl  who  holds  it  and,  if  it  is 
your  first  tarpon,  the  most  glorious  sight  you  ever 
beheld,  the  wild  leap  of  the  radiant  silver  king. 
Thereafter,  don’t  bother  about  rules,  but  just  sit 
tight  and  enjoy  yourself.  Probably  the  girl  will 
attend  to  playing  the  fish.  Intuition  or  inheritance 
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will  tell  her  when  to  give  him  his  head  and  when  to 
bring  him  up  with  a round  turn.  She  may  know 
nothing  of  Izaak  Walton,  but  it’s  a hundred  to  one 
that  she’s  up  in  the  methods  of  Simon  Peter.  If  the 
first  run  of  the  tarpon  threatens  to  carry  away  the 
whole  line,  you  may  have  to  brace  up  and  paddle 
mightily  toward  the  flying  fish.  When  the  early 
rushes  are  over  and  the  tarpon  settles  down  to  busi- 
ness, the  drag  on  the  line  is  about  equal  to  the  pull 
against  the  bit  of  the  average  trotter.  You  can  now 
ride  quietly  for  miles  behind  the  gorgeous  creature 
that  at  irregular  intervals  leaps  high  in  the  air,  or  if 
you  are  greedy  for  excitement  and  the  girl  can  swim, 
the  canoe  may  be  pulled  close  up  to  the  tarpon  and 
the  excitement  will  come.  When  the  leaping  is 
finished  and  the  tired  fish  rolls  over  on  his  back  the 
canoe  may  be  pulled  beside  him  and  after  his  length 
has  been  measured  the  hook  should  be  taken  from 
his  jaw.  If  you  desire  a souvenir  scale  from  your 
adversary,  now  is  the  time  to  take  it.  If  you  wish 
to  record  his  weight,  cube  his  length,  in  feet,  divide 
by  two  and  you  have  his  weight  in  pounds.  After  a 
few  minutes’  rest  the  tarpon  will  swim  slowly  away, 
sometimes  jumping  once  in  the  air  by  way  of  a 
farewell. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  TARPON  AND  THE  SHARK 

I SHIPPED  for  the  v’y’ge,  Cap’n  and  I’ll  stand 
by  ye,  but  we’re  liable  to  land  in  Mexico!” 

Big  drops  stood  on  the  boatman’s  forehead 
as  he  struggled  desperately  with  his  paddle  against 
the  fleeing  tarpon  that  was  dragging  us  swiftly  out  to 
sea.  In  the  smoothest  water  the  gunwales  of  our 
cranky  little  canoe  stood  but  five  inches  above  the 
surface.  Twice  already,  in  fighting  the  big  fish,  I 
had  nearly  capsized  the  tiny  craft  and  water  had 
poured  over  its  sides  until  we  sat  in  a pool  that  re- 
duced to  three  inches  the  barrier  between  us  and  the 
Gulf.  For  we  were  two  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  to  the  eastward  a heavy  squall 
was  building,  marked  by  black  masses  of  clouds 
capped  by  thunderheads  and  quite  certain  to  strike 
us.  It  was  the  hurricane  month  and  as  the  boatman 
fought  with  the  paddle  and  I with  the  rod,  neither 
of  us  needed  to  be  told  that  we  had  no  business  to 
be  outside  of  the  pass. 

I had  struck  the  tarpon  an  hour  before  in  Charlotte 
Harbor  and  after  a number  of  brilliant  preliminary 
leaps  and  a few  quick  runs  in  several  directions  that 
had  threatened  alike  my  equilibrium  and  my  rod, 
he  had  dashed  for  the  open  Gulf  through  Big  Gas- 
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parilla  Pass.  In  the  swift  current  of  the  ebbing 
tide  he  had  his  own  way  with  us,  although  I gave  my 
tarpon  line  a chance  to  make  good  its  warranted 
strength  of  forty  pounds  and  braced  against  my 
shoulder  the  heavy  rod  until  it  cracked,  while  my 
boatman  paddled  mightily  for  the  shore.  But  the 
silver  king  swam  swiftly  and  strongly  with  occasional 
joyous  leaps,  helped  on  by  wind  and  tide,  and  always 
seaward,  while  the  shore  receded  with  every  minute 
that  passed. 

When  the  boatman  ceased  paddling  for  a moment, 
to  bail  out  some  of  the  water  in  which  he  sat,  the 
bow  of  the  bubble  boat  swung  around  till  it  pointed 
to  the  fish.  Then  I reeled  rapidly  and  seemed 
to  be  bringing  in  the  tarpon,  but  it  was  the  canoe 
that  went  out  to  him  and  the  coast  began  to  fade. 
Once  I pulled  too  near  and  the  frightened  tarpon 
bumped  against  the  canoe  as  he  rose  beside  it  and 
splashed  a few  more  gallons  of  water  over  the 
low  side  of  our  craft.  A family  of  dolphins  swam 
lazily  near  us  and  as  one  of  them  rose  to  the  surface 
between  our  canoe  and  our  quarry  I felt  the  blow  of 
his  tail  against  the  taut  tarpon  line  that  I held.  We 
passed  a bunch  of  cavalli  which  spattered  us  as  they 
leaped  out  of  the  water  in  eager  chase  of  a school  of 
smaller  fry.  Pelicans  in  our  path  rose  clumsily  and 
with  curious  intermittent  flight  winged  their  way  to 
the  now  distant  shore.  The  long,  oily  swell  of  a 
coming  storm  shut  out  the  line  of  coast  as  we  sunk 
in  the  hollows  of  a yet  unruffled  sea,  while  a rising 
bank  of  clouds  in  the  southwest  threatened  to  make 
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of  our  position  a storm-center.  The  breeze  from  the 
east  which  had  fought  for  the  tarpon,  against  us, 
became  fitful  and  at  times  yielded  to  an  opposing 
gust.  The  coast  line  grew  fainter,  the  water  about 
us  began  to  dance  and  the  black  cloud  masses  in 
the  eastern  sky  took  solid  form  as  they  rolled  toward 
us,  sending  forth  warning  peals  of  thunder.  I might 
have  cut  the  line  and  begun  the  race  for  shore  against 
the  oncoming  storm,  had  not  the  tarpon  seemed  to  be 
weakening  and  by  frequent  changes  in  his  course 
giving  hope  of  his  speedy  surrender.  As  the  canoe 
was  again  brought  beside  him  he  started  seaward 
once  more  with  apparently  unimpaired  strength  and 
I had  to  face  again  my  boatman’s  hint  that  Mexico 
was  the  next  land  on  our  course.  I was  sure  that 
when  the  storm  struck  us  we  could  cut  loose  from 
the  tarpon  and,  with  two  paddles,  could  ride  out 
anything  less  than  a hurricane.  But  I was  troubled 
about  the  sluggish  little  flat-bottomed  skiff  in  which 
the  Camera-man  followed,  which  was  intended  only 
for  smooth  water  and  was  now  rowed  by  a con- 
fessed landlubber.  As  the  Camera-man  refused  to 
turn  shoreward  without  us,  I said  to  my  boatman: 

“ Captain,  we’ve  got  to  make  that  shore  now, 
tarpon  or  no  tarpon.” 

His  somewhat  eager  assent  was  qualified  by,  “If 
we  can!” 

The  Camera-man  made  the  painter  of  the  canoe 
fast  to  his  skiff,  took  my  paddle  and  with  the  two 
boatmen  labored  lustily  with  paddles  and  oars.  My 
work  with  the  rod  was  scarcely  less  strenuous.  I put 
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upon  the  tackle  all  the  strain  it  would  bear,  but  from 
time  to  time  lost  line  to  the  tarpon  until  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  were  out  and  not  many  turns  left  on  the 
reel.  Then  came  sudden  relief  as  the  fish  dashed 
toward  us,  followed  by  the  fear  that  he  had  broken 
loose.  For  I reeled  in  many  yards  feeling  only  the 
strain  of  the  dragging  line  until  I had  half  its  length 
to  the  good,  and  was  counting  the  game  as  lost  when, 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  canoe,  the  tarpon  rose  half  a 
dozen  feet  in  the  air  while  a great  splash  in  his  wake 
told  of  his  narrow  escape  from  a tiger  of  the  sea. 
His  pursuer  disappeared  and  I reeled  in  line  until  I 
again  felt  the  pull  of  the  fish  which  was  now  ahead 
of  us  and  making  for  the  shore,  when  there  appeared, 
swimming  silently  beside  the  canoe,  so  near  that  I 
could  have  laid  my  hand  upon  him,  quite  the  largest 
hammerhead  shark  I have  ever  had  the  fortune  to 
meet.  His  length  of  over  fifteen  feet  exceeded  that 
of  our  craft,  which  seemed  frail  indeed  beside  the 
monster,  and  a glassy  eye  at  the  end  of  the  three- 
foot  bar  across  the  brute’s  nose  looked  us  coldly  over. 
His  back  rose  above  the  surface,  his  leg-o-mutton 
dorsal  fin  loomed  beside  us,  the  boatman  stopped 
paddling  and  I held  my  breath  as  I thought  how  a 
single  stroke  of  that  powerful  tail,  followed  by  a few 
judicious  bites,  would  dispose  of  canoe  and  contents, 
leaving  no  trace  of  either,  excepting  that  the  weight 
of  a wandering  tiger  of  the  sea  would  have  been 
increased  about  one-fifth.  He  swam  higher  than  any 
shark  I had  ever  seen  and  I held  my  rod  idly  with 
loosened  reel  waiting  for  the  verdict,  for  it  was  plain 
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that  the  big  brute  had  it  in  mind  to  attack  us.  I 
recalled  with  a shudder  my  scornful  statements  that 
sharks  in  these  waters  never  attack  human  beings 
and  wondered  how  my  boatman  felt  about  his  airy 
offers  to  run  any  shark  in  the  Gulf  out  of  the  country 
with  a stick. 

Long  afterwards  the  memory  of  the  cruel  eye  of 
that  tarpon-devouring  monster  induced  mutual  ad- 
missions and,  without  wholly  renouncing  my  faith, 
I conceded  that  it  should  be  treated  practically  as 
an  academic  theory  rather  than  a demonstrated  fact. 
I know  I gave  a deep  sigh  of  relief  when  a sweep  of 
the  hammerhead’s  tail  sent  him  far  in  advance  of 
us  and  we  renewed  our  struggle  for  the  shore.  But 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  a few  minutes  later 
when  the  water  beside  us  opened  and  a whip-ray, 
seven  feet  across  his  beautiful  spotted  back  and  wings, 
shot  into  the  air  above  our  heads  and  fell  back 
into  his  element  with  a crash  that  could  have  been 
heard  a mile,  followed  by  the  lament  of  the  Camera- 
man, “Been  waiting  for  that  to  happen  for  three 
years  and  now,  instead  of  a camera,  I’ve  got  this 
blamed  paddle  in  my  hands!”  The  tarpon  gave  no 
more  trouble.  He  swam  steadily,  rolling  above  the 
surface  at  times,  but  holding  his  general  course 
toward  Gasparilla  Pass  and  the  beach.  He  was 
tractable,  too,  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  line  with 
little  resistance,  until  we  reached  the  shallowing 
water  north  of  the  pass.  He  then  awakened  to  new 
life  and  had  made  a number  of  quick  dashes  fol- 
lowed by  wild  leaps  in  the  air  before  a big  fin  cutting 
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the  water  in  his  wake  told  that  his  ancient  enemy 
was  again  on  his  trail.  As  the  water  was  now  less 
than  waist  deep  I got  out  of  the  canoe  and  played  my 
part  in  the  game  from  a firm  foothold,  as  I slowly 
worked  the  fish  shoreward.  As  the  water  grew 
shoaler  the  pursuit  of  the  hammerhead  became 
fiercer,  and  every  time  he  dashed  for  his  victim  I had 
to  give  out  line  until  more  than  a hundred  yards  of 
it  was  stretched  between  us.  Again  the  shark  disap- 
peared until  I had  brought  the  tarpon  within  fifty 
feet  of  me,  when  he  reappeared,  his  great  bulk  gliding 
easily  beside  the  tarpon,  whose  every  motion  he 
followed  like  a shadow.  As  the  weakening  and  dis- 
tressed tarpon  swam  quietly  his  enemy,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, drew  nearer.  In  sudden  panic  the 
pursued  fish  jumped  clear  of  the  water  several  times 
and  swimming  for  the  shore  was  within  fifteen  feet 
of  me  when  the  pursuing  shark,  frightened  by  the 
shoal  water  dashed  away,  but  returning  in  a wide 
curve  swept  resistlessly  with  wide-open  mouth  upon 
his  victim.  The  leap  of  the  doomed  fish  was  feeble 
and  late,  the  cruel  jaws  closed  over  him,  for  yards 
around  the  water  was  crimson,  the  tarpon  was  dead. 
As  the  great  fin  of  the  sea-tiger  swept  past,  less  than 
his  length  from  me,  the  voice  of  the  Camera-man, 
safe  on  the  beach,  came  from  behind  me : 

“ Couldn’t  you  have  stood  a bit  nearer?  A little 
more  human  interest  would  have  made  that  a bully 
picture.” 

A few  minutes  after  he  had  photographed  the 
tarpon  tragedy  the  Camera-man  tied  a rubber  sheet 
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over  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  we  dragged  the  canoe 
and  skiff  up  on  the  beach.  A solid  wall  of  rain  was 
rushing  from  the  east  and  soon  the  darkness  of  the 
storm  swallowed  us  up.  Big  drops  beat  like  hail- 
stones upon  us  and  from  the  driven  deluge  that  fol- 
lowed we  turned  away  our  faces  and  gasped  for 
breath.  In  half  an  hour  the  sky  cleared  as  the  storm 
was  beaten  back  by  a wind  from  the  southwest.  For 
a time  the  opposing  currents  seemed  to  neutralize 
each  other  and  the  water  became  unruffled,  excepting 
as  it  was  disturbed  by  a school  of  small  fish  that  were 
playing  near  the  shore.  Then  the  wind  from  the 
southwest  prevailed,  bringing  with  it  masses  of  heavy 
rolling  clouds,  forerun  by  hundreds  of  pelicans  and 
gulls  seeking  food  from  the  water  and  rest  on  the 
beach.  The  wind  increased,  became  violent  and 
grew  into  a gale,  covering  the  Gulf  with  white  caps 
and  sending  big  waves  rolling  and  breaking  over 
the  beach.  As  fishing  was  impossible  while  the  storm 
lasted,  we  amused  ourselves  by  launching  the  little 
canoe  in  the  surf  and  paddling  it  out  over  the  rollers. 
Getting  into  the  canoe  among  the  breakers  was  like 
mounting  a bucking  broncho,  but  after  that,  as  a 
broncho  buster  in  New  Mexico  once  said  to  me: 

“Anybody  can  ride,  trouble  is  to  get  aboard.” 

It  was  sport  royal  and  without  misadventure  until 
having  paddled  safely  through  the  breakers,  I was 
caught  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  while  trying  to  turn 
the  canoe,  rolled  over,  smothered  in  foam  and,  after 
an  exciting  swim  for  the  shore  through  turbulent 
water  towing  a wave-tossed  canoe,  was  sent  sprawl- 
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in g up  on  the  beach  with  canoe  and  paddle  tumbling 
about  my  body.  The  plate-holder  of  the  Camera- 
man chanced  to  be  empty  at  the  instant  of  the 
incident  and  he  lamented  his  misfortune  loudly  in 
ill-concealed  hope  that  I would  try  it  again. 

When  the  gale  abated  we  sailed  south  to  Boca 
Grande,  the  big  pass,  headquarters  of  the  marine 
monsters  of  the  coast.  The  channel  here  is  ten 
fathoms  deep,  the  pass  a mile  wide,  the  tide  swift 
and  the  rough  water  abounds  in  possibilities  and 
big  fish.  There  were  sharks  that  chased  and  killed 
our  tarpon  as  I played  them.  When  the  sea  was  so 
rough  that  the  crests  of  the  waves  spilled  water  over 
the  low  sides  of  the  canoe,  these  brutes  became  most 
active  and  followed  their  prey  and  mine  so  fiercely 
as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  our  craft  by  colli- 
sions, often  narrowly  averted.  Sometimes  we  saw 
beside  our  canoe  the  big,  open,  three-foot  mouth  of 
a devil-fish,  sixteen  feet  across  the  back,  with  horn- 
like flippers  on  each  side  of  his  head — as  harmless 
in  his  nature  as  he  is  devilish  in  appearance.  Yet 
a playful  touch  of  his  great  wings  lifted  half  out  of 
water  and  nearly  capsized  the  skiff  of  the  Camera- 
man who  was  following  him  too  closely. 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  the  boy  who  was  row- 
ing the  skiff. 

“Devil-fish!”  replied  the  Camera-man. 

“Hell!  ! !”  said  the  boy. 

One  morning  a thousand-pound  manatee  rose  be- 
side the  canoe,  looked  in  my  face  and  failing  to  recog- 
nize an  old  friend,  dove  hastily,  sending,  with  a 
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stroke  of  his  thick  tail,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  crea- 
ture when  frightened,  a column  of  water  high  in  air. 
Dolphins  rolled  their  backs  above  water  where  fish 
abounded,  heads  of  great  turtles,  uplifted  for  air,  dot- 
ted the  surface  and  often  rising  beside  the  canoe  disap- 
peared suddenly  with  a gasp  of  surprise.  Sluggish 
jewfish  sometimes  took  our  bait.  If  they  chanced  to 
be  very  small,  we  had  jewfish  chowder  for  supper, 
otherwise  we  let  the  big,  ugly  things  go.  We  wasted 
no  time  on  the  horse-mackerel.  Whenever  a shark  got 
on  our  hook  we  devoted  hours,  if  necessary,  to  his  ex- 
tinction, although  this  compelled  us  to  land  on  the 
beach  to  finish  the  brute.  A prudent  man  doesn’t 
pull  a frail  canoe  beside  a fighting-mad  tiger  of  the 
sea.  We  slaughtered  sharks  because  they  killed 

other  fish,  and  spared  tarpon  because 

In  the  big  pass  tarpon  can  best  be  caught  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  and  should  be  fished  for 
with  fifty  feet  of  line  and  a heavy  sinker.  In  shallow 
water  the  tarpon  leaps  high  in  air  the  instant  he  feels 
the  hook,  but  in  the  pass  he  often  fights  for  a minute 
or  two  before  coming  to  the  surface.  More  than 
once  when  I had  come  to  fear  that  my  tarpon  was  a 
shark,  he  has  suddenly  shot  above  the  surface,  like  a 
bullet  from  a gun  and  in  the  first  wild  shake  of  his 
head  thrown  hook  and  bait  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
one  even  sent  a four-ounce  leaden  sinker  flying  over 
my  head  from  nearly  twice  that  distance.  Other 
tarpon  when  struck  came  straight  up  from  the  bottom, 
one  grazing  our  gunwale  as  he  rose  and  another  leap- 
ing over  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  As  soon  as  a tarpon 
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was  tired  enough  to  let  us  pull  the  canoe  beside  him 
we  removed  the  hook  from  his  mouth  and  let  him 
swim  home  to  his  family.  It  happened  once  that  a 
tarpon  was  less  tired  than  we  had  assumed.  On 
that  occasion  we  swam  home  and  he  had  a good  man- 
story  to  tell  his  friends  that  evening. 

It  had  been  counted  a poor  year  for  tarpon,  yet  in 
fifteen  consecutive  days  of  fishing  we  were  fast  to 
forty-four  tarpon,  each  of  which  had  jumped  for  us 
from  one  to  twelve  times.  This  high-water  mark  of 
twelve  jumps  was  made  by  a tarpon  which  was  stimu- 
lated to  his  later  efforts  by  the  presence  of  a pursuing 
shark  and  the  twelfth  jump  was  a double  number. 
There  was  commotion  in  the  crimsoned  water,  new 
vigor  at  the  other  end  of  my  line,  and  it  was  an  hour 
later  when  I finally  landed  on  a sandbar  a shark  with 
an  aldermanic  stomach.  A knife  drawn  across  this 
distended  organ  disclosed  the  tarpon  in  sections  with 
the  hook  still  fast  in  his  jaw  and  enabled  the  Camera- 
man to  photograph  together  the  subjects  he  had 
recently  photographed  separately.  Although  this 
shark  was  only  one-fifth  the  size  of  our  big  hammer- 
head, yet  he  made  but  two  bites  of  his  victim. 

Our  work  at  Boca  Grande  ended  with  the  red 
letter  day  of  the  season,  of  all  seasons.  I was  fishing 
in  the  pass  with  fifty  feet  of  line  and  the  bait  was 
directly  under  the  canoe  when  a tarpon  struck 
fiercely,  quickly  carried  away  a hundred  more  feet 
of  line  and  then  swam  so  swiftly  toward  us  that  I 
feared,  from  the  loosened  line,  that  he  had  escaped, 
when,  fifty  feet  from  the  canoe,  there  shot  into  the 
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air  a giant  tarpon,  measuring,  as  we  learned  after- 
ward, an  even  seven  feet.  Up!  up!  up!  he  rose, 
until  the  camera  seemed  to  be  pointed  at  the  zenith 
and  before  the  rattled  Camera-man  could  get  his 
aim  the  silver  king  had  turned  gracefully  in  the  air 
and  was  plunging  downward.  The  captain  swears 
that  he  saw,  swinging  clear  of  the  water,  the  ribbon 
which  marked  twenty-five  feet  on  the  line  as  it  hung 
plumb  down  from  the  tarpon  in  the  air. 

Once  I gave  my  own  estimate  of  the  height  of  the 
jump  to  a group  of  friends  and  after  a glance  at  their 
grieved  expressions,  appealed  to  the  one  of  most 
experience  on  the  coast  and  with  the  tarpon.  After 
a single  moment  of  hesitation  he  remarked  with 
firmness  : 

“We  fishermen  must  stand  together.  I believe 
the  story.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


A SQUARE  DEAL 

EUREKA!”  I shouted,  but  the  cry  was  smoth- 
ered in  salt  water,  as  the  big  tarpon  pulled 
me  over  the  capsized  canoe  and  sent  me 
upside  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  When  I got 
back  to  the  surface,  with  my  head  where  it  belonged, 
I wondered  if  the  philosopher  of  the  tub  came  as 
near  drowning  while  making  his  discovery,  so  akin 
to  mine.  I had  found  how  to  rid  the  crowning  sport 
of  fishing  of  its  alloy.  That  was  my  remedy:  Give 
the  fish  a square  deal. 

The  idea  was  not  quite  original,  but  its  applica- 
tion was  unusual.  From  the  days  of  Izaak  Walton, 
fishermen  of  gentle  instincts  have  worked  in  this 
direction.  Linus  Yale,  as  perfect  an  angler  as  he  was 
mechanician,  loved  to  stop  by  the  roadside  and,  with 
a few  hairs  from  the  tail  of  his  horse,  a tiny  hook  of 
his  own  delicate  forging,  a microscopic  fly  designed 
and  made  by  himself,  and  a reed  or  tiny  sapling  for 
a rod,  coax  from  his  home  in  the  mountain  brook 
some  patriarch  of  the  stream,  twenty  times  the  weight 
of  the  improvised  gear.  I have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson 
capture  (I  hate  the  word  “kill”)  a twelve-pound 
salmon  with  an  eight-ounce  trout-rod,  and  to-day 
if  you  tell  your  tackle-man  that  you  are  going  to 
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catch  an  eighteen-ounce  trout  and  want  him  fitted 
with  a rod,  he  will  pass  over  the  counter  one  that 
weighs  three  and  three-fourths  ounces. 

But  with  little  fish  the  cold  fact  remained  that  the 
contest  was  between  one  pound  and  a hundred. 
Writers  often  treated  it  as  a Homeric  combat,  and 
even  Warner’s  gentle  satire  failed  to  cure  some  of 
them.  When  bigger  fish,  like  the  tuna  and  the  tar- 
pon, were  dealt  with,  there  were  assistants  and 
machinery,  and  although  the  quarry  might  escape,  it 
never  had  the  chance  to  hit  back.  One  author  has 
written  in  sweeping  denunciation  of  this  unfairness, 
and  though  I sympathized  with  his  humanitarianism, 
and  might  have  welcomed  with  him  a system  which 
would  have  killed  fewer  fish  and  more  fishermen,  I 
yet  thought  his  imagination  perfervid  when  he 
pictured  the  fisherman  as  the  “cold-blooded,  cruel 
creature  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  unfair  line,”  and 
was  reminded  by  the  fisher  with  a camera  of  “a 
Roman  painter  who  tortured  a slave  on  the  rack  that 
he  might  paint  a man’s  dying  agony.” 

Then  one  day  the  Camera-man  came  to  me  with 
a solemn  face  and  letters  in  his  hand,  from  which 
he  read: 

“We  can  use  it,  but  we  had  hoped  for  something 
more  adventurous.” 

“Good  stuff,  but  lacks  human  interest.” 

“Deficient  in  local  color  ...” 

We  planned  to  compound  a manuscript  of  equal 
parts  of  adventure,  local  color,  human  interest,  and 
a square  deal,  and  then  hunt  up  facts  and  pictures  to 
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fit  the  story.  I agreed  to  be  the  human  interest,  if 
my  constitution  held  out,  and  began  by  getting  into 
the  little  Canadian  canoe,  fifteen  feet  long,  twenty-six 
inches  wide,  and  eleven  inches  deep,  and  trying  to 
stand  up  in  it.  I stopped  down  a tiny  harpoon  until 
it  could  penetrate  only  one  and  a half  inches  and 
took  it  aboard  with  a light  line  and  tub.  The 
hunter-boy  asked: 

“Am  I to  go  with  you  in  the  canoe,  sir?” 

“Yes.” 

Then  he  went  to  his  bunk,  emptied  his  pockets, 
took  off  his  shoes,  and  got  into  the  canoe.  The 
Camera-man  was  in  his  short  little  power  boat,  which 
would  back,  fill,  and  almost  turn  on  its  center  at  the 
motion  of  a hand. 

I continued  to  practice  standing  upright,  balancing 
myself  with  the  harpoon-pole,  while  the  boy  sat  as 
low  down  in  the  canoe  as  he  could  and  paddled  me 
out  in  the  bay.  The  Camera-man  zigzagged  behind 
us,  cheering  me  with  offers  to  bet  two  to  one  on  a 
capsize  before  a capture.  He  called  my  attention 
to  the  three  tandem  fins  of  a fifteen-foot  sawfish 
gliding  through  the  water  near  me,  but  preferring  to 
be  my  own  biographer  I passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
Chaffing  stopped  when  we  saw  the  bayonet  fin  of  a 
tarpon  cleaving  the  water  a hundred  yards  ahead  of 
us.  As  we  approached  each  other  there  was  noth- 
ing to  fix  the  relation  of  hunter  and  hunted.  The 
mien  of  the  tarpon  was  at  least  as  fierce  as  mine. 
His  advance  was  swifter,  straighter,  his  weight 
greater,  and  he  would  have  overtopped  me  by  a foot. 
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He  bore  slightly  to  the  left,  and  I murmured  to  my 
boatman,  in  tones  almost  of  anguish,  “To  the  right, 
to  the  right!”  for,  being  right-handed,  to  twist  my 
body  half  around  to  the  right  and  throw  from  that 
position  spells  “capsize”  in  big  letters.  But  the 
boy  sheered  just  enough  to  the  right,  and  as  the  fish 
came  on  and  distance  diminished,  slowed  down  and 
steadied  the  canoe,  while  the  thrill  of  the  coming 
crisis  ran  tingling  through  my  veins,  muscles  hard- 
ened, and  ceasing  to  take  thought  of  my  balance,  I 
found  it  no  longer  needful,  as  foot  by  foot  my  eye 
measured  the  lessening  distance  between  the  canoe 
and  that  gleaming,  oncoming,  form.  As  the  pole 
left  my  hand  I felt  the  shot  was  a sure  one,  and  the 
sudden  dash  of  the  fish  toward  me  brought  forth  the 
exultant  cry,  “I  knew  it!” 

The  tarpon’s  first  leap  was  high  in  the  air  beside 
the  canoe  and  he  whirled  about  as  he  plunged  be- 
neath the  surface,  dashing  water  over  us  and  nearly 
capsizing  the  craft,  in  the  bottom  of  which  I was 
then  kneeling.  While  getting  under  way  and  headed 
for  him  I lost  many  yards  of  line  which  I slowly 
recovered  until  the  bow  of  the  light  canoe  was  close 
to  his  tail.  When  the  Camera-man  finally  overtook 
us,  the  frightened  fish  swerved  from  his  course,  and 
as  the  power  boat  followed,  the  tarpon  made  circles 
around  us,  so  near  that  I could  not  follow  him  without 
capsizing  the  canoe.  Once  more  he  made  a straight- 
away dash  for  a long  distance,  leaping  often  in  the 
air,  then,  turning,  swam  straight  for  the  canoe,  so 
suddenly  that  I could  not  gather  in  the  line  as  he 
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came.  He  leaped  from  the  water  so  near  me  that 
I could  have  touched  him  with  my  hand,  rose  above 
my  head  and  then  came  a quick  turn  in  the  air,  and 
the  descent  of  the  creature,  head  downward,  brush- 
ing my  side  and  striking  fairly,  with  all  his  weight 
multiplied  by  a velocity  which  I have  not  yet  figured 
out,  upon  the  side  of  the  canoe.  The  canoe  melted 
away  and  left  me  kneeling  in  the  water  and  my  boat- 
man sitting  in  the  same  element.  He  promptly 
swam  to  the  power  boat  and  climbed  aboard,  but  I 
was  committed  to  the  human  interest  and  the  square 
deal. 

The  tarpon  was  swimming  away,  and  the  line, 
which  I had  not  dropped,  was  running  through  my 
hands  as  a few  strokes  took  me  to  the  capsized  canoe. 
I rested  against  its  side,  with  my  arms  extended 
across  the  bottom,  as  I took  in  line  which  came  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  in  hanks,  and  tried  to  get 
it  into  the  tub,  to  which  one  end  was  fastened,  and 
which  I kept  floating  before  me  as  best  I could.  This 
work  progressed  intermittently,  as  the  tarpon  kept 
me  occupied  in  other  ways  much  of  the  time.  It 
was  during  a special  effort  to  control  one  of  his  rushes 
that  I was  hauled  across  the  canoe  and  plunged  head 
downward  to  the  bottom  by  the  rolling  over  of  that 
craft.  Things  got  tangled  this  time;  I was  mixed 
up  with  the  line  and  had  to  swim  around  a good  deal 
to  straighten  up.  Finally  I got  into  the  submerged 
canoe,  right  side  up,  all  comfortable,  head  and  toes 
above  water,  tub  between  my  knees  and  the  game 
in  my  own  hands.  That  was  all  right  while  the  tar- 
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pon  kept  a straight  course,  but  when  he  began  to 
tack  I was  in  trouble.  The  way  that  canoe  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  pitched  back  and  forth,  and  took 
headers  wouldn’t  be  believed. 

Of  course  the  tarpon  jumped.  He  always  jumps, 
and  is  the  only  big  fish  that  really  knows  how.  Other 
fish  jump  sometimes,  but  the  tarpon  makes  it  a mat- 
ter of  principle.  He  leaps  out  of  water  at  the  first 
prick  of  hook  or  harpoon,  he  leaps  to  catch  the  fish 
on  which  he  feeds,  and  one  unhooked  tarpon  jumped 
into  the  skiff,  knocked  my  guide  overboard,  laid 
him  up  for  a month,  and  very  nearly  sent  him  into 
the  next  world.  His  jumps  are  vertically  upward, 
at  any  angle,  in  any  direction,  or  he  may  skim  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  can  hold  himself  straight 
as  an  arrow,  bent  into  a circle  or  the  letter  S,  or  tie 
himself  into  a bow-knot,  and  I never  saw  the  leap 
of  a salmon  that  the  commonest  kind  of  a tarpon 
couldn’t  double  discount  in  his  sleep.  The  perform- 
ance of  a tarpon  is  so  picturesque,  so  thrilling,  that 
to  see  it  sportsmen  travel  thousands  of  miles,  sit  for 
days  in  little  skiffs,  and  then  grind  fifty-dollar  coffee- 
mills  on  springless  rods  for  hours  at  a time. 

I wanted  the  tarpon  to  jump  over  the  canoe,  and 
to  that  end  hung  on  and  tugged  till  we  were  so  near 
together  that  he  struck  the  canoe  on  its  side  and 
rolled  it  over;  and  as  I came  up  on  one  side  of  it,  his 
tail,  lifted  well  in  air,  banged  against  the  other  side. 
It  was  a joyous  moment;  nothing  could  have  added 
to  my  happiness  but  the  presence  of  the  author  who 
wrote  of  the  cruel  control  of  “the  wrong  end  of  the 
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unfair  line.”  I would  have  given  him  his  choice  of 
ends;  he  could  have  run  with  the  hare  or  hunted 
with  the  hound,  if  he  could  have  made  up  his  mind 
which  was  which.  “The  combat  deepened”;  some- 
times I was  in  the  canoe,  and  at  others  I was  not. 
The  Camera-man’s  plates  were  “’most  gone,”  and 
the  fight  was  now  at  short  range.  Whenever  I 
hauled  the  fish  into  the  canoe,  it  rolled  over  with  both 
of  us,  until  after  one  such  capsize,  as  I was  righting 
it,  the  tarpon  slid  into  it  of  his  own  motion,  which  I 
accepted  as  a formal  surrender,  and,  with  a sudden 
jerk  of  the  lightly  fastened  harpoon,  set  him  free, 
just  as  the  last  plate  was  exposed. 

I had  discovered  a new  sport  which  thrills  from  its 
alpha  to  its  omega.  Whether  one  stands  balancing 
on  his  feet,  or  kneels  paddling  in  his  canoe,  the  whole 
hunt  is  filled  with  charm.  Overhead,  wonderful  pic- 
tures are  painted,  most  often  when  the  fishing  season 
is  best,  of  quick-gathering  cloud  masses,  sometimes 
sending  back  fingers  earthward  to  invite  great  whirl- 
ing waterspouts,  sometimes  bursting  into  tropical 
rainstorms,  which  suddenly  melt  away,  leaving  the 
sky  filled  with  mountains  of  snowy  clouds  bordered 
by  the  richest  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  back- 
grounded by  the  pure  blue  of  the  heavens.  There, 
too,  are  the  waters  and  the  life  in  them,  more  varied 
than  the  tourist  dreams,  picturesque  streams ; wooded 
shores  and  the  life  thereon;  birds  of  many  kinds  on 
the  ground,  in  the  trees,  wading,  and  eternally  on 
the  wing;  the  startled  deer  with  big  eyes  following 
your  every  move,  otters  playing  as  they  slide  down 
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the  banks,  big  turtles  and  alligators,  and,  crowning 
it  all,  the  gleaming  sides  of  the  royal  fish,  carved  in 
silver,  but  charged  with  dynamite.  Then,  throwing 
the  harpoon!  No  other  act  of  fishing  compares  with 
it  in  the  skill  involved  or  the  thrill  evolved.  With 
the  average  sportsman,  after  a fair  amount  of  prac- 
tice, the  odds  are  half  a dozen  to  one  against  his 
hitting  the  fish,  and  the  chances  are  even  that  he  will 
go  into  the  water  oftener  than  a tarpon  will  come 
out. 

Playing  the  fish  is  another  delight,  not  a struggle 
to  destroy  him,  but  to  stimulate  him  to  make  those 
gorgeous  acrobatic  displays  which  are  without  a paral- 
lel in  the  animal  world.  Then  turn  him  loose.  The 
injury  to  the  fish  is  usually  less  than  that  which  an 
average  football-player  would  ignore  in  the  glory  of 
the  game  and  count  as  trifling  afterward. 

I would  like  to  suggest  to  the  critic,  who  still  thinks 
the  contest  too  unequal,  that  he  substitute  the  stable 
skiff  for  the  cranky  canoe,  take  the  button  from  his 
foil  and  with  his  sharpest  harpoon,  backed  by  six 
feet  of  chain  and  a hundred  of  half-inch  manila,  fol- 
low that  black  fin  that  is  lifted  a foot  or  more  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  its  owner  glides  stealthily 
in  search  of  a victim.  When  he  finds  himself  beside 
a murderous  machine  with  a big  mouth  furnished 
with  rows  of  serrated,  introverted  teeth,  with  head 
and  tail  overlapping  respectively  the  bow  and  stern 
of  his  skiff,  he  can  strike  freely  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  next  minute  will  dispel  all  his 
fears  of  inadequate  resistance  to  his  attack.  Or  if 
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he  will  throw  his  iron  into  that  other  member  of 
the  family  of  sharks,  so  smoothly  gliding  beneath  his 
skiff,  and  hang  on  to  the  line  till  a four-foot  weapon, 
four  inches  broad,  wielded  by  half  a ton  of  angry 
adversary,  is  broken  across  his  craft,  he  will  admit 
yet  other  possibilities  of  fairness  in  fishing  with  a 
harpoon. 

Sometimes  it  does  happen  that  by  accident  you 
kill  a fish,  but  the  sharks  will  destroy  a hundred 
before  that  accident  will  happen  twice  to  you.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  author  who  believes  the  art  of 
the  angler  “the  refinement  of  cruelty,”  nor  would  I 
wholly  subscribe  to  the  views  of  that  other  fanatic 
who  thinks  that  fish  dying  in  air  perish  from  an 
excess  of  oxygen  and  pass  away  in  a glorious  delirium 
of  intoxication.  My  own  belief,  based  on  observa- 
tion of  facts  too  numerous  to  be  cited  here,  is  on  all 
fours  with  that  of  a learned  doctor  of  metropolitan 
distinction  who  assures  me  that  fish  do  not  suffer 
pain  as  we  understand  it,  that  their  apparent  mani- 
festations of  suffering  are  about  as  significant  as  the 
shrinking  of  a sensitive  plant.  I may  add  that  I 
never  saw  any  action  in  any  fish  that  indicated  half 
the  agony  suggested  by  a hustling  hen  as  she  hiked 
over  the  fence  when  chased  out  of  the  family  flower- 
garden.  There  is  plenty  of  real  trouble  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  well  to  magnify  the  sorrows  of  these 
cold-blooded  victims,  to  the  extent  of  getting  your 
moral  lens  out  of  focus.  Hunting  the  tarpon  with  a 
harpoon,  under  the  conditions  I have  endeavored  to 
set  forth,  is  the  very  acme  of  sport.  No  man  with 
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red  blood  in  his  veins  can  resist  its  attractions  if  he 
once  gets  within  its  field  of  influence.  Of  all  sports 
it  is  first  in  legitimate  pleasurable  excitement,  fullest 
of  thrills,  unequaled  in  healthfulness,  and  the  only 
sport  that  gives  the  dumb  object  of  pursuit  a square 
deal. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


LIFE  IN  A BIRD  ROOKERY 

WE  were  spending  a week  on  our  estate,  on 
the  loveliest  river  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Islands,  which  we  owned,  from  its  bon- 
neted head  up  among  the  white  lilies  of  the  Ever- 
glades, down  through  the  labyrinthic  bay  that  unites 
its  two  sections,  to  its  mouth  on  the  Gulf,  which  is  so 
modestly  hidden  from  the  world  outside  by  a tiny  key. 

We  held  it  by  no  crude  parchment  title,  warranting 
trouble  about  taxes,  timber  thieves,  squatters  and 
questions  of  drainage.  Our  rights  were  the  natural 
ones  of  acquaintance,  appreciation  and  possession. 
No  chart  of  the  government,  railroad  map,  or  steam- 
ship folder  ever  came  nearer  than  a bad  guess  at  the 
extent  or  course  of  our  river  and  you  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  white  men  who  could 
find  their  way  to  its  source,  even  if  placed  within  its 
mouth.  No  one  else  knows  the  local  names,  or  the 
where  and  why  of  Little  Tussock,  Tussock  Bay, 
Otter  Point,  The  Meadows,  Lime  Camp,  Tarpon 
Pool,  Manatee  Cove,  or  even  The  Nursery,  where 
we  spent  that  week,  among  fifteen  thousand  nests  of 
squawking  infants.  When  the  anchor  chain  of  our 
boat  ran  out  beside  the  rookery,  the  air  was  filled 
with  a snow  squall  of  frightened  birds.  As  the  stern 
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of  the  boat  swung  within  fifty  feet  of  the  bank,  where 
branches  of  sweet  bay,  myrtle,  custard-apple  and 
mangrove,  were  breaking  beneath  the  weight  of  birds 
and  nests,  there  was  another  flight,  but  the  birds 
soon  returned  to  their  homes  and  when,  a few  days 
later,  we  wanted  to  photograph  the  birds  in  the  air 
we  couldn’t  frighten  them  from  their  nests.  A single 
shot  would  have  created  a panic,  but  during  our  stay 
not  a grain  of  powder  was  burned  on  the  river  and 
upon  this  foundation  rested  the  purpose  and  pleasure 
of  our  visit. 

We  lived  upon  our  boat,  sleeping  on  the  cabin 
roof  under  the  stars,  soothed  to  slumber  each  night 
by  the  composite  chack , chack,  chack , resulting  from 
the  mingled  cries  of  thousands  of  birds  of  many 
species.  The  note  changed  at  dawn,  when  the 
colony  awoke  to  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  from 
every  home  the  breadwinners  departed,  with  little 
farewell  endearments  that  were  intensely  human, 
and  set  forth  by  twos,  threes,  dozens  and  scores,  the 
white  ibis  for  the  shrimps  and  fiddlers  which  his 
family  prefers,  the  little  blue  heron  for  frogs,  the  big 
white  for  minnows  and  the  snake  bird  for  the  bream 
and  perch  which  it  regurgitates  in  chunks  so  big 
that  it  strains  the  rubber  necks  of  its  progeny  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  This  unpleasant  method  of  transfer 
becomes  so  instinctive  in  the  young  birds  of  a rookery, 
that  when  enemies  threaten  their  nests  they  resort 
to  it  in  surrender  of  their  possessions,  as  promptly  as 
the  passenger  in  a stage  coach  empties  his  pocket  in 
the  presence  of  a road  agent. 
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At  night  we  watched  the  growing  specks  on  the 
horizon  as  they  became  flocks  of  birds  returning  from 
the  Glades,  the  Gulf,  the  bays  and  rivers,  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles.  When  the  home  of  a returning 
bird  was  near  us,  we  could  hear  and  almost  under- 
stand the  expressive  inflections  of  the  family  con- 
versation. Sometimes  a bird  returned  with  low- 
hanging  broken  leg  and  we  sorrowed  at  the  thought 
of  his  days  of  suffering  before  the  over-lapped  bones 
would  knit  firmly  in  response  to  Nature’s  surgery. 

Once  a parent  bird  reached  his  home  in  the  nest 
nearest  us,  flying  heavily  and  so  sorely  stricken  that 
he  could  scarcely  cling  to  a branch  beside  the  nest. 
The  tones  from  that  nest  that  night  were  mournful 
ones  and  when  in  a few  minutes  the  dying  bird  fell 
from  the  branch  to  the  ground  I wondered,  with 
sorrowful  apprehensions,  if  I had  ever  been  respon- 
sible for  a tragedy  like  that.  Day  after  day  we  pad- 
died  our  canoe  in  the  little  sloughs  around  and  through 
the  rookery  and  each  day  the  birds  grew  tamer.  The 
Camera-man  waded  and  climbed  trees,  cut  poles  and 
made  long  legs  for  his  camera,  until  he  got  the  views 
he  wanted  of  eggs  and  young  birds,  while  the  mother 
birds  fussed  around  him  and  scolded  at  first,  but 
sometimes  came  back  to  their  nests  before  the  work 
was  finished. 

Nature  worked  daily  miracles  with  these  young 
birds.  One  day  they  were  egg-shaped  parchment 
pouches,  stuffed  by  their  parents  with  lumps  of  dead 
fish,  and  in  a few  hours  by  processes  so  rapid  as  to  be 
almost  visible,  they  had  converted  the  offensive  mass 
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into  living  flesh  and  feathers,  and  in  a few  days 
evolved  form  and  beauty  from  a chaos  of  corruption. 

When  the  Camera-man  wanted  young  birds  that 
had  graduated  from  their  nests,  they  had  to  be  chased 
through  the  swamp  and  followed  up  the  trees,  and 
our  hunter-boy  went  up  the  latter  like  a squirrel  and 
thrashed  through  mud  and  water  like  an  otter, 
sometimes  for  a long  distance,  but  he  always  brought 
back  his  bird,  even  if  he  had  to  cross  deep  sloughs  to 
get  him.  He  taught  the  birds  he  caught  to  pose,  by 
petting  them  and  putting  them  on  the  branches 
chosen  by  the  Camera-man,  and  when  they  scrambled 
away,  by  catching  them  again,  scolding  them,  fold- 
ing their  heads  under  their  wings,  patting,  petting 
and  putting  them  back  on  the  branches. 

The  system  never  failed  at  the  time,  but  when 
afterward  we  paddled  among  the  nests  certain  vocif- 
erous young  birds  scrambled  in  haste  from  their 
homes  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  curlew 
matrons  croaked  from  their  nests: 

“Johnny  can’t  pose  to-day;  he  isn’t  feeling  well.” 

Birds  too  young  to  get  away  were  very  friendly 
and  from  many  nests  our  approach  was  hailed  with 
cries  of  welcome  and  mouths  were  opened  wide  for 
the  fish  and  frogs  that  often  went  with  us.  Mother 
birds,  too,  grew  unfearful  and  as  we  fed  their  babies 
looked  on  with  complacency,  if  not  gratitude.  One 
snake  bird,  or  water  turkey,  which  on  our  first  call 
dropped  from  her  nest  into  the  water  in  the  clumsy 
fashion  of  her  species,  on  our  later  visits  simply 
stepped  aside  and  viewed  with  approval  our  per- 
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formance  of  her  duty.  Her  two  youngsters  used  to 
stand  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  nest,  with  wide  open 
bills  extended  for  the  delicacies  we  brought  them, 
until  one  of  them  fell  into  the  water  and  when  we 
tried  to  rescue  him  gave  a full-grown  exhibition  of 
aquatic  skill  which  was  his  inheritance.  That  night 
he  disappeared  and  we  thought  we  knew  the  hawk 
that  got  him,  but  couldn’t  afford  to  destroy  with  a 
gun  the  confidence  of  our  feathered  cronies,  even  to 
avenge  one  of  them. 

We  were  often  sorely  tempted  in  this  direction.  A 
hundred  crows  cawed  from  near-by  trees  and  when 
a nest  was  left  unguarded  a crow  plunged  swiftly 
down  and  flew  away  with  an  egg  impaled  upon  his 
bill.  I couldn’t  shoot  the  wretches  at  the  time,  but 
rejoice  to  remember  that  I murdered  a few  of  their 
family  subsequently,  which,  considering  all  things, 
was  mighty  illogical  but  “some  comforting.” 

It  was  a sociable  colony  and  a curved-bill  white 
ibis,  locally  called  curlew,  in  a nest  near  us,  used  to 
talk  to  me  in  the  most  confidential  way.  Her  voice 
was  as  ugly  as  she  was  beautiful  and  when  her  little 
family  chipped  in  I could  never  tell  whether  they 
were  trying  to  whistle  or  shriek.  I have  heard  that 
ibis  matron,  by  her  inflection  of  the  final  vowel  of 
the  single  syllable,  “Qua,”  convey  connubial  expres- 
sions of  endearment,  express  maternal  affection,  and 
say  “Scat!”  to  an  encroaching  youngster  from  an- 
other nest  as  she  took  him  by  his  neck  and  chucked 
him  overboard.  I tried  to  learn  her  language  be- 
cause I wanted  to  ask  her  why  all  her  babies  were 
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black,  while  she  was  pure  white.  The  phenomena 
were  so  common  that  she  couldn’t  have  taken  um- 
brage at  the  question,  for  the  children  of  the  little 
blue  herons  are  all  white  and  the  progeny  of  the 
slim,  black,  snake  bird  are  blubbery,  cream-colored 
goslings  in  appearance.  The  “Qua  Qua”  of  the 
heron  could  also  be  so  varied  in  respect  to  the  accent 
on  the  “a”  that  an  educated  member  of  that  family 
could  thereby  announce  his  species  to  outsiders  or 
maintain  conversation  at  home. 

We  had  little  chance  here  to  study  the  egret  or  long 
white.  The  plume  hunters  had  visited  the  rookery 
before  us  and  of  fifteen  thousand  nests  not  fifteen 
were  occupied  by  these  birds.  I trust  no  reader  of 
this  article  will  wear  the  plume  of  the  young  long 
white,  whose  photograph  is  used  to  illustrate  it. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  our  boat,  through  a nar- 
row slough,  could  be  seen  a submerged  meadow,  the 
beginning  of  the  Everglades,  over  which  we  pushed 
our  canoe  to  the  near-by  keys  and  saw  birds  and 
nests  of  other  species.  It  was  here  that  our  hunter- 
boy  pointed  out  to  me  a hawk,  black  and  short  of 
body,  with  some  white  marking  about  the  tail,  saying 
“There  goes  fifteen  dollars,”  and  looked  reproachful 
when  I shook  my  head.  We  ran  down  a pair  of 
young  limpkins,  or  bitterns,  in  the  Everglades,  by 
superior  tactics  and  the  judicious  combination  of  a 
canoe  and  three  pairs  of  legs.  While  the  hunter-boy 
was  supervising  their  artistic  education  and  per- 
suading them  to  pose,  the  mother  limpkin  fluttered 
around  with  the  same  kind  of  broken  wing  that 
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afflicts  the  ruffed  grouse  when  she  believes  her  brood 
in  danger. 

The  nursery  had  its  visitors  from  the  outside 
world.  The  fork-tailed  kite,  the  most  graceful  of 
birds,  swooped  down  and  around  in  friendly  fashion, 
scooping  in  an  occasional  tree  frog  from  a high 
branch  without  change  of  speed  in  its  flight.  Of 
nearly  equal  grace,  the  man-of-war  hawk,  with  royal 
dignity,  floating  high  in  air,  sometimes  circled  slowly 
above  the  rookery  in  great  numbers  as  if  warning 
the  colony  of  the  storm  which  their  high  soaring 
presaged. 

The  busy  little  bee  bird,  the  king  bird  of  the  North, 
and  the  shrill  trill  of  the  kingfisher,  repeated  with 
each  flight,  carried  my  thoughts  to  the  North  Woods, 
and  as  I heard  the  evening  cry  of  a chuck-Will’s- 
widow,  I wished  he  could  get  a competent  Northern 
whip-poor-will  to  teach  him  to  talk. 

There  were  visitors,  too,  of  ill  omen,  owls  among 
the  thickest  leaves,  estimating  with  their  big  eyes 
the  fatness  of  the  baby  birds  and  black  buzzards  on 
hand  for  mischances  of  any  sort,  either  to  the  bipeds 
with  feathers  or  to  those  without. 

Tarpon  leaped  in  the  water  around  us;  sometimes 
the  round  head  of  a wary  otter  appeared  on  its  sur- 
face, with  its  bright  eyes  regarding  us  distrustfully; 
turtles  were  always  in  evidence  and  alligators  floated 
near,  with  one  grave  eye  fixed  suspiciously  upon  the 
intrusive  craft  and  the  other  longingly  directed  upon 
choice  morsels  in  near-by  nests. 

Once  there  shot  past  us  a long  Indian  canoe,  with 
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an  erect,  bare-legged  shirt-waisted  Seminole  at  each 
end,  poling  rapidly,  with  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead, 
but  absorbing  every  detail  of  our  outfit.  In  the 
middle  of  the  canoe  sat  a squaw  with  a dozen  pounds 
of  beads  on  her  neck,  partly  compensated  for  by  lack 
of  costume  elsewhere,  holding  a squab  of  a papoose, 
which  turned  beady  eyes  wonderingly  upon  us. 

The  fly  in  our  ointment  was  the  need  of  keeping 
to  windward  of  our  wards.  In  other  respects  the 
week  of  our  residence  in  the  nursery  was  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  There  were  events  worth  recording  in 
every  waking  hour  and  minor  incidents  of  interest 
filled  up  the  minutes.  Yet  I now  look  back  upon 
that  bustling  colony  of  beautiful  birds  with  the  painful 
knowledge  that  it  is  doomed.  The  tourist- with-a- 
gun  will  destroy  what  the  plume  hunter  has  left. 
Fathers,  seeking  to  educate  their  sons  along  manly 
lines,  will  continue  to  provide  them  with  cruising 
outfits  and  automatic  weapons  for  the  murder  of 
innocents.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  from  a 
splendid  exception  who  presented  his  son  with  a 
rifle  and  said  to  him:  “Don’t  shoot  anything  from 
your  boat,  and  never  kill  a bird  not  recognized  as 
game.  Go  out  in  the  woods  and  earn  the  right  to 
shoot  a deer,  bear,  or  panther,  by  first  finding  him 
and  then  if  you  kill  him  I’ll  be  proud  of  you.” 

The  network  of  rivers,  chains  of  lakes,  beautiful 
Everglades  and  ten  times  Ten  Thousand  Islands  of 
Southern  Florida,  will  be  all-the-year  playgrounds 
of  the  coming  generation.  Their  most  conspicuous 
charm,  which  has  departed,  might  be  restored  if  the 
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birds  of  Florida  could  secure  the  same  protection  as 
the  beasts  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Within  my  own  recollection  of  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  alligators  slept  upon  the  banks  of  every  river, 
great  white  and  blue  wading  birds  stalked  across 
every  flat,  solid  acres  of  waterfowl  covered  the  bays 
and  streams,  the  trees  were  burdened  and  the  skies 
darkened  by  great  flocks  of  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage 
and  by  others  of  the  purest  white,  the  most  beautiful 
of  created  creatures. 

There  is  just  one  power  that  can  bring  back  the 
glory  of  that  lotus  land : restock  its  waters  and  people 
again  its  forests  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  people,  to  whom  it  belongs.  That  power 
is  an  active  public  sentiment.  And  public  sentiment 
in  the  concrete  means  you. 
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Baby  Blue,  old  enough  to  fare  for  himself.  Louisianas  on  a small  mangrove. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


CROSSING  THE  EVERGLADES  IN  A POWER  BOAT 

THREE  days,  me  think  so,”  said  Tommy  Os- 
ceola, when  asked  how  quickly  he  could 
cross  the  Glades  to  Miami  in  his  canoe;  but 
he  only  shook  his  head  negatively  when  I inquired 
how  long  it  would  take  a white  man.  The  Camera- 
man and  I had  decided  on  the  trip,  and  I asked 
Tommy  if  he  would  go  with  us,  when  the  trader 
chipped  in: 

“What  do  you  want  of  a guide?  Don’t  you  know 
where  the  sun  rises?” 

We  fell  in  at  once  with  the  enchanting  suggestion 
of  our  Florida  friend,  and  invited  him  to  join  us  in 
crossing  the  Everglades,  with  no  other  guide  than  a 
compass,  to  which  he  nodded  instant  acceptance. 
We  arranged  to  take  the  two  boys  from  our  cruising- 
boat,  and  with  launch,  skiff,  and  little  Canadian 
canoe  go  down  to  Osceola’s  camp  in  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands.  There  we  would  borrow  an  Indian 
canoe  for  the  trip,  leaving  the  launch  and  skiff  with 
the  Indians  until  our  return.  As  we  were  about 
to  start,  the  sand  of  our  sailor-boy  ran  out,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  hunter-boy,  he  “skipped  his 
job”;  but  his  place  was  quickly  taken  by  an  older 
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sailor,  who  had  cruised  and  hunted  with  us  in  former 
years.  As  our  purpose  was  really  to  cross  the  Ever- 
glades, we  dispensed  with  such  conventional  obstacles 
as  tent  equipments,  prepared  foods,  medical  and 
surgical  outfits,  and  big  armaments,  and  told  our 
hunter-boy,  who  bossed  the  galley,  to  put  up  a spoon, 
cup,  fork,  and  plate  for  each  of  us;  to  take  a coffee- 
pot and  frying  pan,  and  pack  enough  bacon,  corn- 
meal  and  coffee  to  feed  us  for  a week.  An  old  single- 
barreled  shotgun,  which  we  took  along  on  the  chance 
that  we  might  get  bird-hungry,  was  found  conven- 
ient to  blow  off  the  heads  of  venomous  snakes,  but 
was  not  used  otherwise.  Each  of  us  had  a blanket, 
mosquito-bar,  and  rubber  sheet,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a change  of  underclothing. 

As  getting  some  real  pictures  was  part  of  the 
project,  we  were  liberal  with  the  Camera-man,  and 
he  filled  what  space  was  left  in  the  canoe  with  two 
big  cameras,  plate  holders,  and  heavy  boxes  of 
6 J x 8§  glass  plates.  The  population  of  Everglade, 
consisting  of  our  friend’s  family,  turned  out  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  the  flotilla  in  tow  of  the  power 
boat,  in  which  the  captain  held  the  tiller  ropes,  while 
the  Camera-man  acted  as  engineer.  The  skiff,  which 
was  next  in  line,  contained  the  Florida  man,  the 
writer,  poles,  provisions,  and  our  personal  bundles, 
while  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  top  of  the  loaded 
canoe  our  hunter-boy  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate . 

Our  course  lay  among  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands, 
through  Chokoloskee  Bay,  Turner’s  River,  and  Bays 
Sunday,  Huston,  and  Chevalier.  We  camped  on  a 
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Harney’s  River.  The  heads  of  the  rivers  are  choked  with  “bonnets,”  a sort  of  water  lily. 
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plantation  which  bore  the  name  of  the  last,  but  had 
been  recently  abandoned  by  its  late  owner,  who  had 
gone  to  a country  where  the  titles  to  property  are 
clearer  than  in  the  unsurveyed  Ten  Thousand  Islands. 
We  respected  the  padlock  on  the  door  of  the  house 
and  lay  on  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  where  my 
slumbers  were  undisturbed  until  dawn,  when  a 
sociable  possum  sought  to  share  my  bar.  We  here 
added  to  our  stores  by  gathering  a few  avocado  pears, 
a bunch  of  bananas,  some  stalks  of  sugar  cane,  a few 
sweet  potatoes,  and  a lot  of  guavas. 

Some  plantations  in  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands 
have  their  private  graveyards,  but  all  have  histories, 
and  as  we  continued  our  placid  voyage  my  compan- 
ion told  me  of  the  one  we  had  left,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  its  founder.  He  was  a harmless 
individual  who  once  weakly  consented  to  join  two  of 
his  associates,  whose  names  have  been  too  numerous 
to  mention,  in  arresting  his  nearest  neighbor,  one 
Wilson,  upon  a bogus  warrant.  Arresting  Wilson 
upon  a genuine  warrant  had  long  been  recognized  as 
a form  of  suicide,  and  it  is  believed  that  nervousness 
arising  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  man  induced 
the  leader  of  the  trio  to  begin  the  service  of  the  war- 
rant at  long  range.  The  return  shot  neatly  shaved 
off  one  side  of  his  mustache,  and  he  fled,  followed  by 
his  fellow  conspirators.  Mr.  Wilson  chased  them 
as  far  as  Cape  Sable  in  his  boat  and  is  believed  to  be 
still  on  the  lookout  for  their  return.  He  is  said  to 
wax  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  his  course  was 
justified  by  the  bogus  character  of  the  warrant,  and 
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insists  that  his  action  was  quite  uninfluenced  by  that 
feature  of  the  case.  The  ringleader  must  have  ex- 
perienced a change  of  heart,  since  Lieutenant  Wil- 
loughby, who  employed  him  as  a guide  despite  his 
reputation  as  a bad  man,  writes  of  him  in  his  “Across 
the  Everglades,”  that  he  often  sat  up  an  hour  beyond 
his  usual  time  that  he  might  tuck  the  lieutenant  in 
bed  before  retiring. 

Early  in  the  day  we  entered  a narrow  creek  com- 
pletely covered  by  branches  of  trees  that  interlaced 
overhead,  and  so  crooked  that  the  power  boat  at  the 
head  and  the  canoe  at  the  foot  of  our  procession  were 
usually  traveling  in  different  directions.  During  two 
miles  of  snakelike  progress  to  Alligator  Bay,  drag- 
ging over  roots,  pulling  under  branches,  smashing  an 
occasional  wasps’  nest  and  striking  at  impertinent 
moccasins,  we  saw  more  varieties  of  orchids  than  I 
have  found  in  a single  locality  elsewhere,  including 
specimens  colorless  and  full  of  color,  scentless  and 
filled  with  odor  that  made  the  surrounding  air  heavy 
with  their  fragrance;  some  garbed  somberly  as  a 
Quakeress,  and  others  costumed  to  rival  a Queen 
of  Sheba. 

On  one  of  the  keys  of  Alligator  Bay  is  the  principal 
plume-bird  rookery  left  in  Florida.  It  had  been 
shot  a few  days  before  our  visit  and  twelve  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  plumes  taken.  The  mother  birds 
had  been  shot,  the  young  birds  had  starved. 

Of  important  rookeries,  this  is  one  of  the  least 
accessible,  and  birds  nest  here  when  driven  from 
others.  If  a trustworthy  warden  could  be  found  and 
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kept  alive  here  for  six  months  in  each  year,  a long 
step  would  be  taken  toward  perpetuating  two  or 
three  species  of  the  most  beautiful  of  birds,  now  far 
along  on  the  road  to  extinction.  Probably  two  war- 
dens would  be  better  than  one  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing their  species  also  from  extinction  in  this  land, 
where  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  a shotgun.  In  con- 
tinuing our  cruise  eastward  we  cut  our  way  through 
two  miles  of  an  even  crookeder  creek,  across  which 
many  trees  had  been  felled  by  plume-hunters  from 
north  of  the  rookery,  who  sought  thus  to  block  the 
road  of  their  rivals  from  south  of  the  bay,  or  of  a 
possible  wandering  game  warden. 

A few  more  miles  of  navigation  through  creeks, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  among  keys  brought  us  to  Possum 
Key,  with  the  area  of  a good-sized  room,  where  for 
many  months  an  escaped  convict  lived  with  his 
family,  while  officers  of  the  law  sought  far  and  wide 
for  him  with  varying  degrees  of  diligence.  At  Onion 
Key — a Lossmans  River  landmark — we  gathered 
and  ate  wild  grapes  and  figs  while  coffee  was  being 
made  for  our  luncheon.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
exploring  in  the  Glades  the  many  trails  leading  from 
what  we  thought  was  Rocky  Creek,  vainly  looking 
for  signs  of  the  Indian  camp  of  which  we  were  in 
search.  When  night  came  we  were  miles  from  the 
nearest  camping-ground  we  knew,  and  our  choice 
seemed  to  lie  between  sleeping  in  our  boats  or  search- 
ing through  the  blackness  of  the  night  for  a bit  of 
dry  land  that  might  not  exist.  At  this  crisis  the 
captain  remembered  having  seen  near  the  river  some 
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banana  plants,  indicating  the  presence  of  land  above 
the  water.  We  waded  to  the  place,  and  by  beating 
down  high  grass  and  weeds  made  room  to  spread 
our  blankets  and  stretch  our  bars.  In  carrying  the 
baggage  to  camp  we  groped  our  way  fifty  yards 
through  a thicket  and  waded  in  the  mud  half  leg-deep. 

I was  glad  that  the  moccasin  I stepped  on  turned 
out  to  be  a bullfrog,  and  that  the  crawling  things  that 
got  under  my  bar  didn’t  prove  venomous.  A family 
of  rats  running  around  and  under  us  disturbed  our 
slumbers  during  the  night,  and  when  one  woke  me 
up  by  prolonged  squeaking  near  my  ear  I hoped  a 
snake  had  got  him  and  that  I would  get  the  snake 
in  the  morning.  We  held  a council  of  war  beneath 
our  bars,  definitely  abandoned  search  for  the  Indian 
camp,  and  decided  to  tote  the  power  boat  all  the 
way  to  Miami. 

In  the  morning,  by  channels  which  our  manatee 
hunt  had  made  familiar,  we  found  the  head  of  Rod- 
ger’s River,  and  descending  to  its  mouth,  sailed  three 
miles  down  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Harney  River. 
Miami  now  lay  sixty-five  miles  east-northeast  of  us. 
Twelve  miles  of  this  were  made  easy  by  the  river 
and  an  intermediate  bay,  for  of  them  we  knew  every 
fork,  bight,  bunch  of  grass,  and  island;  and  as  the 
sun  set  and  a few  acres  of  bonnet  stopped  the  motor, 
we  were  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  Glades  and 
half  that  distance  of  a beautiful  Indian  camping- 
ground  surrounded  by  lime  and  lemon  trees. 

The  approach  to  this  site  was  overgrown,  and  when 
my  Florida  friend  and  I reached  it,  after  wading 
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through  knee-deep  water  among  weeds  that  grew  far 
above  our  heads,  we  found  it  occupied  by  a big  rattle- 
snake which  was  much  alive  and  very  musical. 
While  keeping  the  reptile  at  bay  with  oars,  waiting 
for  the  shotgun  which  the  Camera-man  was  bringing 
us,  we  estimated  his  length,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
prove  worthy  of  being  captured  alive  for  the  Zoo  in 
New  York.  Big  as  he  was,  he  failed  to  qualify  for 
that  honor,  and  we  blew  his  head  to  pieces.  His 
mate  could  be  heard  rattling  in  the  near-by  thicket, 
but  this  was  so  dense  and  so  filled  with  the  thorny 
branches  of  the  untrimmed  lime-trees  that  we  didn’t 
trouble  her.  I was  sorry  afterward,  when  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  brought  to  my  memory  grewsome 
tales  of  venomous  serpents  following  the  trail  of  the 
bodies  of  their  mates,  dragged  with  murderous  pur- 
pose across  the  beds  of  innocent  victims,  and  re- 
flected that  one  of  my  hips  was  resting  in  the  hole 
in  the  earth  which  the  shot  from  my  gun  had  made 
as  it  slew  one  of  the  pair.  In  the  morning  we  gath- 
ered from  the  ground  a bushel  of  limes,  to  correct,  if 
necessary,  the  lime  water  of  the  Glades,  and  as  we 
added  them  to  our  stores  I thought  with  disrespect 
of  the  widow’s  cruse,  which  only  maintained  its 
original  supply,  while  under  our  system  each  day 
doubled  it. 

Here  our  real  journey  began.  We  looked  out 
upon  the  Everglades,  and  innocent  enough  they  ap- 
peared. Miami  was  fifty-three  miles  east-northeast 
of  us  as  the  crow  flies.  But  we  were  not  crows.  The 
only  record  of  crossing  the  Glades  at  this  point  which 
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I had  seen  was  by  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  and  he 
had  treated  the  subject  with  much  seriousness.  But 
the  lieutenant  was  burdened  with  official  responsi- 
bility, a cargo  of  scientific  machinery,  a heavy  arma- 
ment, and  a weight  of  ammunition  that  suggested 
provision  for  another  Seminole  war. 

In  1883  the  Times  Democrat  sent  an  expedition 
through  to  Okeechobee  from  Harney  River,  but  I 
had  not  seen  its  report. 

In  1892  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  East  Coast 
Railway,  with  an  engineer  and  twenty  men,  con- 
ducted a de  luxe  surveying  expedition  from  Fort 
Myers  to  Miami.  Unfortunately  the  surveying  por- 
tion of  the  work  had  to  be  suspended  because  of 
unexpected  obstacles  and  privations,  even  the  leaders 
of  the  expedition  having  been  compelled,  it  was 
stated,  to  sleep  in  wet  clothing. 

We  endeavored  to  feel  impressed  as  we  plunged 
into  this  mysterious  region.  But  the  motor  boat 
towed  us  gaily  along  in  bright  sunlight  through 
channels  of  clear-flowing  water,  among  beautiful 
keys,  over  meadows  covered  with  the  big  white- 
petaled,  pink-tinged  pond  lily  of  my  New  England 
memory.  Sometimes  strands  of  heavy  saw-grass 
drove  us  north,  or  shoaling  water  forced  us  to  the 
east,  but  we  kept  a running  account  of  our  digres- 
sions, and  compensated  for  them  as  we  found  op- 
portunity. We  lunched  on  a key  of  cocoa-plums, 
myrtle,  and  sweet  bay,  where  we  found  about  a 
square  foot  of  earth  for  a campfire.  I sat  on  a log, 
with  my  feet  in  the  water,  exchanging  glances  with  a 
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water-moccasin  coiled  on  a root  within  six  feet  of 
me,  as  I ate  my  lunch. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  pro- 
peller free  from  grass,  and  we  finally  gave  up  its  use 
almost  entirely  and  worked  steadily,  pushing  with 
oars  and  poles.  The  best  of  these  poles,  which  had 
been  obtained  from  an  Indian,  had  a wooden  foot 
formed  like  a lady’s  shoe  with  a French  or  cowboy 
heel.  The  heel  held  on  the  coral  rock,  which  is 
never  far  from  the  surface  in  the  Glades,  and  the 
foot  sunk  but  little  in  the  soft  ground  and  heavy 
grass. 

That  night  we  found  no  key  with  land  enough  for 
a campfire,  but  the  boy  managed  to  heat  some 
coffee  on  a pile  of  brush,  and  we  slept  in  our  boats. 
It  was  not  convenient  to  rig  our  mosquito  bars,  and 
we  dispensed  with  them,  as  we  found  the  pests  so 
scarce  in  the  Glades  as  to  be  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing. The  captain  curled  up  in  the  motor  boat; 
the  Camera-man  slept  on  oars  laid  across  its  gun- 
wales; our  Florida  friend  and  I were  comfortable 
in  the  bottom  of  our  skiff,  where  the  croaking  of 
frogs  had  just  soothed  me  to  sleep  when  a tropical 
thunderstorm  burst  upon  us  and  half  drowned  us 
before  we  could  get  up.  The  hunter-boy  had  shown 
woodcraft  by  stretching  his  bar  among  the  trees  and 
piling  up  branches  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
water  beneath  him,  while  the  canvas  top  of  his  mos- 
quito bar  measurably  protected  him  from  the  tor- 
rent from  above,  and  if  the  disturbance  awakened 
him,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it.  When  the  storm  had 
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gone  by,  my  companion  said  he  wanted  to  be  dry  once 
more,  and  put  on  his  extra  undergarments.  Before 
he  was  fairly  in  them  the  black  clouds  came  back 
and  it  rained  worse  than  before. 

The  next  day  wre  were  in  the  water  a good  deal. 
The  motor  boat  had  to  be  pushed  and  hauled.  The 
open  water,  which  we  followed  when  possible,  often 
led  so  far  from  our  course  that  we  had  to  drag  our 
boats  over  water  that  was  shoal  and  through  grass 
that  tugged  against  us.  During  this  day  our  work 
was  hard  as  that  of  pleasure  seekers  in  the  North 
Woods  or  campers  among  the  Canadian  lakes  and 
rivers.  A bit  of  dry  land  was  secured  for  a mid-day 
camp  by  blowing  the  head  off  of  a cotton-mouth 
moccasin  which  had  pre-empted  it.  We  discovered 
in  the  afternoon  a beautiful  camping-ground  of 
Indian  antecedents,  half  an  acre  in  extent,  dry,  level 
as  a floor,  covered  with  pawpaws  and  fringed  with 
wild  grapes  and  cocoa  plums.  Piles  of  shells  of 
turtle  and  snail,  bones  of  deer,  and  remnants  of  fish 
told  how  life  might  be  maintained  in  the  Glades. 
That  afternoon  our  course  was  guided  by  the  dead 
top  of  a tall  mastic  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  was  an 
Indian  camp  with  the  fire  still  burning. 

We  camped  beside  it  among  pumpkin  vines,  and 
ate  roasted  taniers  and  pumpkins  which  we  gathered 
from  the  little  field,  where  grew  oranges,  bananas, 
corn  and  sugar  cane.  The  song  of  birds  awakened  me 
in  the  morning,  and  I recognized  cardinal,  king,  and 
mocking  birds,  and  saw  one  horned  owl,  several 
black  hawks,  and  many  crows.  There  was  a greater 
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variety  of  trees  and  higher  land  than  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  west  coast.  From  the  top  of  the 
mastic  tree  a fringe  of  pines  could  be  seen  to  the 
east,  and  I fancied  once  that  I heard  the  whistle  of 
a locomotive. 

Soon  after  starting  we  saw  the  smoke  of  Miami 
factories  and  an  occasional  Indian  in  the  distance. 
The  water  grew  shoal  as  we  worked  toward  the 
coast,  and  the  iron  shoe  of  our  launch  continually 
pounded  the  upthrusting  pillars  of  coral.  We  turned 
back  often  for  little  distances,  and  pushed  and  pulled 
the  power  boat  for  hours,  stumbling  along  the  un- 
even, rock -based,  grass -covered  formation.  We 
tried  to  lunch  on  a promising  bit  of  ground  on  a small 
key,  but  finally  yielded  possession  to  a few  million 
big  ants  who  seemed  to  possess  some  squatter  interest 
in  the  property.  In  the  afternoon  we  met  an  Indian, 
who  was  spearing  turtle  and  fish  with  much  skill. 
He  told  us  that  his  village  was  “three  miles,”  and 
although  it  was  off  our  course  we  invited  ourselves 
to  visit  it;  and  as  the  water  and  grass  permitted, 
towed  the  whole  outfit,  including  the  Indian  and 
his  canoe,  with  the  motor  boat. 

The  village  was  attractive  of  its  kind,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  large  buildings,  neatly  thatched, 
with  large  tables  three  feet  above  the  ground,  which 
served  as  floors.  There  were  clocks  (not  running) 
on  the  walls  and  sewing-machines  on  the  tables  or 
floors,  while  accounts  hanging  on  a hook  showed 
frequent  dealings  with  a Miami  tradesman.  The 
little  colony  consists  of  four  or  five  families  and  less 
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than  thirty  members.  The  men  wear  shirtwaists 
and  bare  legs,  the  women  beads  above,  skirts  below, 
and  a middle  zone  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

At  night  we  camped  near  the  village,  and  I made 
my  bed  in  the  lower  end  of  an  Indian  canoe  that  was 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  lay  upon  the  sloping  bank 
of  a little  canal.  My  companion  slept  just  above 
me,  and  must  have  dammed  the  rain,  when  the  usual 
deluge  came  suddenly  in  the  night,  with  his  bar 
blanket  and  himself,  for  when  he  got  up,  the  rush  of 
water  nearly  swept  me  away;  but  I was  getting  used 
to  this,  and  only  feared  that  I might  get  dry  some  day 
and  take  cold  from  the  exposure. 

We  cooked  breakfast  by  the  Indians’  fire,  and 
then,  after  a short  run  with  the  motor  boat,  poled 
leisurely  for  the  last  few  miles,  during  which  the  cur- 
rent of  the  water  on  which  we  floated  changed  from 
the  southwest  course  it  had  maintained  since  we  left 
the  west  coast,  to  about  the  opposite  direction.  This 
would  suggest  that  the  maximum  elevation  of  the 
southern  Everglades  may  be  measured  by  the  fall 
in  its  course  of  the  Miami  River,  and  that  the  current 
stories  of  eighteen  feet  of  elevation  above  sea  level 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fairy  tales. 

It  was  late  when  we  found  the  south  fork  of  the 
Miami  River,  and  dark  when  we  sat  down  to  a square 
meal  at  a hotel.  The  return  trip  around  Cape  Sable, 
although  under  power,  was  more  trying  than  the  one 
through  the  Glades.  Shoal  water,  and  sticky  mud 
that  was  blue  and  bottomless,  bothered  us  at  times, 
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and  the  closing  of  a creek  by  the  railway  added  many 
miles  to  our  course,  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  afflicted 
us,  and  our  supply  of  fresh  water  ran  out,  producing 
in  all  of  us,  when  we  discovered  it,  a sudden  and 
intense  thirst. 

Around  East,  Middle  and  Northwest  Capes  we 
encountered  waves  so  high  that  their  tops  gently 
lapped  over  the  coamings  of  the  power  boat,  while 
we  in  the  skiff  bailed  continually,  and  only  the  little 
canoe  kept  its  contents  dry.  During  an  all-night 
run  up  the  coast,  a rain  squall  flooded  us  and  stopped 
the  motor,  while  the  whole  flotilla  tossed  about  in  the 
darkness  and  rain  and  drifted  seaward  for  an  anxious 
quarter  of  an  hour,  even  the  imperturbable  hunter- 
boy  remarking:  “ Looks  like  we’ve  got  to  swim.” 

But  we  had  crossed  the  Everglades  in  four  days 
with  no  other  guide  than  a compass,  traveling  seventy 
miles  to  make  fifty-three,  which  seems  to  us  like  an 
air  line  under  the  circumstances. 

I estimated  that  from  Everglade  to  Miami  across 
the  glades  we  traveled  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
miles  in  six  and  a half  days,  and  from  Miami  to 
Everglade  around  the  cape,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles,  in  three  days  and  one  night. 

We  saw  no  game  during  the  trip  and  the  track  of 
but  one  deer.  Two  alligators  and  a good  many 
turtle  appeared.  Birds  were  scarce,  but  there  were 
enough  to  keep  one  from  being  hungry  if  other  food 
gave  out.  Fish  abounded  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
most  of  the  deeper  channels  tarpon  could  be  seen. 
Big-mouthed  bass,  called  trout  in  Florida,  were 
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plentiful,  as  were  gar,  bream,  and  several  other  vari- 
eties, and  a few  mullet  were  seen. 

Our  experience  was  that  one  meets  delay  in  the 
Everglades,  but  not  danger.  The  water  is  pure  and 
sweet  and  food  plentiful  enough.  Limpkins  taste 
like  young  turkeys;  all  members  of  the  heron  family 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  Glades  and  most  other  birds 
are  fair  food.  Snails,  which  abound,  are  delicacies 
when  called  periwinkles;  you  will  pay  a dollar  a por- 
tion in  New  York  for  the  frogs  that  are  yours  for  the 
catching  in  the  Glades.  There  are  plenty  of  turtle, 
which  possess  all  the  good  qualities,  except  cost,  of 
the  green  turtle  or  the  terrapin.  A few  fruits  can  be 
had  for  dessert — cocoa-plums,  custard-apples,  and 
pawpaws — while  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  bay  make  a 
fragrant  beverage. 

Crossing  the  Everglades  of  Florida  in  a boat  is 
not  an  adventure,  it  is  a picnic. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

A TRIP  THAT  FAILED 

WE  began  the  trip  in  canoes  but  ended  it  in 
an  ox-cart.  We  paddled  and  wallowed 
through  two  hundred  miles  of  flower-clad 
lakes,  and  boggy,  moccasin-infested  trails,  zigzag- 
ging from  border  to  border  of  the  Florida  Everglades, 
and  were  hauled  for  five  days  over  pine-covered 
stretches  of  sand,  across  submerged  prairies,  and 
through  sloughs  of  the  Big  Cypress  country,  but  we 
failed  to  reach  the  big  lake  by  twenty-five  miles. 

Last  year  we  crossed  the  Glades,  from  west  to 
east,  in  a power  boat,  over  the  deepest  water  known 
for  a decade.  This  year,  from  Cape  Sable  to  Lake 
Okeechobee,  we  could  seldom  find  water  enough  to 
float  a canoe. 

Last  year’s  trip  was  a picnic.  That  of  this  year — 
wasn’t.  But  it  was  worth  a dozen  picnics  and,  after 
all,  the  hardest  work  was  of  our  own  compelling. 

The  explorers  were  the  Florida  man,  the  Camera- 
man, and  the  scribe.  We  wanted  a guide  to  the 
Indian  camps  of  the  Everglades  and  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  and  an  interpreter  after  we  got  there,  but 
such  of  the  Everglade  Indians  as  had  a smattering 
of  English  shook  their  heads  when  interviewed,  and 
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said,  “ oho  suckescha ” (water  all  gone)  so  we  finally 
engaged  a Pineland  Seminole — Charley  Tommy — 
with  the  English  vocabulary  of  a third-class  parrot, 
who  agreed  to  go  with  us  as  guide  and  interpreter. 
As  an  interpreter  he  was  useful,  but  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Everglades  I never  detected  it,  nor 
do  I recall  a time  when  he  wasn’t  lost.  But  then  he 
was  “a  amoosin’  cuss”  and  really  earned  his  pay. 
His  promise  to  meet  us  at  Everglade  in  two  weeks 
had  been  a solemn  one,  ending  with  a dramatic,  “Me 
no  lie!”  He  was  on  hand  at  the  appointed  time, 
but  neither  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
pointed  to  a shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  nor  even  recited 
the  “Seminole’s  Reply.”  No,  the  descendant  of 
Osceola  was  too  drunk.  He  said  to  us  with  much 
reiteration : 

“Lilly  water  in  ’Glades,  me  think  so,  most  dry.” 

Some  days  later  we  concluded  that  he  was  less 
drunk  at  that  time  than  we  had  given  him  credit 
for. 

The  launch  from  the  cruising  boat  towed  our 
little  canoe,  loaded  with  the  impedimenta  of  the  trip, 
down  the  coast  to  the  rendezvous  at  Everglade.  A 
little  below  Cape  Romano  a high  wind  from  the 
southwest  built  up  a sea  that  broke  over  the  launch 
and  made  us  bail  furiously  to  keep  the  motor  from 
being  drowned,  while  the  little  fifteen-foot  canoe 
rode  the  waves  like  a duck.  At  Everglade  we  were 
joined  by  the  Florida  man  and  the  Seminole,  and 
added  to  our  outfit  a canoe  of  similar  model,  but 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  two  were  to  carry  us  to 
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Okeechobee.  Their  aggregate  weight  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  or  something  less  than  their 
cargo  of  plates  and  camera.  Small  space  was  taken 
by  such  non-essentials  as  food  and  clothing.  We 
wore  little  of  the  latter  and  a little  grub  goes  a long 
way  when  one  is  out  for  a bigger  purpose  than  pan- 
dering to  his  stomach.  A light  canvas  sheet  some- 
times served  as  a sail  by  day  and  occasionally  kept 
out  some  of  the  rain  at  night.  We  used  the  launch 
to  tow  the  canoes  through  the  labyrinth  of  bays  and 
rivers  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  to  the  head  of 
Lossmans  River.  Our  boatman  borrowed  Johnny, 
an  Everglade  boy  of  thirteen,  an  alligator  hunter 
from  his  cradle,  to  help  him  find  his  way  back. 
When  we  started,  Johnny  took  the  wheel  with  an  air 
of  grown-up  nonchalance  that  ended  in  his  tumbling 
overboard  in  the  first  half  mile. 

“Want  to  go  back  and  get  some  more  clothes, 
Johnny?”  asked  the  Camera-man. 

“Nope,  got  ’em  all  on,”  replied  the  dripping 
boy. 

I had  resolved  to  make  a chart  of  our  route  and 
for  twenty  miles  watched  the  needle  and  covered 
pages  of  pad  with  estimates  and  courses  until  I had 
boxed  the  compass  a dozen  times.  The  thought  of 
plotting  out  that  spider’s  web  made  me  tired  and  as  I 
scattered  my  torn  notes  among  the  keys,  I caught  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  Florida  man  as  he  said : 

“That’s  right,  throw  ’em  away,  you  can’t  learn 
this  country  that  way.” 

“I  ought  to  know  it,”  I replied,  “all  your  naviga- 
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tion  among  these  islands  is  by  rule  of  thumb  and  I 
believe  you’re  lost  half  the  time,  only  your  superb 
assurance  conceals  the  fact.” 

As  we  passed  through  Alligator  Bay  we  looked 
sadly  upon  the  abandoned  rookery  of  plume  birds, 
where  the  attempt  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  other 
friends  of  the  birds  to  save  the  few  remaining  egrets 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  unprecedented  dryness 
of  the  season,  which  so  narrowed  down  the  feeding 
places  of  the  birds  that  the  Indians  were  able  to  get 
them  all.  We  renewed  our  acquaintance  of  last  year 
with  the  crooked  creeks  which  led  to  the  network  of 
shallow  lakes  and  bays  that  lay  between  the  Ever- 
glades and  the  heads  of  Lossmans,  Rodgers  and  Broad 
Rivers,  cutting  our  way  through  tangles  of  vines  and 
other  vegetation,  and  were  again  worried  by  wasps 
above  and  moccasins  below.  At  dusk  we  landed  on 
Possum  Key,  pleasantly  planted  in  the  middle  of  a 
bay  and  convenient  for  the  solitude-seeking  convicts 
of  the  neighborhood.  Our  blankets,  when  laid  down 
for  the  night,  nearly  covered  the  tiny  island  and  I lay 
upon  mine  in  luxurious  ease  while  the  boys  began  to 
rustle  some  grub.  Soon  I felt  something  running 
over  my  neck,  several  somethings  in  fact,  and  tried 
to  brush  them  off.  Then,  in  the  language  of  our 
hunter-boy,  I “sat  up  and  squalled.”  An  army  of 
big  black  ants,  each  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  was  advancing  upon  us,  biting  like 
bulldogs  whenever  they  got  a chance.  We  embarked 
in  record  time  and  made  for  Onion  Key,  a possible 
camping  ground  in  the  next  bay,  which  was  encom- 
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passed  by  heavy  foliage  above  and  dense  under- 
growth beneath.  This,  too,  we  found  occupied  by 
what  the  Florida  man  impertinently  called  “Jersey 
humming  birds.” 

The  boys  made  a fire  and  cooked  something  which 
no  one  ate  but  the  Indian,  who  sat  unconcernedly  on 
a log,  enveloped  in  a halo  of  mosquitoes  which  settled 
on  his  bare  legs  until  he  appeared  to  be  wearing 
gray  trousers.  The  rest  of  us  had  rigged  up  our 
mosquito  bars  and  crawled  under  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  without  even  the  customary  precaution 
of  exploring  the  ground  for  rattlesnakes  and  mocca- 
sins. In  the  morning  we  broke  camp  and  embarked 
with  no  thought  of  breakfast  until  we  were  out  in  a 
bay,  a hundred  yards  from  shore  where,  free  from 
insects,  we  ate  a cold,  unsatisfying  lunch. 

The  waters  now  were  well  known  to  us  from 
months  of  manatee  hunting,  and  the  path  to  the 
’Glades  through  Harney  River  was  familiar,  but  the 
camp  of  Osceola,  which  we  wished  to  visit,  was  by 
way  of  Rocky  Creek.  Our  Pine-land  Seminole  was 
of  no  help  in  our  search  for  the  creek,  which  after 
some  failures  we  found.  It  was  very  shallow  and  as 
the  launch  began  to  bump  on  the  rocky  bottom  we 
got  overboard  and  shifted  cargoes,  putting  two  days’ 
rations  and  the  rifle  (for  we  carried  no  weapons  our- 
selves) in  the  launch  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  boys. 
The  Florida  man  and  the  Seminole  took  the  larger 
canoe,  while  the  Camera-man  and  the  scribe  got  into 
the  little  one.  Then  as  we  dipped  our  paddles  in  the 
water,  with  the  canoes  pointed  to  the  Everglades,  the 
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boy  whispered  to  me,  “I  wish  I was  goin’  with  you,” 
and  I sympathized  with  the  child. 

Neither  canoe,  loaded,  drew  over  five  inches,  and 
for  a time  they  slipped  through  the  clear  water  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  creek 
began  to  lose  itself  in  the  Everglades,  thick  grass 
held  us  back,  poling  took  the  place  of  paddling  and 
when  the  footing  was  fairly  firm  we  often  chose  to 
wade  and  drag  the  canoes.  We  abandoned  the 
wandering  creek  for  an  Indian  trail  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  our  choice,  along  sloughs,  through  saw- 
grass  and  over  marshes.  Often,  for  one  or  two 
hundred  yards,  passage  had  been  made  possible  by 
Indian-dug  canals.  The  trail  wound  among  little 
keys  called  heads,  of  bay,  myrtle  and  cocoa-plum, 
and  after  following  its  turnings  for  three  hours  we 
arrived  at  Osceola’s  camp,  only  to  find  that  it  had 
been  abandoned.  A trail  led  northwest  from  the 
old  camp  and  we  followed  it  for  an  hour  when  a bit 
of  dry  ground  on  a little  key  tempted  us  to  rest  and 
lunch.  After  some  coffee  and  canned  stuff  three  of 
us  reclined  on  the  grass,  but  the  Indian  climbed  a 
tree  and  lay  down  upon  a branch.  When,  later,  I 
asked  him  why  he  slept  in  a tree,  he  said:  “Redbug 
ojus  (plenty),”  adding,  “sometime  me  want  to 
scratch,  then  me  like  ’em.”  We  promptly  took  a 
kerosene  bath,  which  became  thereafter,  during  our 
stay  in  the  Glades,  our  first  duty  in  the  morning 
and  our  last  at  night.  The  microscopic  redbug  is 
the  dreaded  wild  beast  of  this  country.  Even  hunters 
who  will  wade  through  mud  ponds  filled  with  alliga- 
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The  water  shoaled  until  we  could  hardly  budge  the  canoe. 


Then  began  weary  days  of  hauling  the  canoes,  through  soft,  sticky  mud. 
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tors,  grab  the  unwounded  reptile  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave,  kick  out  of  their  way  the  moccasins  in  their 
paths  and  hardly  turn  aside  for  the  royal  rattler, 
will  anxiously  inquire  before  making  camp: 

“Any  redbugs  here?” 

As  we  progressed  the  water  deepened  a few  inches 
and  we  floated  on  a broad  meadow  of  white  pond 
lilies,  thousands  to  the  acre,  dotted  every  few  hundred 
yards  with  fascinating  little  keys  topped  often  with 
picturesque  palmettoes  and  an  occasional  cypress  or 
pine.  We  passed  masses  of  bulrushes,  strands  of 
flags  and  fields  of  saw-grass.  Fat  limpkins  watched 
us  from  near-by  trees,  ducks  flew  up  from  every 
bunch  of  grass,  and  among  the  heron,  which 
abounded,  were  a few  plume  birds.  Sometimes  we 
paddled  up  to  a tiny  mound,  that  floated  in  the 
shallow  water,  and  admired  the  prettily  constructed 
house  of  a die  dipper,  with  its  eggs,  which  we  were 
careful  not  to  disturb  beyond  clipping  off  such  blades 
of  grass  as  were  in  the  way  of  the  Camera-man.  In 
some  of  the  nests  we  found  newly  hatched  birds 
among  the  eggs.  Once  the  Indian  thrust  quickly 
with  his  paddle  and  stepping  overboard  took  from 
beneath  its  blade  a water-turkey.  In  the  afternoon 
our  surroundings  suddenly  changed  from  dazzling 
sunshine  to  the  alternate  blaze  and  blackness  of  a 
tropical  thunderstorm.  We  covered  up  our  chattels 
and  then  hurried  into  rubber  coats,  not  to  keep  dry, 
for  we  were  already  wetter  from  work  than  rain  could 
have  made  us,  but  to  escape  the  chill  of  cool  water, 
wind  driven.  Tommy  scorned  our  weak  devices  and 
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smiled  superior  as  he  lay  down  in  the  warm  water 
of  the  Glades  till  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  passed. 
Just  after  the  sun  had  set  we  discovered  Tommy 
Osceola’s  new  camp,  only  to  find  that  it,  too,  had 
been  abandoned.  Excepting  for  Tommy  himself 
this  desertion  was  temporary,  as  Charley  Jumper 
and  others  of  Osceola’s  band  were  coming  back  to 
the  camp.  A few  days  later  we  met  Tommy  in  the 
Glades  and  learned  that  he  had  made  new  matri- 
monial arrangements,  having  dropped  his  old  wife 
and  married  again.  Tommy  Osceola  was  an  Indian 
of  modern  ideas  and  one  of  the  social  aristocrats  of 
his  tribe.  According  to  Seminole  usage  he  had  to 
leave  his  old  camp  and  live  with  the  family  of  his 
new  squaw.  As  she  was  a widow  with  six  children 
and  Tommy  already  had  a few  of  his  own,  we 
doubted  somewhat  his  judgment  in  the  matter. 

The  camp  was  the  conventional  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  Seminole  and  contained  such  evidences  of 
enlightenment  as  a sewing-machine,  a cane  mill  and 
a device  for  distilling,  intended,  possibly,  to  provide 
pure  water  for  the  family.  We  kept  house  in  Osce- 
ola’s camp  for  a day,  to  give  the  Camera-man  an 
inning,  as  he  claimed  that  the  absence  of  the  family 
afforded  unusual  opportunities  to  one  of  his  profes- 
sion. We  visited  the  fields  of  cane  and  corn  that 
covered  the  patches  of  dry  land  on  adjacent  keys 
and  utilized  Indian  implements  to  pulverize  the 
latter  and  civilized  methods  to  convert  it  into  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  any  Indian  mess.  When 
the  hens  cackled  we  negotiated  with  them  for  eggs 
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at  prices  current  in  the  settlements  and  put  the  cash 
therefor  in  their  nests. 

From  Osceola’s  camp  we  traveled  to  the  north- 
east, intending  to  work  over  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Everglades.  All  hands  toiled  from  daylight  till 
dark  and  Tommy  began  to  develop  unrest,  first 
asking  to  take  the  little  canoe,  then  wanting  to  rest 
altogether,  but  finally  suggesting  that  some  whyome 
(whiskey)  would  make  him  strong  enough  to  go  on. 
By  good  fortune  we  had  anticipated  this  emergency. 
The  next  morning  the  Indian  treated  us  to  his  views 
on  temperance: 

“Me  got  no  sense.  Head  hurts  ojus.  Think  so 
too  much  whyome  make  Big  Sleep  come  pretty  quick. 
Lilly  bit  whyome  good,  me  want  lilly  bit  now.” 

We  found  less  and  less  water  and  while  Tommy 
dragged  the  little  canoe,  one  of  us  pulled  at  the  bow 
and  another  pushed  at  the  stern  of  the  big  one,  while 
the  third  rested.  The  one  at  the  bow  sometimes 
sank  in  the  mud  of  the  trail  waist  deep,  while  the 
toiler  at  the  stern  could  save  himself  by  grabbing  the 
canoe,  but  then  the  pilgrim  in  advance  could  usually 
see  the  moccasins  in  the  trail  while  the  other  could  only 
recognize  them  by  their  squirmy  feel  under  his  feet. 
During  a noon  rest  on  a little  key  where  I had  just  killed 
a coiled  and  threatening  moccasin,  which  occupied 
most  of  the  bit  of  dry  land  on  the  island,  I asked  the 
Seminole  if  he  had  ever  been  bitten  by  a moccasin. 

“Um,  um,  six  time.  One  time,  walk  in  trail,  push 
canoe,  moccasin,  me  no  see  ’em,  bite  in  leg,  sick  ojus , 
four  week,  me  think  so.”  Thereafter  we  worked  in 
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pairs  in  dragging  the  canoe,  walking  on  each  side 
of  the  trail  and  carrying  a pole  between  us  to  which 
the  painter  of  the  canoe  was  fastened.  Day  by  day, 
with  increasing  frequency,  reptiles  appeared  in  the 
trail,  but  although  my  apprehensions  became  dulled, 
they  were  never  fully  quieted.  The  toil  was  inces- 
sant, the  noonday  sun  pitiless,  and  the  hot  water 
scalded  our  feet.  Then  for  a time  the  trail  improved, 
and  we  met  on  it  an  old  Indian  in  his  canoe.  Tommy 
exchanged  a lot  of  gibberish  with  him  of  which  we 
got  the  substance. 

“Him  Miami  Jimmy,  camp  one  mile,  sick  ojus , 
want  lilly  bit  whyome” 

We  went  with  Jimmy  to  his  camp  of  five  Indians 
and  a few  squaws  and  pickaninnies.  We  were  re- 
ceived without  enthusiasm,  excepting  by  an  Indian 
dog  with  painfully  sharp  teeth,  which  rushed  out 
and  grabbed  me  by  the  leg.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
a medicine-man  and  another  his  victim.  The  patient 
was  in  a bad  way  according  to  his  voluble  physician, 
who  assured  us  that  the  trouble  was  heart  disease 
and  bad  blood,  that  he  had  just  bled  him  in  thirty 
places,  taking  out  two  quarts  of  blood  and  would  fix 
him  in  four  months.  The  appearance  of  the  patient 
indicated  that  he  would  succeed. 

With  sundry  trinkets  and  gay  kerchiefs  the  Camera- 
man secured  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  the 
family,  all  and  singular,  but  when  the  goods  came  to 
be  delivered  a string  was  found  attached  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  impossible  conditions  of  attitude,  ar- 
rangements, surroundings  and  light,  until  the  Camera- 
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man  lost  his  temper,  shut  up  his  camera  and  used 
language  regarding  the  entire  Seminole  tribe,  which 
it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  translate.  As  we 
worked  east  the  islands  became  fewer,  pine,  cypress 
and  palmetto  disappeared  and  low  as  was  the  water 
it  yet  became  difficult  to  find  ground  dry  enough  for 
a camp,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of  us  chose  to  sleep 
in  a canoe.  On  one  such  night  which  I spent  in  a 
canoe  we  had  three  heavy  rains.  I rolled  myself  in  a 
rubber  blanket  which  partially  protected  me  through 
the  first  one,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second  storm  I was 
lying  in  about  six  inches  of  water  and  after  that  had 
to  sit  up  to  keep  from  drowning.  When  the  smoke 
of  the  factories  and  craft  of  the  coast  became  visible 
we  changed  our  course  to  the  northwest  and  made 
our  way  back  to  the  borderland  between  the  Ever- 
glades and  the  Big  Cypress.  Again  the  islands  took 
on  a greater  variety  of  vegetation.  Scattering  cypress 
trees  and  beautiful  strands  of  the  same  marked  our 
approach  to  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  One  morning 
we  saw,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward,  the  top  of 
a wooden  building  of  which  Tommy  said: 

“Me  think  so,  Charley  Tiger.” 

Following  the  line  of  least  resistance  the  three 
miles  became  fifteen  and  even  then  we  hauled  the 
canoes  for  half  a mile  over  dry  land  through  saw- 
grass.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  w~e  arrived 
at  a building  of  boards,  across  the  entire  front  of 
which  was  a home-painted  sign: 

“Mr.  Charley  Tiger  Tails  Store.” 
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Back  of  the  store  was  an  orthodox  Seminole  camp 
occupied  only  by  squaws  and  pickaninnies,  the  men 
being  absent.  We  camped  there  two  nights  and  the 
Camera-man  spent  one  whole  day  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  some  Indian  girls.  His  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  until  he  assumed  an  Indian  costume 
consisting  of  a crimson  shirt.  This  seemed  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  young  ladies  and  they  appar- 
ently overlooked  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  wear 
trousers.  The  result  of  his  efforts  belongs  to  the 
story  of  the  Indians.  After  one  more  zigzag  to  near 
the  eastern  border  and  a return  to  the  more  pic- 
turesque western  side  of  the  Glades,  we  headed  north 
for  Okeechobee.  One  day  we  found  water  that 
floated  our  canoe  and  as  a high  wind  favored,  con- 
verted our  bit  of  canvas  into  a sail  that  in  a few  hours 
put  many  miles  behind  us.  Once  more  the  water 
gave  out  and  we  found  Indian  canoes  abandoned  on 
little  keys  because  of  it.  We  met  Indian  hunters 
whom  we  knew,  who  had  turned  back  from  hunting 
because  “oko  suckesche” 

Tommy  suddenly  remembered  that  his  pickanin- 
nies were  hungry  and  he  must  go  home.  A little 
whyome  would  have  convinced  him  to  the  contrary 
but  that  argument  had  been  drunk  up.  As  we 
struggled  on,  the  work  grew  harder,  keys  and  trees 
scarcer  and  moccasins  multiplied.  Camping  on  a 
little  key  one  night,  the  Camera-man  was  struck  in  the 
face  by  a frog  that  jumped  against  his  mosquito  bar 
and  a moment  later  a struggle  and  a squeak  beside 
him  told  that  a snake  had  secured  a supper  and  that 
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the  disturber  of  his  rest  was  punished.  There  were 
twenty-five  miles  of  nearly  dry  land  and  heavy  saw- 
grass  between  us  and  the  big  lake  and  an  alligator 
hunter  who  met  us  as  he  was  returning  disgruntled 
from  a hunt,  dragging  his  canoe,  summarized  our 
prospects. 

“Half  a mile  a day,  over  dry  trails,  through  saw- 
grass  twelve  feet  high,  with  no  air  and  a d — d hot 
sun  sizzling  your  brains.” 

The  Florida  man  could  spare  no  more  time  and 
conceding  that  the  trip  had  failed,  we  decided  to 
make  for  Boat  Landing,  locally  known  as  Bill 
Brown’s,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Everglades. 
Tommy  was  a happy  Indian  when  we  turned  back 
and  told  him  that  it  was  now  “Bill  Brown’s  or  bust,” 
and  every  few  minutes  for  a whole  day  he  could  be 
heard  repeating  to  himself  with  a laugh,  “Bill 
Brown’s  or  bust.” 

From  Brown’s  the  Florida  man  started  on  foot 
with  Tommy,  the  former  for  a forty-five  mile  tramp 
home,  over  prairies  and  through  swamps  in  the  Big 
Cypress  country.  Brown  put  a couple  of  yoke  of 
oxen  to  a cart,  loaded  on  our  canoes,  and  with  two 
of  his  boys  we  started  for  the  Caloosaliatchee  River 
to  resume  our  interrupted  itinerary.  During  the 
first  hour  of  our  journey  we  w^ere  struck  by  lightning, 
the  team  ran  away,  the  boy  who  was  driving  was 
knocked  down  and  I felt  like  a live  wire.  Our  road 
lay  in  the  northern  end  of  the  big  Cypress  Swamp 
and  ran  through  groves  of  palmetto,  around  heads 
of  ash,  maple,  water  and  live  oaks,  bunches  of  cypress 
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trees  draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  covered  with 
orchids,  meadows  of  wild  sunflowers,  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  hiding  all  of  the  oxen  but  their  backs, 
through  swamps  dense  with  undergrowth  and  dark 
with  thick  growing  trees,  and  across  sloughs  of  clear 
flowing  water  beside  which  lay  half-finished  Indian 
canoes  fashioned  from  the  trunks  of  great  cypress 
trees  that  grew  on  its  banks.  Wild  turkeys  wTere 
abundant  and  tame,  deer  plentiful  and  we  flushed 
a number  of  flocks  of  quail.  We  had  carried  no 
guns  in  the  Glades  and  it  was  weeks  since  we  had 
eaten  a Christian  meal,  and  therefore  it  was  that  no 
scrap  of  the  turkey  gobbler  that  was  served  for  our 
first  supper  was  left  over  for  breakfast.  It  may 
have  been  a tame  turkey — I asked  no  questions — 
but  that  night,  as  I rested  on  a fragrant  bed  of  penny- 
royal, I quieted  my  conscience  with  the  reflection 
that  malum  prohibitum  was  not  always  malum  in  se . 
As  the  slow-moving  oxen  wore  away  the  days,  the 
landscape  changed  and  in  place  of  the  flora  of  the 
swamp  came  areas  of  tall  pines  above  a carpet  of  low- 
growing  scrub  palmetto,  alternating  with  shallow 
ponds  and  meadows  of  grass  from  which  half-wild 
cattle,  wary  as  deer,  gazed  upon  us  with  apprehensive 
eyes.  One  of  the  boys  walked  beside  me,  gathering 
specimens  of  grasses,  weeds,  flowers,  herbs  and 
vines,  giving  names  and  characteristics,  knowledge 
born  of  a trip  with  a botanist.  Cattle  recognized  his 
voice  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  half-wild  razor- 
backs  brought  their  families  to  him  from  half  that 
distance  and  owls  held  conversation  with  him  at  night. 
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When  we  traveled  after  dark  the  Camera-man  and 
I rode  in  the  cart.  By  day  we  could  see  the  venom- 
ous snakes  which  filled  the  fields  and  overflowed  into 
the  road.  I don’t  know  how  many  we  killed.  Late 
one  afternoon,  while  walking  with  the  Camera-man, 
he  snatched  me  aside  just  as  the  loud  jarring  of 
rattles  smote  my  ear.  Coiled  beside  the  path  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a diamond-back  rattlesnake, 
nearly  seven  feet  in  length,  and  a foot  in  circum- 
ference, with  head  and  tail  lifted  eighteen  inches 
above  the  irregular  coils  of  the  glistening  body.  We 
had  slain  many  big,  black-bodied,  stubtailed  cotton- 
mouth  moccasins  with  no  other  feeling  than  repulsion, 
but  this  grand,  sinuous,  spectacular  creature  fasci- 
nated us  and  seemed  altogether  worthy  of  his  Indian 
name,  “The  King.”  His  quivering  tail  was  a blur 
and  from  the  vibrant  head  on  the  curving  neck 
a serpent  tongue  darted  forth  and  back  incessantly. 
I stood  as  near  his  majesty  as  I dared  and  kept  him 
at  bay  while  the  Camera-man  went  back  to  the  cart 
for  camera  and  plates,  and  a boy  to  help  our  subject 
to  pose.  It  was  almost  hopelessly  late  in  the  day 
for  photographic  work,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
make  the  attempt.  We  kept  the  reptile  angry  and 
coiled  by  threatening  him  with  sticks,  while  the 
Camera-man  with  face  buried  in  the  hood  of  his  in- 
strument, exposed  plate  after  plate,  as  we  worried  the 
snake  into  more  threatening  attitudes,  once  asking. 

“How  far  off  is  he  now?” 

“Eight  feet.” 

“Watch  out  if  he  jumps.” 
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“You  bet!” 

When  the  last  plate  had  been  exposed  and  while  I 
was  considering  how  to  capture  the  creature  with 
the  least  injury  and  danger  to  him  and  to  us,  our  boy 
driver,  who  had  left  his  team  to  see  the  fun,  struck  at 
the  still  furious  snake  with  his  big  whip.  The  end 
of  the  thirteen  foot  lash  curled  past  us  and  with  the 
crack  of  a rifle  sheared  off  the  rattles  of  the  reptile 
as  clean  as  could  have  been  done  with  a knife.  The 
blow  dethroned  the  king,  crushed  his  splendid  spirit 
and  so  intensely  annoyed  me  that  I told  the  boy  to  get 
a stick  and  kill  the  creature.  Then  I walked  sadly 
far  down  the  road  lamenting  again  that  the  trip  had 
failed. 

That  night  a wandering  native  joined  us.  The 
after  supper  campfire  stories  were  of  snakes  and  as  I 
wanted  facts  on  the  subjects  I asked  him : 

“Did  you  ever  know  of  a man  dying  from  the  bite 
of  a rattlesnake?” 

“Never  knew  one  that  didn’t  excepting  old  Fergu- 
son, and  he’s  worn  a wooden  leg  ever  since  he  got 
out  of  the  hospital,”  he  answered.  I asked  about  the 
story,  current  in  the  country,  of  a boy  who  did  get 
well. 

“Ugh!  I know  that  kid.  He  never  was  bit.  He 
got  scared  by  a rattler,  jumped  into  a bunch  of  cactus 
and  thought  that  the  snake  had  killed  him.” 

Later  we  broke  camp  to  make  a few  miles  in  the 
coolness  of  the  night  and,  when  I asked  the  native 
if  he  was  coming  with  us  he  shook  his  head  say- 
ing: 
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“I  know  this  country  and  I wouldn’t  walk  that 
next  mile  in  the  dark  for  your  whole  outfit.” 

When  we  reached  the  big  flower  garden  known 
as  the  Caloosahatchee  River  the  Camera-man  and 
the  scribe  got  into  the  larger  canoe  and,  towing  the 
other,  paddled  down  the  stream.  Wind  and  tide 
are  the  landscape  gardeners  of  this  river,  at  one  hour 
filling  it  from  bank  to  bank  with  the  lovely  water 
hyacinth,  at  another  breaking  the  mass  up  into  islands 
and  banks  of  flowers  of  many  sizes  and  forms,  ar- 
ranging and  rearranging  them  with  kaleidoscopic 
effect  and  suddenness.  We  paddled  among  those 
gorgeous  masses,  drinking  in  their  beauty  of  color 
and  design,  regardless  of  the  anathemas  with  which 
boatmen  of  all  degrees  had  weighted  each  bunch  of 
them. 

Until  noon  the  day  was  dazzling,  but  it  was  the 
storm  month  and  it  made  good  by  piling  up  masses  of 
black  clouds  in  the  east  and  sending  down  a deluge 
of  rain  that  shut  from  our  sight  the  river’s  bank.  We 
covered  up  camera  and  plates  and  prepared  for  a 
ducking,  when — the  storm  that  was  within  a hundred 
yards  melted  away  and  not  a drop  of  water  fell  on  us. 

The  tide  was  against  us  for  the  last  ten  miles  of 
the  river  but  a canoe  oughtn’t  to  be  troubled  by  a 
tide  and  we  made  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  night 
as  we  had  planned.  We  left  the  smaller  canoe  at 
Punta  Rassa,  to  follow  us  in  the  mail  boat,  as  in  case 
of  bad  weather  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  even  one  canoe 
would  keep  us  busy.  We  filled  a fifty-pound  lard 
with  ice  obtained  from  a fish  boat,  wrapped  it 
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in  a blanket  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe. 
Every  half-hour  of  our  labor  we  laid  down  our  pad- 
dles long  enough  to  dip  a cup  of  ambrosia  from  the 
can. 

At  daylight,  as  we  were  starting  out  of  the  pass  for 
our  forty-mile  paddle  down  the  coast,  we  were  passing 
the  yacht  of  a retired  admiral  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
when  its  owner  hailed  us: 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Marco,”  said  I. 

“Not  in  that  thing?”  inquired  the  Admiral. 

“Yep,”  I replied. 

“You’re  a couple  of  children  and  I wish  to  Heaven 
I were  going  with  you,”  came  to  us  as  we  dipped  our 
paddles  into  the  water. 

Every  minute  of  the  trip  down  the  coast  was  a dis- 
tinct pleasure.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  there  was 
exhilaration  in  the  waves,  increasing  to  excitement  as 
we  crossed  the  breakers  at  the  mouths  of  the  many 
passes.  About  noon,  when  off  Little  Hickory  Pass 
the  Camera-man  said  he  wished  we  had  something 
more  substantial  for  lunch  than  the  pie  and  fruit  a 
girl  had  put  up  for  us.  Just  as  he  spoke  a fat  pom- 
pano  jumped  into  the  canoe  and  we  promptly  pad- 
died  through  the  surf  and  soon  were  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a palmetto,  eating  broiled  pompano  and 
drinking  iced  lemonade.  The  wind  freshened  and 
held  us  back,  while  the  waves  grew  bigger  and  dark- 
ness found  us  ten  miles  from  our  destination.  We 
again  ran  the  canoe  through  the  surf  to  the  shore 
and  slept  on  the  beach  until  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
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Then,  in  the  solemn  beauty  of  its  light  which  was  re- 
flected from  the  white  crests  of  breaking  waves  and 
rested  brightly  on  the  beach  save  where  it  was  crossed 
by  dark  shadows  of  tall  palmettoes,  we  paddled 
silently  down  the  coast  and  at  midnight,  passing 
between  the  palms  that  guard  the  entrance  to  Marco 
Pass,  finished  the  trip  that  failed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


A SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENT 

A FEW  years  ago  a Florida  cowboy,  whose  range 
work  extended  from  the  Kissimmee  River 
in  South  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Caloosahatchee  River  southward  indefi- 
nitely, dreamed  dreams  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle  by 
day  and  lay  under  the  stars  at  night. 

The  Florida  cowboy  is  less  known  to  fiction  than 
his  brother  of  the  plains,  but  he  lived  the  strenuous 
life.  He  dealt  with  cattle  wild  and  wicked,  though 
small,  yet  he  learned  to  thrust  his  right  arm  across  the 
back  of  one  he  wished  to  throw,  and  seizing  it  by 
nose  and  horn,  deftly  turn  it  upside  down  in  the  air 
as  it  bucked.  In  place  of  a lasso  he  carried  a whip, 
called  a cow-dragger,  twenty  feet  long,  of  braided 
buckskin,  dragged  upon  the  ground  until  it  was  slick, 
with  a snapper  that  made  a report  like  a gun  and  was 
well  understood  by  the  cattle  it  controlled. 

When  cattle  were  rounded  up  for  branding,  cer- 
tain cowboys,  famed  for  their  skill,  would  call  off 
brands  as  calves  were  thrown,  dividing  hundreds  of 
calves  among  scores  of  brands  with  never  a mistake, 
simply  from  having  seen  the  calves  running  with 
their  mothers  in  the  herd.  The  maverick  of  the 
West  is  the  harrydick — from  heretic,  out  of  the  fold- 
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of  Florida,  and  often  goes  to  the  small  owner,  whose 
interest  is  looked  out  for,  and  his  calves  branded  for 
him  by  the  big  cattlemen. 

Our  cowboy  could  see  a cow  farther  through  the 
woods  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  for  this  was  dis- 
tinguished among  them,  but  he  also  saw  other  things, 
more  distant,  and  quite  beyond  their  vision.  He 
saw  great  tracts  of  land,  fertile  but  flooded,  near 
to  the  Gulf  and  above  its  level,  only  waiting  for  the 
water  to  be  drained  away.  Within  that  indefinite 
region  which  the  imaginative  maps  of  Florida  call 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  he  explored  islands  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  acres  of  rich  hammock-lands  densely 
covered  with  forests  of  palm  and  pine;  live  and  water 
oak;  bays,  red,  white  and  sweet;  wild  guava,  fig, 
and  other  choice  trees,  with  vines  and  flowers  growing 
in  tropical  profusion.  Within  the  swamp  proper, 
much  of  which  is  dry  half  the  year,  he  found  forests 
of  cypress,  with  individual  trees  containing  five 
thousand  feet  of  lumber,  a dozen  miles  from  the 
coast  where  men  were  paying  sixty  dollars  a thousand 
feet  for  cypress  boards.  He  knew  the  country  as  it 
was  known  to  the  hunter,  trapper  and  Indian,  and  he 
knew  its  resources  better  than  they.  He  dreamed  of 
railroads  and  canals,  fruit  farms  and  vegetable 
gardens,  sawmills  and  sugar  mills. 

Three  years  ago  he  sought  to  interest  capital,  and 
found  men  from  the  North  ready  to  be  inspired  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  to  promote  his  projects.  He 
talked  of  the  fatal  frost  line  that  in  two  generations 
had  driven  the  citrus  family  from  South  Carolina 
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and  Georgia  to  South  Florida,  at  times  causing  crop 
failures  that  had  raised  the  price  of  choice  grape  fruit 
to  ten  dollars  a box,  and  of  land  to  be  bought  for  a 
song  within  the  Big  Cypress,  where  freedom  from 
frost  would  be  found  if  anywhere  in  the  country. 
He  proposed  that  three  hundred  acres  of  rich  ham- 
mock-land,  lying  like  an  island  within  the  swamp, 
fifteen  miles  from  navigable  water,  be  converted  into 
a grove  of  eighteen  thousand  grape-fruit  trees,  which 
within  five  years  should  produce  an  annual  crop  of 
one  hundred  thousand  boxes  of  fruit.  As  to  the 
transportation  problem,  he  suggested  that  when  the 
crop  was  ready  railroads  could  be  trusted  to  find  it; 
or  they  could  themselves  cut  a canal  to  the  coast  at 
slight  expense,  building  with  the  excavated  rock  and 
soil  a permanent  road,  giving  at  all  seasons  access  to 
their  property  by  water  or  land,  as  well  as  benefiting 
by  drainage  a large  tract  in  which  their  interests 
would  be  important  and  increasing.  The  result  was 
that  now  twelve  thousand  healthy  young  grape-fruit 
trees  are  growing  on  two  hundred  acres  of  hammock 
island. 

There  have  been  previous  agricultural  forays 
within  the  swamp  limits,  but  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant invasion,  for  “Deep  Lake”  is  so  far  beyond  the 
inhabited  border,  and  so  nearly  inaccessible,  that  the 
cost  of  carting  supplies  from  the  nearest  hamlet  is 
more  than  double  the  rate  charged  by  Uncle  Sam 
for  carrying  second-class  mail  to  Alaska  or  the 
Philippines,  and  the  purchase  price  of  a barrel  of 
flour  is  forgotten  in  the  cost  of  its  transportation. 
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When  the  managing  owner  of  the  plantation  visits 
his  property,  his  fast  yacht  carries  him  from  the  rail- 
road termimfs  at  Fort  Myers  to  Everglade  in  Choko- 
loskee  Bay,  whence  he  is  taken  in  a small  launch  up 
Allens  River  for  three  miles,  poled  in  a light  skiff 
through  a crooked  creek  for  two  more,  and  must 
then  walk  and  wade  for  twelve  miles  over  shaking 
sod  and  through  water  too  shallow  for  a boat,  but 
often  inconveniently  deep  for  a man. 

During  the  dry  season  supplies  are  hauled  most 
of  the  way  by  oxen,  a yoke  of  which  pulls  about  four 
hundred  pounds  through  a country  where  a horse 
would  be  troubled  to  transport  himself.  These  oxen 
are  small,  active  creatures  capable  of  scrambling  like 
cats  out  of  mudholes  in  which  larger  animals  would 
be  hopelessly  stalled.  For  the  first  half-mile  the  road 
is  too  boggy  even  for  oxen,  and  negroes  struggle 
through  knee-deep  mud,  bearing  bags  and  boxes  on 
shoulders  and  heads,  or  wallow  to  the  waist  in 
sloughs,  wfith  a barrel  of  flour  slung  upon  a pole 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  pair  of  them. 
The  journey  of  twelve  miles,  which  consumes  eight 
hours,  is  over  a prairie  level  as  the  sea,  threaded  with 
strands  of  cypress  and  dotted  with  picturesque  little 
islands  of  palmetto  and  pine,  but  so  soft  that  a newT 
path  must  be  chosen  for  each  trip,  to  avoid  breaking 
disastrously  through  the  interlaced  roots  of  grass  that 
bridge  over  the  underlying  bog.  Often  the  rustling 
grass  points  out  the  sinuous  path  of  a great  black 
or  chicken  snake,  or  the  wayside  flower  conceals 
the  coils  of  the  monster  of  many  rattles.  The  trained 
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eye  of  the  hunter  can  frequently  detect  the  light 
print  of  a panther’s  paw  or  the  heavier  track  of  a 
bear  beside  the  road,  or  trace  the  outline  of  a deer 
standing  motionless  against  a background  of  grass 
watching  him  with  wondering  eyes. 

The  plantation  island,  containing  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  elevated  enough  to  escape  the  accumu- 
lated water  of  the  rainy  season,  is  one  of  many  to  be 
found  in  this  uncharted  country.  A cypress  swamp 
surrounds  it  like  the  moat  of  an  ancient  castle,  and 
the  corduroyed  entrance  is  a floating  drawbridge. 
Vines  and  shrubs  have  been  cleared  from  the  plan- 
tation, and  enough  of  the  larger  growth  to  let  sun- 
light into  the  soil.  For  six  feet  around  each  grape 
fruit  tree  stumps  and  roots  have  been  removed,  and 
all  bowlders  of  stone  for  a depth  of  several  feet 
blasted  and  piled  up  for  future  use  in  the  building 
of  roads.  Between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees,  which 
have  been  set  out  thirty  feet  apart,  many  natives  of 
the  forest,  live  and  water  oak,  palmetto  and  pine, 
have  been  left  standing,  to  be  taken  away  as  the  fruit 
trees  cease  to  require  their  shade  and  the  season  frees 
laborers  from  more  urgent  work.  In  the  meantime 
they  measurably  protect  the  young  fruits  from  the 
light  frosts  that  sometimes  touch  this  region. 

The  plantation  house,  which  is  principally  piazza, 
was  built  upon  stilts  near  the  center  of  the  grove, 
from  trees  that  grew  on  its  side,  out  of  which  timbers 
were  hewed,  rafters  formed,  and  shingles  split  by 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer.  Royal  palms  and  ponciannas 
have  been  set  out  around  the  house,  and  rows  of 
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cocoa  palms  planted  along  the  drives  that  are  to  be. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  the  grove  are  a few  low- 
lying,  primeval  tangles  of  tree  and  vine,  called  heads, 
of  present  interest  to  moccasins,  alligators,  and  wad- 
ing birds,  awaiting  redemption  through  drainage, 
the  promise  of  which  secured  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 

The  deep  lake  from  which  the  plantation  takes  its 
name  is  about  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  or 
about  twice  that  of  the  average  “bottomless  lake,” 
of  Florida  fiction.  It  is  inhabited  by  several 
varieties  of  fish  of  mysterious  antecedents,  among 
them  tarpon  of  goodly  size.  Grave  alligators  with 
unwinking  eyes  rest  upon  the  surface,  or  swim  lazily 
about,  so  unafraid  that  I paddled  a skiff  squarely 
upon  the  back  of  one  before  he  took  the  trouble  to 
move  away.  Water-turkeys  drop  into  the  lake  from 
trees  on  its  border  and  thrust  snake-like  necks  with 
darting  heads  above  its  surface,  ducks  paddle  among 
the  lily-pads,  and  flocks  of  white  ibises  fly  across  the 
lake  when  approached  too  closely,  in  resentment  of 
excessive  curiosity  rather  than  from  any  apprehension 
of  danger.  Upon  the  plantation  guns  are  tabooed, 
and  deer  gaze  nightly  through  the  grove,  to  its  some- 
time injury,  while  wild  turkeys  daily  walk  unalarmed 
among  the  laborers,  paying  for  protection  by  devour- 
ing the  worms  that  threaten  the  young  trees,  and,  as 
the  axemen  allege,  even  distinguish  the  sound  of  the 
fall  of  the  water  oak  from  that  of  trees  whose  foliage 
is  less  rich  in  edible  insects. 
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Occasionally  a licensed  gun  in  trusted  hands  is 
turned  loose  upon  predatory  hawks  and  owls,  and 
the  cook  is  allowed  discretion  in  the  use  of  clubs  on 
crows  and  buzzards  when  they  enter  his  tent  and 
snatch  food  from  his  table.  The  report  of  firearms 
does  not  alarm  the  wild  turkeys,  whose  confidence 
has  never  been  abused,  nor  the  woodpeckers  con- 
stantly nodding  their  crimson  heads  in  approval  of 
the  universe,  while  unapprehensive  mocking-birds 
carol  forth  their  faith  in  the  humanity  of  man.  Indian 
hunters  bearing  the  historic  Seminole  names  of 
Osceola  and  Tiger,  with  a plain  Tommy  or  Charley 
prefix  for  every-day  use,  sometimes  appear  at  the 
grove  to  ask  for  the  whyome  (whiskey) , which  is  never 
given  them,  but  they  respect  the  request  not  to  shoot 
game  upon  the  plantation,  and  their  guns  are  silent 
within  the  limits  of  the  island. 

The  purpose  of  the  enterprise  is  not  exclusively 
commercial,  and  on  the  lake  lot,  in  contemplation 
of  residential  use,  a few  acres  have  been  devoted  to 
oranges  of  several  varieties — king,  Brazilian,  pine- 
apple, and  tangerine,  Japanese  persimmons,  peaches, 
plums,  roses,  and  other  fruits  and  flowers.  A garden 
for  vegetables  is  to  be  enclosed  in  wire  fence  that 
shall  be  proof  against  the  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
which  have  hitherto  harvested  all  such  crops  even 
before  their  maturity. 

The  laborers  upon  the  plantation  are  negroes,  to 
many  of  whom  its  isolation  is  its  attraction.  They 
talk  with  freedom  and  without  embarrassment  of  the 
chain-gang  and  the  lash,  and  if  the  sheriff  of  the 
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county  chanced  to  visit  the  grove  it  is  probable  that 
work  would  be  suspended  for  the  day,  while  the 
neighboring  swamps  would  acquire  a considerable 
colored  population.  When  off  duty  their  waking 
hours  are  spent  in  gambling  with  each  other  with 
cards,  and  the  game  continues  as  far  into  the  night 
as  the  rules  of  the  plantation  permit.  If  whiskey 
gets  into  the  camp  chaos  comes  with  it.  The  negro 
who  smuggles  it  into  the  swamp  and  hides  there  with 
it  can  readily  sell  the  liquor  for  a dollar  a drink,  until 
he  is  detected,  when  he  is  driven  forth  with  the  sig- 
nificant suggestion  that  if  he  is  found  lurking  around 
the  plantation  again  he  will  probably  be  mistaken 
for  a bear.  It  is  said  that  this  warning  has  been  dis- 
regarded but  once,  and  that  the  mistake  will  not  be 
repeated — by  the  same  offender. 

The  pioneer  work  of  the  Deep  Lake  Plantation  is 
almost  accomplished,  and  already  its  promoters  have 
struck  hands  with  other  capitalists,  drawn  in  by 
the  fascination  of  the  unexplored,  who  with  them  are 
wading  in  the  swamps  with  their  surveyors  and  engi- 
neers, estimating  the  trees,  studying  the  land  and 
watercourses  by  day,  and  camping  on  the  high  spots 
by  night,  calculating,  by  their  campfires,  the  cost  of 
men  and  machinery  to  establish  the  mills  they  con- 
template, the  capital  needed  to  build  and  equip  rail- 
roads to  civilization,  quoting  the  prices  of  lumber  in 
the  great  centers  of  trade  and  figuring  out  profits  and 
percentages  to  themselves. 

Within  the  swamps  and  on  the  higher  lands  that 
border  them  are  strange  growths,  odd  freaks  of 
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nature,  and  trees  of  rare  beauty  and  value.  The 
cypress-knee,  a curious  cone-shaped  formation,  rises 
above  the  water  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  of  no  ap- 
parent use,  yet  if  it  is  long  submerged  the  tree  dies. 
Great  vines  hang  from  the  tallest  trees,  and  so  extend 
and  arrange  themselves  that  the  trees  look  like  masts 
of  a full-rigged  ship  as  seen  from  her  deck,  while 
smaller  vines  weave  nets  which  tie  up  an  impatient 
man  as  the  web  of  a spider  tangles  a fly.  Birds  drop 
seeds  of  the  wild  fig  on  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  palmetto 
or  on  the  bark  of  cypress,  oak,  or  other  tree.  The 
parasitic  tree  growrs  rapidly  upward  and  downward, 
and  many  a wide-spreading  fig,  with  its  branches 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  can  be  seen  surmounted 
by  the  broad  top  of  a palmetto  at  twice  that  height, 
the  trunk  of  the  former  completely  enclosing  that 
of  the  latter.  Occasionally  a palmetto  with  twTo 
trunks  is  found  and,  rarely,  a hydra-headed  freak  of 
that  family.  There  are  groups  of  royal  palms, 
slender  silver  palms  forty  feet  high,  with  coats  of 
thorns,  growing  like  bamboos  in  a jungle,  and  fine 
specimens  of  madeira,  closer-grained  and  as  beautiful 
as  mahogany. 

To  the  holiday  coast,  where  the  science  of  spending 
is  infinitely  illustrated,  and  no  outlay  is  too  great 
which  can  purchase  the  picturesque,  gratify  the  taste 
or  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  birds  of  passage 
who  populate  it,  the  interior  wastes  of  the  peninsula 
are  of  minor  importance,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
Gulf  side  of  South  Florida  depends  upon  its  conquest 
of  the  soil  and  control  of  the  floods  that  each  year  take 
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possession  of  all  its  territory  save  a narrow  strip  along 
the  coast.  Within  this  narrow  rim  of  land  are  few 
important  industries.  A canning  factory  recently 
established  at  Caxambas  will  distribute  throughout 
the  world  the  product  of  the  vast  clam  bank  that 
extends  from  Cape  Romano  to  Cape  Sable,  while  in 
the  same  vicinity  is  a pineapple  field  with  an  annual 
output  far  beyond  the  million  mark. 

Many  planters  who  have  lost  successive  groves 
and  homes  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State, 
through  the  great  freezes  of  recent  years,  are  now 
pushing  their  way  toward  the  interior,  and  already 
within  the  borders  of  the  Big  Cypress  are  little  groves 
of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  and  flourishing  fields  of 
cane.  Young  grape  fruit  trees  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter  can  be  seen  bearing  clusters  of  fruit 
of  which  single  specimens  measure  eighteen  inches 
in  circumference,  and  the  slender  branches  must  be 
carefully  propped  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground 
and  to  prevent  its  tearing  the  limbs  from  the  tree  by 
its  weight.  Often  the  ends  of  saplings  from  the 
parent  stem  are  grafted  into  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
the  already  grafted  tree  to  give  it  double  support  and 
sustenance.  The  sugar  cane  which  in  other  States 
is  treated  as  an  annual,  is  here  perennial,  living  for 
more  than  a score  of  years,  even  going  to  seed,  and 
the  waving  plumes  of  a field  of  blossoming  cane  are 
not  to  be  found  in  similar  luxuriance,  if  at  all,  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  juice  of  Florida- 
grown  sugar  cane  is  said  to  be  eighteen  per  cent, 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  of  Louisiana.  To  one 
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familiar  with  sirup  made  from  the  Florida  cane, 
molasses,  which  is  the  refuse  of  sugar  making,  and  the 
pale  glucose  products  seem  alike  characterless.  Of 
that  other  product  of  the  cane,  brewed  in  the  mystery 
of  moonlight,  it  would  be  a violation  of  hospitality  to 
speak. 

Nowhere  else  in  America  are  lands  so  fertile  and 
so  reclaimable,  or  a climate  so  benignant,  where 
frost  and  drought  are  so  nearly  neglible  as  in  South 
Florida.  The  waters  that  smother  it  contribute  to 
the  permanent  value  of  its  soil,  and  can  be  directed 
into  channels  of  the  utmost  usefulness.  Drainage  is 
as  simple  as  irrigation  is  complicated.  Yet  the  latter 
has  rescued  from  the  desert  great  tracts  in  our  West- 
ern country,  and  is  the  only  hope  of  yet  greater  areas 
now  unproductive. 

Of  the  vastly  simpler  work  of  redeeming  seven 
million  acres  of  land  in  South  Florida  from  the  thrall 
of  its  penned-up  waters  little  has  been  done.  A 
territory  extending  over  two  parallels  of  latitude  and 
nearly  two  degrees  of  longitude  cannot  be  drained 
by  a few  ditches  in  the  northwest  corner,  and  the 
feeble  work  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  with  a view  to  draining  the 
State  of  its  assets  instead  of  its  waters. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  communities  live 
beneath  the  level  of  its  waters,  the  people  of  Holland 
drain  their  country  into  waters  far  above  the  tops 
of  their  houses — the  Floridians  have  only  to  give 
their  water  a chance  to  run  down  hill  off  from  their 
lands. 
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The  demand  for  the  work  is  so  universal,  its  benefits 
so  obvious  and  the  engineering  difficulties  so  incon- 
siderable, that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  South  Floridian  will  fear  the  floods  that  afflict 
him  to-day  no  more  than  the  Dutchman  dreads  the 
Zuyder  Zee. 


AN  OVERLOOKED  RIVER 


' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AN  OVERLOOKED  RIVER 

NOW  wasn’t  that  the  blamedest  (synonym)  bit 
o’  navigation  that  you  ever  see?”  said  the 
captain,  as  we  paddled  up  to  the  little 
cockleshell  of  a power  boat  in  which  he  and  the 
Camera-man  were  awaiting  us  in  a bend  in  the 
upper  Miakka.  He  was  a gentle-voiced  captain 
and  only  twice  before  had  I known  him  to  talk  in 
italics.  The  first  time  was  when  the  swelling  of  new 
halyards  delayed  lowering  the  mainsail  of  the  Irene 
until  a twisting  rain  squall  carried  it  away,  and  the 
second  w^as  when  a gale  in  the  night  broke  out  our 
anchor  and  swept  us  on  shore,  where  a big  wave 
lifted  us  bodily  and  sat  us  down  on  a coral  bank  with 
the  gentleness  of  an  irate  mother  depositing  her 
predatory  offspring  in  a chair. 

They  had  only  come  a few  miles  down  a narrow 
stream  with  a current  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
but  it  bristled  with  snags  and  was  defended  by  sharp 
pointed  rocks.  Ends  of  palmetto  logs,  held  fast  to 
the  bottom  by  their  roots,  bobbed  up  and  down  in 
the  current,  sometimes  visible  but  more  often  hidden. 
Eddies,  ripples  and  swirls  in  the  water  had  to  be  read 
quickly  and  decisions  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  as  the  craft  swept  down  on  obstructions  at  the 
rate  of  a dozen  miles  an  hour.  They  were  in  a little 
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boat  with  a big  rudder,  built  to  chase  quick-dodging 
denizens  of  the  water — fish,  mammals  and  reptiles  — 
and  made  to  turn  quickly,  while  the  motor  reversed 
so  readily  that  the  man  on  the  bow  usually  went 
overboard. 

We  had  towed  a little  Canadian  canoe  as  far  up 
the  river  as  we  could  push  the  power  boat,  but  an 
attempt  to  tow  it  back  would  have  wrecked  both 
boats  in  the  first  hundred  yards.  So  I knelt  in  the 
stern  of  the  tiny  craft,  put  the  colored  boy  in  the  bow, 
and  promised  myself  a joyful  voyage.  But  the  power 
boat,  which  must  go  first!  Nothing  less  than  full 
speed  would  keep  her  under  control  while  running 
the  rapids  and  turning  the  sharp  corners.  The  cap- 
tain as  pilot  and  the  Camera-man  as  engineer, would 
have  glory  to  divide  if  neither  faltered  and  no  error 
was  made. 

Down  the  river  they  started,  the  speed  of  the  boat 
doubled  by  the  current,  toward  a snag  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  then  a sudden  turn  to  the 
right  sent  them  straight  for  a coral  bank  and  I 
fancied  I saw  the  craft  tremble  under  the  full  power 
of  the  reverse  action,  which  held  it  from  striking  the 
rock,  while  the  current  swept  it  out  of  danger.  A 
double  curve  now  had  to  be  made,  within  about  the 
length  of  the  boat,  to  escape  another  snag  and  a sharp 
rock.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  and  I was  half 
envious  and  half  scared  as  the  dangers  were  avoided 
by  what  seemed  the  breadth  of  a hair.  We  watched 
their  zigzag  course  until  a bend  in  the  river  hid  them 
from  us.  Then  I thought  of  the  low-hanging 
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branches  which  they  would  have  to  dodge,  just 
where  a lot  of  obstructions  would  demand  undivided 
attention,  of  the  long  streamers  of  Spanish  moss 
which  would  slap  their  faces  and  perhaps  close  their 
eyes  at  inopportune  times,  and  especially  of  sundry 
long  ropes  of  vines  pendent  from  tall  trees,  ending 
sometimes  in  a loop  hanging  close  to  the  water,  sug- 
gestive of  a gallows  prepared  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
River  for  just  such  intruders  as  were  being  hurled 
helpless  beneath  it.  Once  the  propeller  struck  a log, 
the  motor  stopped  and  it  was  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  the  blades  were  broken,  but  no  harm  was  done 
and  they  went  through  without  mishap. 

Things  worked  differently  with  the  canoe.  In  the 
first  half  mile,  in  a reach  of  swift  water,  we  came  upon 
a log  lying  across  the  stream,  almost  from  bank  to 
bank.  On  the  left  was  a narrow  space  between  the 
log  and  the  bank  toward  which  I turned  the  canoe. 
On  the  right  of  the  log  was  a little  space,  blocked 
below  by  a snag,  which  the  boy  mistook  for  the  chan- 
nel and  swung  the  bow  in  that  direction.  We  were 
then  in  the  grip  of  the  current  and  escape  was  im- 
possible. There  was  barely  time  to  head  for  the 
log,  when  we  struck  it  and  slid  half  way  over  it. 
Here,  balanced  between  earth  and  sky,  like  Moham- 
med’s coffin,  we  teetered  up  and  down  in  a constant 
struggle  to  keep  from  swinging  broadside  to  the 
current,  which  would  have  insured  a capsize  and  a 
battle  with  deep  and  angry  waters  in  a tangle  of  snags. 
Our  fix  was  so  ludicrous  that  I laughed  over  it, 
afterward.  An  occasional  deluge  of  water,  flopping 
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over  the  low  gunwale,  brought  from  the  darky  the 
comment,  “Sumpin’s  goin’  to  happen  right  now.” 
By  working  my  way  toward  the  bow  of  the  canoe  its 
balance  was  changed  until  it  tilted  forward  down- 
stream. Then  by  a series  of  hitches  we  jarred  it 
along,  inch  by  inch,  until  we  were  again  afloat  in  our 
cranky  craft,  with  two  in  her  bow  and  her  stern  out 
of  water.  As  the  current  sw^ept  us  down  the  river  I 
worked  back  to  my  place  w ithout  quite  capsizing  the 
canoe,  but  I knelt  in  water  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
Thenceforth  the  voyage,  until  we  reached  the  power 
boat,  was  uneventful,  beyond  the  thrills  that  came 
with  gleams  of  rock  that  were  just  below  the  surface, 
projecting  logs  that  seemed  to  lie  in  wait  for  us,  and 
swirling  waters  that  spoke  of  obstructions,  all  crowd- 
ing the  joy  of  hours  of  canoeing  into  a few  rapid 
minutes. 

From  Charlotte  Harbor  north,  from  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  to  the  Homosassa,  the  rivers  of  the  west 
coast  of  Florida  have  been  explored  and  exploited, 
partly  settled  and  altogether  denuded  of  game,  and 
swept  bare  of  their  most  interesting  animal  life  by 
native  hunters  and  foreign  tourists.  There  wras 
small  chance  that  the  Miakka  River,  with  its  mouth 
in  Charlotte  Harbor,  six  miles  from  the  important 
town  of  Punta  Gorda,  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
general  devastation,  and  it  was  with  little  hope  of 
success  that  we  began  our  cruise  up  its  broad  mouth. 
We  passed  through  mile-wide  meadows  of  partly  sub- 
merged bulrushes  backgrounded  by  forests  of  pine, 
with  clumps  of  cedar  to  the  fore  and  dotted  with  tall 
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palmettoes,  singly  and  in  groups.  As  we  ascended 
the  river  the  pines  came  nearer,  the  water  grew  shoal 
and  was  dotted  with  islands,  while  tall  ferns  adorned 
the  banks.  As  we  continued  to  advance  the  river 
narrowed  to  fifty  yards  and  became  a fresh  water 
stream  with  a strong  current,  so  crooked  that  w^e 
traveled  twelve  miles  to  make  six  and  in  doing  so 
went  in  every  direction.  Sometimes  in  traveling  a 
mile  we  nearly  completed  a circle  and  once  a tiny 
tunnel  beneath  a high  bank  disclosed  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  shorten  the  stream  by  cutting  out  a super- 
fluous segment.  As  we  ascended,  the  river  continued 
to  narrow  and  deepen.  On  both  sides  were  great 
white  sand  banks,  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.  In  some 
places  these  were  quite  bare,  in  others  they  were 
carpeted  with  grass  or  covered  with  scrub  palmetto, 
while  far  beyond  them  stretched  park-like  groves  of 
stately  palmettoes  interspersed  with  patriarchal  live 
oaks  with  long  gray  beards  of  Spanish  moss  and 
branches  closely  garmented  with  brilliant  orchids. 
Often  the  shifting  current  had  undermined  the  banks 
and  the  projecting  trunks  of  long-fallen  trees  im- 
periled the  passing  boat.  Long,  slim,  python-like 
bodies  of  palmettoes  thrust  themselves  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  upreared  threatening  crests. 
Trunks  of  great  live  oaks,  three  feet  in  thickness, 
projecting  horizontally  from  the  bank,  broke  up  into 
octopus-like  arms,  that  writhed  in  dim  light  like 
monster  serpents,  sometimes  so  twining  with  others 
across  the  stream  as  to  close  the  river  to  craft  with 
spars.  Upon  an  undermined  bank,  a palmetto 
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with  head  lifted  forty  feet  in  air,  stood  beside  a 
sturdy  pine  whose  crest  towered  above  it  some 
twenty-five  feet,  the  roots  of  both  washed  clean  for 
the  grave  the  stream  had  dug  deep  beneath  them. 
In  places  the  water  had  washed  away  low  banks 
from  above,  laying  bare  the  entire  root  system  of 
trees  that  yet  seemed  to  stand  firmly,  upheld  by  the 
lace  work  of  tiny  rootlets  that  spread  out  like  a carpet 
for  yards  around.  Upon  the  banks,  too,  could  be 
seen  the  familiar  hickory  and  the  bright-leaved  maple, 
while  the  graceful  willow  dipped  its  slim  leaves  in  the 
flowing  water.  When  some  trees,  closing  above  the 
stream,  barred  the  advance  of  our  cruising  boat,  we 
tied  it  to  a tree  on  the  bank  and  explored  with 
launch  and  canoe. 

We  continued  our  journey  up  the  stream,  and  it 
grew  still  narrower,  swifter  and  crookeder.  We  saw 
curious  forms  of  branches  and  trees,  a big  palmetto 
growing  out  of  the  trunk  of  a bigger  oak  and  gnome- 
like forms  into  which  Nature  had  twisted  the  roots  of 
trees  upturned  long  ago.  The  current  grew  swifter 
and  at  times  took  nearly  all  the  power  of  the  motor 
to  overcome  it,  leaving  a margin  of  a mile  or  two  an 
hour  only  for  the  upstream  work.  Our  progress  was 
so  slow  that  it  mattered  little  what  we  ran  into,  since 
obstacles  could  be  studied  with  the  bow  of  the  boat 
touching  them  and  the  slow  advance  permitted  the 
enjoyment  of  surroundings. 

Drowsy-eyed  alligators  watched  us  from  their  sun- 
baths on  top  of  the  high  banks  until  we  were  opposite 
them,  when  with  amusing  haste  they  made  for  the 
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river.  The  little  ones  scurried  like  rats  to  the  water, 
bigger  members  of  the  family  trotted  with  clumsy 
rapidity  a score  of  yards  along  the  bank  to  an  easier 
slope,  while  one  old  moss-back,  who  slept  until  we 
were  within  a few  yards  of  him,  rolled  over  and  over 
in  ludicrous  panic  down  the  steep  bank  and  crashed 
into  the  water  beside  us  with  a splash  that  drenched 
the  man  in  the  bow  of  the  power  boat.  A moment 
later  the  head  of  the  reptile  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face and  inquiring  eyes  obviously  asked  if  we  were 
the  real  thing  or  only  a nightmare. 

The  living  creatures  of  the  wild,  told  by  their  con- 
duct of  the  sometime  absence  of  the-man-with-a-gun. 
It  was  the  cattle,  wilder  than  deer,  that  fled  from  our 
approach,  although  a quarter  of  a mile  of  forest  lay 
between  us.  Hogs  usually  scampered  from  the 
banks  at  distant  sight  of  us,  yet  more  than  one  old 
boar  stood  firm  upon  a point  of  bank  that  overlooked 
us  and  with  bristles  lifted  in  rage  invited  us  to  battle. 

Herons,  from  the  big  blue  and  great  white  to  the 
little  green  “ fly-up-the-creek,”  flew  just  before  us 
from  every  bend  in  the  river  and  sluggishly  preceded 
us  up  the  stream  with  cries  of  protest  against  being 
disturbed  that  ranged  in  pitch  between  the  quack  of 
a duck  and  the  croak  of  a raven.  Flocks  of  ducks 
spattered  up  from  before  our  advancing  bow  to  ren- 
dezvous above  the  next  turn  in  the  river.  A wild 
turkey  looked  from  the  bank  with  surprise  upon  a lot 
of  two-legged  things  without  a gun,  but  shook  his 
head  in  distrust  as  he  winged  his  way  out  of  range. 
Snake  birds  were  in  the  air,  the  water,  and  on  most 
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of  the  trees.  When  we  were  within  a few  feet  of  them, 
they  dropped  from  the  branches  and  splashed  in  the 
water  in  a fashion  more  awkward  even  than  the  alight- 
ing of  a pelican,  and  a minute  later  a long  snake-like 
neck  thrust  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water  a little 
head  with  bright  eyes  that  took  careful  note  of  our 
outfit. 

As  we  continued  to  advance,  long  slim  islands 
divided  the  little  stream,  leaving  two  channels  of 
which  we  always  took  the  wrong  one  first,  high- 
banked  tongues  of  land  bearing  beacons  of  tall  pal- 
mettoes  thrust  themselves  out  into  it,  false  forks  led 
to  little  lakes  in  tiny  forest  glades,  and  the  river 
divided  into  labyrinthic  channels  like  the  puzzle 
paths  to  a garden.  Then  it  suddenly  went  crazy, 
dodged  around  islands,  made  little  incursions  into  the 
forest,  spun  about  like  a teetotum  and  lost  itself  in 
channels  the  power  boat  could  not  follow. 

Two  hours  later,  for  two  hours  downstream  did 
what  six  had  accomplished  in  the  other  direction, 
we  were  again  aboard  our  cruising  craft  and  voyaging 
down  the  broadening  river  until  its  current  of  fresh 
water  changed  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  its 
banks,  fading  in  the  distance,  made  of  it  a shallow, 
placid,  island-dotted  bay.  Then  as  one  of  its  shoals 
seized  our  craft,  and  for  an  hour  held  it  to  ransom 
by  a rising  tide,  we  sat  upon  the  cabin  top  watching 
the  wonderful  clouds  massed  in  the  west  and  colored 
by  the  declining  sun,  rejoicing  in  the  rest  and 
peace  that  had  followed  a strenuous  day  on  the  river 
that  had  been  overlooked. 
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CANOEING  IN  THE  SURF 

IT’S  the  hurricane  month  and  I ain’t  takin’ 
chances,”  said  the  captain  after  he  had  an- 
chored the  Irene  with  a big  cable  to  a tree  on 
the  bank. 

We  were  in  Charlotte  Harbor  near  Gasparilla  Pass, 
separated  by  a strip  of  land  a few  yards  wide  from 
the  beach  on  which  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
beat  with  slow,  pulsating  roar.  As  the  gale  made 
fishing  out  of  the  question,  the  Camera-man  and  I 
walked  across  to  the  beach  and  sat  on  a palmetto  log 
where  the  wind  sprinkled  us  with  fleecy  foam  from 
the  crests  of  the  breakers  and  occasional  waves 
slapped  our  legs  with  playful  impertinence. 

That  morning  a tarpon  had  towed  my  canoe  far 
out  in  the  Gulf  and  we  got  back  to  the  coast  barely 
in  time  to  escape  the  storm. 

“How  would  you  like  to  be  out  there  now,  in  the 
Baby?”  said  the  Camera-man,  as  he  lifted  his  legs 
out  of  reach  of  an  oncoming  seventh  wave. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  finding  out?”  I replied, 
and  went  to  the  cruising  boat,  returning  with  the  cap- 
tain, the  cook  and  the  canoe,  which  last  we  had  christ- 
ened Baby.  The  Camera-man,  looking  seaward, 
scented  trouble  in  the  air  and  hastily  prepared  his 
“first  aid  to  the  injured”  apparatus. 
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The  cook,  who  said  he  couldn’t  swim,  kept  in  easy 
water  but  the  captain  went  out  in  the  breakers  with 
me  to  hold  the  canoe  until  I could  tumble  aboard. 
The  first  breaker  that  we  met  rolled  entirely  over  me, 
tore  the  canoe  from  my  grasp,  tossed  it  in  the  air  and 
dropped  it  on  the  captain’s  head.  His  face  was  soon 
covered  with  blood  and  he  insisted,  at  first,  that  his 
ear  had  been  cut  off.  We  poured  the  water  out  of 
the  swamped  canoe  and  again  waded  with  it  out  into 
the  surf.  We  practiced  guiding  it  over  the  breakers, 
learned  to  hold  it  against  the  wind  which  tossed  it  in 
the  air  and  were  taught  to  let  it  go  and  to  dive  away 
when  the  solid  water  swept  us  from  our  feet  and  took 
our  craft  in  charge. 

After  we  had  succeeded  in  steering  it  smoothly 
over  a breaker  the  captain  held  the  canoe  on  one  side 
while  I scrambled  into  it  from  the  other  and  was  at 
work  with  my  paddle  when  the  next  breaker  came 
toppling  over  me.  It  lifted  the  bow  of  the  canoe  till 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  pointing  to  the  zenith  and  the 
wind  catching  it  compelled  me  to  struggle  mightily  to 
hold  my  course.  The  whole  rose  on  the  wave  until  I 
appeared  to  be  paddling  in  the  air,  then  the  bow 
dropped  and  the  little  craft  glided  down  the  declivity 
in  smooth  water  under  perfect  control.  While  I met 
the  next  wave  the  canoe  climbed  easily  up  its  frowning 
front,  balanced  a moment  on  the  crest  and  slid  smooth- 
ly down  into  the  next  valley.  I paddled  out  beyond 
the  foam-tipped  breakers  to  the  unbroken  waves,  over 
which  my  tiny  craft  floated  like  a bubble.  Back 
and  forth  I played  with  the  canoe,  sometimes  coming 
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close  to  the  beach  in  all  the  foam  and  fury  of  a break- 
ing wave,  then  backing  strongly  with  my  paddle,  the 
wave  left  me  and  I turned  the  canoe  to  meet  with 
its  bow  the  next  oncoming  wave. 

Never  was  there  another  so  joyous  a sport  nor  so 
delightful  a playfellow  as  Old  Ocean.  I sat  alone  in 
the  pretty  little  canoe,  facing  the  gale  that  tried  to 
take  away  my  breath,  dipping  my  paddle  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  holding  the  knife-like 
bow  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  rejoicing  when  it  cut 
into  the  mass  of  flying  foam  that  streamed  from  the 
breaking  top  of  each  great  wave  as  it  sped  toward  me. 
When  the  wave  tossed  my  canoe  in  the  air,  as  it  rolled 
under  it,  I got  glimpses  of  rows  of  advancing  breakers, 
of  whitecaps  behind  them  that  extended  to  the  horizon 
and  reveled  in  a strange  exaltation.  I sported  with 
the  waves,  backing  away  as  one  approached  so  that  I 
rode  slowly  and  smoothly  over  it,  paddling  furiously 
against  another  until  in  rough  playfulness  it  lifted 
me  almost  out  of  the  water  and  dropped  me  heavily 
in  the  valley  behind  it.  Against  others  I held  the 
canoe  diagonally  while  balancing  it  with  the  paddle 
as  with  the  easy  gait  of  a rocking  chair  it  rode  over 
them.  I felt  I was  master  of  the  waves.  But  there 
was  a weak  link  in  the  chain  of  my  control.  As  I sat 
of  necessity  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  I could  turn  it 
around  but  slowly  and  was  sometimes  short  of  time 
when  I tried  to  go  about  between  two  waves.  On 
these  occasions  I often  escaped  shipwreck  by  narrow 
margins  and  once  found  my  canoe,  despite  my  utmost 
exertions,  exactly  parallel  with  a big  wave  which 
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broke  the  instant  before  it  struck  me.  It  curled  over 
my  head  and  seemed  to  drop  a mountain  of  water 
and  foam  into  the  canoe,  smothering  me  and  rolling 
canoe  and  cargo  over  and  over.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
friendly  fun  continued  to  possess  me  and  as  the  water 
engulfed  me,  turned  me  upside  down,  rolled  me  shore- 
ward and  thumped  me  on  the  sand,  I just  held  my 
breath  as  I continued  to  play  the  game  and  counted 
my  pommeling  as  a bit  of  rough  play  to  be  paid  for 
in  kind  when  I got  the  upper  hand. 

After  I had  scrambled  to  my  feet  in  shoal  water, 
recovered  the  canoe  and  dragged  it  ashore,  I sat  down 
by  the  Camera-man  to  recover  the  breath  which  had 
been  beaten  out  of  me.  I thought  he  looked  low  in  his 
mind  and  told  him  so,  asking  if  he  had  been  worried 
about  me.  He  replied  that  perhaps  it  was  disap- 
pointment that  had  affected  him,  since  for  a minute 
it  had  really  looked  as  if  something  exciting,  in  his 
line,  was  about  to  happen.  I couldn’t  rebuke  him 
as  he  merited,  for  he  knew  of  the  happening  of  twenty 
years  before,  when  at  that  same  pass,  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  where  we  then  sat,  a sloop  was  capsized  and 
its  owner  left  clinging  to  the  wreckage,  howling  for 
help.  On  that  occasion  I chanced  to  be  hunting 
with  a harpoon  in  a skiff  nearby  and  shouted  to  my 
boatman  to  hurry,  while  I paddled  fiercely  with  my 
pole.  He  replied  to  my  appeal: 

“What’s  the  hurry,  we’re  sure  to  save  him?” 

“Save  him!”  I yelled,  “I  don’t  want  to  save  him, 
I want  to  photograph  him!” 

Returning  to  my  sport  I became  circumspect  and 
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CANOEING  THE  BREAKERS 

(1)  The  first  breaker  rolled  me  over.  (2)  The  turning  was  as  danger- 
ous as  breaking  a girth.  (3)  Choosing  a big  wave  I paddled  and 
rowed  home  on  its  crest. 


Canoeing  in  the  Surf 


thereafter  either  paddled  beyond  the  breakers  before 
turning  toward  the  shore,  or  backed  the  canoe  up  to 
the  beach  without  turning.  It  was  strenuous  play 
and  after  another  half-hour  I was  glad  to  help  the 
captain  mount  the  canoe  to  take  his  turn  with  the 
breakers,  while  I rested  upon  the  beach.  He  may 
have  taken  fewer  chances  than  I,  at  least  he  wasn’t 
dismounted,  although  he  sometimes  had  to  paddle 
desperately  to  turn  the  canoe  in  time  to  meet,  bow  on, 
the  approaching  breakers.  As  the  skill  of  the  captain 
increased  and  the  chance  of  disaster  decreased,  I saw 
the  expectant  look  fade  from  the  face  of  the  Camera- 
man and  he  apparently  lost  interest  in  the  game,  but 
when  the  captain  brought  back  the  canoe  and  told  the 
cook  that  it  was  now  his  turn,  he  picked  up  his 
camera  and  the  light  of  anticipation  beamed  again 
in  his  eye  only  to  die  out  once  more  when  the  cook, 
despite  all  persuasion,  peremptorily  refused  to  enjoy 
himself  in  that  way.  After  futile  efforts  to  persuade 
the  cook  to  change  his  mind  the  Camera-man  laid 
aside  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  climbed  into  the  canoe 
while  the  captain  and  I held  it  for  him  among  the 
breakers.  He  met  with  no  such  mishap  as  I had 
suffered,  owing  doubtless  to  the  advantage  he  pos- 
sessed in  not  being  under  fire  of  a camera  as  he 
wielded  his  paddle.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
canoe  from  amidships  and  the  impossibility  of  a 
single  occupant  staying  in  one  end  of  it  as  long  as  it 
took  him  to  get  there  in  that  rough  water,  induced  us 
to  try  the  canoe  in  the  surf  with  a double  load.  The 
captain  and  the  cook  held  the  canoe  while  the 
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Camera-man  and  I tried  to  mount  it.  We  made 
many  attempts  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  aboard 
contemporaneously.  There  were  too  many  of  us, 
the  big  waves  tangled  us  up,  bumped  us  against  one 
another  and  whacked  us  with  the  canoe,  so  we  sent 
the  cook  back  to  the  beach.  Then  the  Camera-man 
and  the  captain  hung  on  to  the  canoe  until  a breaker 
had  passed  when  I climbed  hastily  aboard  and 
grabbed  my  paddle.  The  captain  now  held  the  canoe 
against  wind  and  wave,  helped  with  the  paddle,  and 
the  Camera-man  tumbled  aboard  just  as  a breaker 
swept  over  us,  knocking  everything  endwise.  After 
a substantial  repetition  of  the  performance  and  a few 
variations  by  way  of  response  to  the  encores  of  the 
cook,  we  changed  our  tactics  and  the  Camera-man 
and  I carried  the  canoe  across  the  strip  of  beach  to 
the  smooth  water  of  Charlotte  Harbor  where  we  em- 
barked. We  paddled  under  the  lee  of  the  land  until 
we  reached  Gasparilla  Pass,  then,  facing  the  storm, 
struck  out  for  the  Gulf  by  way  of  the  deep  channel 
of  the  pass  over  waves  which,  though  big,  were  not 
breaking  badly.  We  were  kneeling  in  the  narrow 
bow  and  stern  of  the  cranky  craft,  our  center  of 
gravity  was  dangerously  high  for  the  rough  water  and 
the  high  wind,  and  as  we  climbed  the  heavy  waves 
the  canoe  seemed  to  have  lost  its  lightness  and  its 
life,  while  a lack  of  coordination  developed  in  the 
paddles  upon  which  our  safety  depended.  The 
double  load  narrowed  the  margin  between  the  gun- 
wale and  the  water  until  each  white-capped  wave 
spilled  some  of  its  crest  into  the  canoe.  It  is  one  thing 
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HOW  THE  MANGROVE  WORKS 

(1)  A case  where  the  sea  tried  to  destroy  an  island  everything  but  the 
firmly  rooted  tree  washed  away.  (2)  The  indomitable  march  out  to 
sea.  (3)  The  railroad  vine  which  co-operates  with  the  mangrove  in 
making  islands.  (4)  The  way  an  island  is  started. 


Canoeing  in  the  Surf 


to  play  with  breakers  on  the  coast  and  quite  another 
to  risk  being  swamped  in  a swift  tidal  current  sweep- 
ing through  a deep  pass.  The  water  became  more 
turbulent,  the  waves  bigger  and  more  broken  as  we 
advanced,  and  when  one  of  them  broke  and  spilled 
a bucketful  of  solid  water  over  the  side  of  the  craft 
we  turned  about  and  paddled  with  all  convenient 
speed  for  the  harbor.  We  carried  the  canoe  back  to 
the  outer  beach,  I resumed  my  play  with  the  waves 
and  continued  to  furnish  material  for  the  Camera- 
man until  his  plate  box  was  empty. 

Then  for  the  last  time  I crossed  the  moving  hills 
and  valleys  till  I reached  the  outer  line  of  breakers, 
and  choosing  a big  wave,  paddled  and  rode  upon  its 
crest,  landing  upon  the  beach  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  a cowboy  strikes  town  after  a round-up. 


How  the  mangrove  forms  a jungle. 


THE  MANGROVE 
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How  the  mangrove  extends  a shore  line. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  MANGROVE 

ON  the  map  of  Florida  ten  thousand  square 
miles  are  meagerly  described  as  The  Ever- 
glades, Great  Cypress  Swamp  and  Ten 
Thousand  Islands. 

These  great  divisions  were  built  mainly  with  land 
borrowed  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  trans- 
ported by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

For  the  retention  of  this  soil  the  coral  insect  built 
walls,  the  wind  sowed  grasses,  the  railroad  vine,  a 
species  of  morning  glory,  spread  octopus-like  arms 
upon  each  new  shoal,  but  the  chief  agent  in  its  re- 
demption from  the  waters  that  had  captured  it,  was 
the  red  mangrove,  a tree  so  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions as  to  imply  that  it  was  either  created  for  them, 
or  evolved  by  them. 

A dark  band  of  evergreen  leaves  of  the  mangrove, 
surmounting  the  somber  red  of  its  countless  roots, 
marks  the  shores  of  ten  thousand  unnamed  islands, 
and  borders  the  bays  and  water  courses  of  South 
Florida. 

Planted  on  shifting  sands  and  unstable  soil,  the 
mangrove  anchors  itself  and  makes  firm  the  land  by 
sending  forth  a hundred  aerial  roots  like  cables  from 
the  branches  above  to  the  earth  beneath.  These  self- 
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reproducing  roots,  unique  in  their  function,  send 
forth  like  roots  which  subdivide,  extend  and  interlace 
themselves  into  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  The 
mangrove  puts  forth  a few  flowers  throughout  the 
year,  but  covers  itself  with  yellow  blossoms  at  mid- 
summer. Its  seeds  germinate  while  yet  inclosed  in 
the  fruit,  giving  to  the  parent  the  distinction  among 
trees  of  being  viviparous.  The  elongating  embryo 
bursts  through  the  conical  end  of  the  fruit,  and  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches  a 
month  is  prepared  in  eight  months  to  leave  the  parent 
stem  and  found  a new  home  of  its  own. 

With  the  coming  of  Spring,  long,  heavy  hypoco- 
tyls,  swinging  freely  to  every  breeze,  have  so  weak- 
ened the  fibers  that  support  them  as  to  be  ready  to 
break  loose  at  a touch.  Many,  in  falling,  drop 
straight  as  an  arrow  through  a foot  or  more  of  water 
and  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  soil  of  the  old 
homestead  in  which  they  bore  deeply,  and  soon  a 
flourishing  young  family  is  established  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  parent  tree.  Myriads  of  these  cigar- 
shaped forms,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
trees  in  miniature,  falling  in  the  water,  sail  forth  to 
found  colonies  on  the  first  bank  to  which  the  tide 
may  chance  to  bear  them.  Nature  so  ballasts  these 
little  craft  that  they  float  upright,  with  the  brown 
root  ends  below  and  the  green  above,  while  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  projects  a little  point,  consisting 
of  the  tightly  rolled  fruit  leaves  of  the  coming  tree. 
It  is  by  these  tiny  points  that  the  roots  are  lightly  at- 
tached to  the  tree,  in  form  like  acorns  to  their  cups, 
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THE  MANGROVE  IN  DETAIL 

(1)  The  shafts  in  their  first  growth.  (2)  The  claw-like  roots  drive  fast 
in  the  mud.  (3)  The  flowers  and  the  fruit.  (4)  The  shoots  break 
off  and  sow  themselves. 


The  Mangrove 


and  when  Spring  sets  them  free  the  waters  are  filled 
with  pioneer  mangroves  which  are  borne  by  the  tides 
over  banks  and  shoals  where,  as  the  water  recedes, 
roots  take  hold  and  extend,  leaves  unfold,  and  new 
colonies  of  mangroves  are  established  in  the  shallows 
of  the  open  water.  Sometimes  a single  tree  sets  up 
an  island  of  its  own  and  sometimes  a thousand  begin 
housekeeping  together. 

The  first  roots  of  a mangrove  tree  have  the  un- 
usual power  of  lifting  the  trunks  which  they  create 
by  their  own  growth  in  length.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  erect  trunk  dies  away,  stilt-like  and  columnar 
roots,  outthrust  from  stem  and  branches,  attach 
themselves  to  the  earth  and  there  is  often  presented 
to  the  eye  the  form  of  a gigantic  centipede,  stalking 
through  a tangle  of  trees.  While  to  man  a mangrove 
swamp  is  almost  impassable,  panthers  glide  grace- 
fully through  it,  bears  make  easy  passage,  and  even 
antlered  deer  lose  little  time  in  crossing  it. 

The  wood  of  the  red  mangrove  has  long  been  ac- 
counted worthless,  even  for  fuel,  being  more  likely 
to  put  out  a fire  than  to  encourage  it.  It  is  now, 
however,  being  exploited  for  the  tannin,  in  which  it 
has  been  found  to  be  rich,  and  extensive  camps  have 
been  established  to  that  end. 

Oysters  flourish  among  the  roots  of  the  mangrove 
to  which  they  cling  in  great  bunches,  many  of  these 
bunches  weighing  fifty  or  more  pounds  each.  Often 
at  low  tide  they  hang  several  feet  above  the  water,  the 
strangest  fruit  ever  borne  by  trees.  Reefs  of  oysters 
form  beneath  and  around  the  trees  and  bear  their 
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part  in  the  development  of  the  islands  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  peninsula.  Other  trees  come  slowly, 
the  black  mangrove,  easy  to  identify  by  tasting  its 
leaves,  which  are  coated  with  fine  crystals  of  salt 
from  exuded  sea  water,  and  the  white  mangrove 
which  under  the  name  of  buttonwood  is  the  fuel  of 
the  coast,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  the  bread- 
fruit tree  of  the  Cracker. 

As  by  slow  accretion  the  land  rises  above  the  tides 
and  the  water  upon  its  surface  becomes  fresh,  the 
cypress  appears  with  its  pyramidal  trunk  and  cypress 
swamps  are  formed.  The  swamp  develops  into  a 
hammock,  abounding  in  gnarled  live  oak,  stately 
pine,  choice  madeira  and  royal  palm,  while  great 
flowering  magnolias,  fragrant  bays  and  creeping 
yellow  jessamine  burden  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
all  trace  their  inheritance  back  to  the  modest  man- 
grove. Much  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  consists  of  shell  mounds,  of  human  con- 
struction, if  the  testimony  of  the  domestic  utensils 
and  human  remains  that  pervade  them  be  accepted, 
but  the  foundation  of  it  all  was  the  mangrove.  Out- 
side of  the  line  of  the  coast,  sand  and  sediment,  the 
sweepings  of  the  Gulf,  form  shoals  called  breaker- 
bars,  while  on  the  coast  the  interior  waters  shrink 
as  the  islands  combine  and  the  mainland  extends. 
The  beach  of  to-day  was  the  shoal  of  yesterday,  and 
the  shoal  now  forming,  by  the  grace  of  the  red  man- 
grove, will  be  the  beach  of  to-morrow. 
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Cocoa  palms  at  Marco. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  PASSING  OF  A WILDERNESS 

THE  next  act,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  be 
the  shooting  out  of  the  lights  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wilson  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands.” 

The  speaker  was  a well-known  Key  Wester  and 
his  companion  the  most  picturesque  character  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  He  was  a genial  man,  but 
mothers  made  use  of  his  name  to  scare  their  babies 
into  good  behavior  and  men  who  were  looking  for 
trouble  found  him  most  accommodating.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to,  although  the  lights  did  not  go 
out,  the  audience  did — with  precipitation. 

Some  years  previous  the  Key  Wester,  as  deputy 
sheriff,  had  visited  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  plantation  in 
the  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  with  a warrant  for  his 
arrest.  When  he  attempted  to  execute  it  he  was 
promptly  disarmed  and  set  to  work  in  the  canefield. 
He  was  so  impressed  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  resourcefulness 
that  when  two  days  later  he  was  released  and  his  gun 
(unloaded)  returned  to  him,  he  departed  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  for  his  host  and  returning  to 
Key  West,  reported  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  only 
man  on  the  coast  who  was  doing  anything  and  ought 
to  be  let  alone. 
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Conditions  in  South  Florida  are  primitive.  Much 
of  it  has  changed  little,  since  its  recesses  enabled  the 
Seminoles  to  prolong  a resistance  to  the  United 
States  Government  that  never  was  fully  overcome. 
Three  counties,  Lee  of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  Dade 
of  the  Everglades  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  and  Mon- 
roe of  the  ten  times  Ten  Thousand  Islands  contain 
the  most  that  is  left  in  this  country,  of  uncharted 
territory  and  wilderness  available  for  exploration. 

Outside  of  their  county  seats,  the  population  of 
these  counties  averages  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inhabitant  to  each  square  mile  of  territory.  Census 
statistics  give  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Monroe 
County  to  its  county  seat,  which  is  about  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  estimate  of  the  average  Key  Wester, 
who  looks  upon  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  as  of 
negligible  importance. 

Throughout  these  islands  society  is  as  loosely  or- 
ganized as  it  is  sparsely  distributed.  One  of  the 
principal  men  on  the  coast  told  me  that  court  justice 
was  too  expensive  and  uncertain  for  that  country, 
and  that  people  were  expected  to  settle  their  own 
quarrels,  a homicidal  custom  that  has  cost  me  four 
guides  during  the  years  of  my  own  explorations. 

Sometimes  these  settlements  started  little  feuds 
which  soon  ran  out  for  lack  of  material,  and  occa- 
sionally the  participants  violated  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  community,  which  was  apt  to  be  bad  for  them. 
One  man  shot  his  enemy,  who  had  assaulted  him 
frequently,  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  was  a bad 
man  with  one  human  life  already  to  his  debit.  The 
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Royal  palms,  native  to  these  plantations.  The  cane  field. 


The  Passing  of  a Wilderness 


murder  itself  was  considered  commendable,  but  its 
method  was  criticised,  in  that  he  crept  upon  his 
victim  and  shot  him  in  the  back.  Public  sentiment 
acted  through  the  authorities  and  the  homicide  found 
himself  in  the  chain  gang  working  for  a turpentine 
distilling  company. 

He  subsequently  escaped  and  has  for  years  lived  as 
a fugitive  in  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands.  I have 
occasionally  met  him  in  the  wilderness  and  listened 
to  his  story.  He  says  in  a gentle  voice: 

“I  will  go  dead,  but  I will  not  go  back.” 

If  the  half  he  tells  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice  on  the  helpless  criminals  of  the 
chain  gang  is  true,  the  State  of  Florida  might,  as  a 
matter  of  mercy,  substitute  the  torture  chambers  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition  for  the  methods  pursued 
under  its  auspices. 

The  man  by  his  crime  sacrificed  his  claim  to  cre- 
dence, but  there  is  independent  evidence  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  system  through  which  he  suffered.  A 
young  employee  of  my  own  who  had  served  as  guard 
to  the  prisoners  in  both  turpentine  and  phosphate 
camps,  resigned  his  position  because  he  feared  being 
called  upon  to  kill  a prisoner  and  because  he  was 
afraid  of  being  killed  by  a relative  of  some  prisoner, 
for,  said  he,  “If  a brother  of  mine  was  to  be  used  like 
those  convicts  was  used  I’d  sure  kill  somebody.  I’d 
rather  be  burned  at  the  stake  than  go  to  the  chain 
gang  in  either  of  those  camps.” 

The  mazes  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  have 
proved  a sanctuary  for  the  pursued  since  before 
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the  Civil  War.  At  that  time  they  harbored  deserters 
from  the  Confederate  service,  some  of  whom  continue 
their  residence  within  its  boundaries  in  apparant  ig- 
norance that  the  need  therefor  has  passed. 

Often  in  the  cypress  or  mangrove  swamps  which 
border  the  Everglades,  you  will  meet  men  who  turn 
their  faces  away,  or  if  they  look  toward  you,  laugh 
as  you  ask  their  names.  After  they  have  passed,  your 
boatman  will  mention  names  that  will  recall  to  your 
memory  stories  of  tragedies. 

These  outcasts  trap  otters,  shoot  alligators  and 
plume  birds,  selling  skins,  hides  and  plumes  to 
dealers  who  go  to  them  secretly,  or  through  Indians 
who  often  help  and  never  betray  them.  When  I 
asked  an  Indian,  whom  I knew  well,  when  he  had 
last  seen  a certain  one  of  these  refugees,  his,  “Um- 
um,  no  see,  long  time,”  together  with  an  earnest 
shake  of  his  head,  would  have  been  convincing  if  I 
had  not  happened  to  know  that  he  was  with  the  man 
inquired  of  on  the  previous  day. 

Sometimes  these  outlaws  kill  one  another,  usually 
over  a bird  rookery  which  two  or  more  of  them  claim. 
I passed  the  camp  of  two  of  them,  beside  which  hung 
a dozen  otter  skins  and  a few  days  later  learned  that 
both  of  them  had  been  killed,  probably  in  a quarrel, 
but  possibly  by  some  third  outlaw,  tempted  by  their 
wealth  of  skins. 

The  country  in  which  they  live  is  a labyrinth. 
The  big  rivers  fork  into  smaller  streams  which  divide 
and  subdivide  into  creeks  that  for  miles,  although 
deep,  will  give  passage  only  to  skiffs,  for  which  a way 
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must  frequently  be  cleared  with  knives  through  vines 
and  overhanging  bushes.  Often  these  creeks  branched 
off  into  hundreds  of  shallow  channels,  making  a 
thousand  tiny  mangrove  keys  in  each  square  mile. 

Within  these  mazes  are  occasional  blazed  trails, 
upon  one  of  which  I found  hanging  to  a tree  an  old 
shoe  containing  a bit  of  paper  on  which  was  penciled : 

“ef  u want  sum  grub  tom  has  got  it.” 

There  is  fertile  land  on  the  rivers  leading  from 
the  Everglades  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
but  plantations  on  them  have  been  generally  deserted 
because  of  menacing  mortality  statistics. 

On  Rodgers  River,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
streams,  are  three  plantations,  all  abandoned,  all  for 
sale,  and  all  without  purchasers.  On  them  are 
splendid  royal  and  date  palms,  palmettoes  and  tama- 
rinds, but  occupants  have  found  skull  and  cross 
bones  notices  upon  these  trees,  which  latterly  they 
have  obeyed,  influenced  thereto  by  seven  mysterious 
deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity.  The 
story  of  the  murders,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
doubtless  committed  them,  are  upon  the  lips  of 
even  the  children  on  the  coast,  but  positive  proof  is 
lacking. 

The  killing  of  a game  warden  at  Cape  Sable  was 
resented  by  his  neighbors  to  the  extent  of  firing  a few 
shots  at  night  through  the  house  of  the  assassin,  while 
his  family  hid  behind  pieces  of  furniture,  and  subse- 
quently burning  it  down,  but  these  acts  were  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  his  general  unpopularity 
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rather  than  the  specific  deed  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  resent. 

The  activity  of  the  murderer  in  matters  religious 
and  educational  never  seemed  to  suggest  incon- 
gruity to  the  community  and,  indeed,  I have  listened 
to  a tale  of  homicide  from  the  lips  of  one  concerned 
therein,  which  was  interrupted  that  the  narrator 
might  ask  a blessing  upon  the  food  placed  before  us. 
The  continuation  of  the  story  was  spliced  on  to  the 
“amen”  without  appreciable  pause  or  other  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  harmony  between  the  narration  and 
the  petition. 

Sometimes  in  the  wilderness  there  may  be  seen  a 
modest  shack  surrounded  by  a field  of  cane.  In  its 
final  stage  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  conducted 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  its  product  attracts  its 
own  market.  Hunters  come  openly,  outlaws  fur- 
tively, and  the  noble  redman  brings  his  family  and 
camps  for  weeks  in  one  gloriously  prolonged  drunk, 
which  swallows  the  product  of  a season’s  hunting  of 
alligators  and  trapping  of  otter. 

Tragedies  sometimes  accompany  the  debauch  but 
these  belong  chiefly  to  the  story  of  the  Indian,  who 
is  fast  learning  to  make  firewater  for  himself  in  crude 
stills  which  he  constructs  from  old  iron  cans  and  pipes. 

The  fauna  of  South  Florida  is  passing  away.  The 
habitat  of  the  disappearing  Florida  crocodile  has 
shrunk  to  a narrow  strip  of  land,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  scarcely  ten  miles  long.  Within 
that  territory,  before  every  crocodile  cave  a picket 
fence  tells  of  an  attempt  to  capture  its  occupant. 
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Alligators  are  being  slaughtered  so  rapidly  that 
upon  rivers  frequented  by  them  I saw  ten  the  previous 
year  for  every  one  I could  find  twelve  months  later. 
So  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  white, 
black  and  red,  depend  upon  alligator  hunting  for 
their  food  and  clothing,  that  even  the  small  prices  of 
from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  each  paid  for  hides 
probably  insures  the  extermination  of  the  reptile. 

An  alligator  cannot  resist  a bull’s-eye  lantern  at 
night,  but  will  lie  fascinated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  eyes  shining  in  its  glare,  wdiile  the  hunter 
slowly  paddles  toward  him.  In  the  whole  Ten 
Thousand  Islands,  filled  with  creeks  without  num- 
ber, I seldom  or  never  found  one  through  which  I 
could  force  a canoe,  that  failed  to  show  by  marks  of 
hatchet  or  knife,  that  at  some  time  an  alligator  hunter 
had  preceded  me. 

The  egret  and  long  white  have  been  taught  to  fly 
high  and  far,  on  their  w^ay  to  their  nests,  but  the 
curse  of  their  plumes  clings  to  them,  and  they  will 
soon  be  classed  with  the  dodo. 

Of  the  plume  bird  rookeries  which  I visited  a year 
ago,  every  one  has  since  been  destroyed.  The  mother 
birds  have  been  shot  from  their  nests  by  either  white 
men  or  Indians,  the  difference  being  that  the  Indian 
leaves  enough  of  the  old  birds  to  feed  the  young  of 
the  rookery,  which  they  will  do  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  the  egret  especially  responding  promptly 
to  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  orphans  from  other  nests. 
The  white  man  kills  the  last  plume  bird  he  can  find, 
leaving  the  young  ones  to  die  in  their  nests,  and  then 
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returns  a few  days  later  lest  he  might  have  overlooked 
a few  birds. 

I was  denouncing  the  slaughter  of  birds  to  a bright 
Cracker  friend  one  day,  who  responded: 

“What  for? ” 

“Why  do  you  people  destroy  your  best  asset? 
Your  big  crop  is  the  tourist  and  nothing  attracts  him 
like  the  bird  life  that  you  are  working  overtime  to 
destroy.  The  egrets  and  long  whites  are  about  gone, 
you  can’t  find  a flamingo  in  the  country  and  there 
is  one  roseate  spoonbill  where  there  were  ten  a few 
years  ago.” 

He  replied: 

“We  don’t  kill  spoonbills.  They  haven’t  got  any 
plumes  to  sell  to  New  York,  and  we  don’t  kill  birds 
for  fun.  It’s  your  New  York  fellers  that  do  that. 
Most  tourists  bring  with  them  an  automatic  shotgun 
and  a repeating  rifle  and  bang  at  everything  that  flies 
or  crawls.  Two  Northern  men  are  at  Cape  Sable 
now,  with  climbers  and  nets  and  a couple  of  hired 
hunters  getting  spoonbill  eggs  for  specimens.  Every 
egret  and  long  white  that’s  shot  in  this  country  is 
killed  on  an  order  from  New  York.  Your  rich  mer- 
chants send  agents  down  here  to  hire  hunters  and 
Indians  to  get  plumes  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
grubstake  poor  men  to  go  into  the  swamps  and 
break  the  law  by  shooting  plume  birds.  They  find 
poor  men  cutting  buttonwood  in  the  swamps  and 
hauling  it  out  for  three  dollars  a cord,  while  sweat 
runs  out  of  them  and  a million  mosquitoes  eat  ’em 
and  they  tempt  them  with  an  easy  job  and  I don’t 
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blame  them  for  taking  it.  I don’t  blame  the  Injuns 
either.  Look  at  that  bare-legged  fellow  there.  He’s 
poled  that  heavy  dugout  forty  miles  with  a load  of 
alligator  hides  to  trade  for  grits  and  bacon.  He  lives 
at  Tommy  Osceola’s  camp,  up  Lossmans  River, 
where  he’s  got  twelve  mouths  to  keep  full.  By  and 
by  he’ll  rob  a rookery  and  some  Northern  woman’s 
hat  will  buy  shirts  for  his  family.  Did  I tell  you 
there’s  a big  order  from  New  York  for  ibis  wings? 
For  hats,  I s’pose;  so  they’ll  go  next.” 

The  deer  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Everglades 
is  in  no  present  danger  of  extinction.  He  wears  no 
plumes  and  the  labor  of  following  him  over  boggy 
meadows  and  through  mangrove  thickets  is  too 
strenuous  for  the  tourist.  When  the  dweller  in  the 
wilderness  needs  echu  (venison)  he  fires  the  prairie 
and  before  the  ashes  are  cold,  inquisitive  deer  will 
be  walking  over  them. 

The  splendid  field  for  exploration  offered  amateurs 
and  scientists  by  the  great  maze  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Islands  is  being  recognized,  and  every  year  in- 
creasing scores  of  launches  churn  its  intricate  channels 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  each,  daily. 

I thought  to  cruise  this  year  in  a hidden  river  lead- 
ing from  a far  corner  of  White  Water  Bay  to  the 
Everglades,  the  entrance  to  which  I believed  was 
known  only  to  the  Indians  and  a few  alligator  hunters. 
As  our  boom  brushed  the  bushes  that  masked  the 
narrow  channel  leading  to  the  river,  we  nearly  ran 
into  a New  England  colony  which  had  been  estab- 
lished within  its  mouth. 
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There  was  a floating  house  with  canaries  and 
cats,  ladies  from  Commonwealth  Avenue  sewing  on 
the  upper  balcony,  a State  Street  man  smoking  on  the 
front  steps  and  an  orchestrion  giving  through  the 
parlor  windows  free  music  to  the  alligators  and 
moccasins  which  uplifted  restless  heads  from  the 
river’s  banks.  A power  yacht,  anchored  nearby, 
supplied  motive  power  to  the  building,  and  a naphtha 
launch,  with  two  or  three  dingeys,  completed  the 
flotilla. 

As  we  crossed  the  bows  of  the  house  a voice, 
hailing  us  from  the  street  door,  inquired  if  we  had 
any  late  Boston  or  New  York  papers,  and  one  from 
the  second  story  asked  for  the  latest  quotations  of 
Atchison  Common  and  Coppers. 

In  other  rivers  and  bays,  hitherto  sacred  to  solitude, 
we  found  house-boats  and  cruising  boats,  yachts  and 
launches,  parties  of  pleasure  and  of  exploration, 
piloted  by  old  hunters  who  had  learned  that  the 
biggest  Florida  game  and  the  easiest  bagged  was  the 
Northern  tourist. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  unredeemed  portion 
of  the  Florida  wilderness  is  little  more  than  a racing 
automobile  of  the  east  coast  could  cover  in  an  hour. 
In  the  southeast  portion,  where  a year  ago  were  im- 
passable mangrove  swamps,  may  be  seen  camps  of 
several  hundred  men  each,  grading  the  road,  that, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  on  its  way  to  that  Key  West  where  it  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  before  the  close  of  the  coming  year. 

On  the  west  side,  a big  camp  near  the  mouth  of 
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Shark  River  has  begun  the  work  of  collecting  the 
bark,  rich  in  tannin,  of  the  red  mangrove  which 
covers  the  land  with  its  impenetrable  thickets. 

Already  in  the  hammock  lands  of  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  important  plantations  are  being  established, 
while  lumber  men  are  treading  on  the  heels  of  slug- 
gish land  companies  which  are  showing  symptoms 
of  awaking  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep. 

The  State  is  pledged  to  the  draining  of  the  Ever- 
glades and  cannot  be  long  thwarted  by  obstruction- 
ists. 

Property,  in  favored  sections,  has  already  increased 
greatly  in  value.  A small  key  in  Charlotte  Harbor 
that  was  once  offered  to  me  for  two  hundred  dollars, 
I am  told  has  since  been  sold  for  ten  thousand.  A 
big  hotel  is  promised  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Romano, 
a railroad  is  already  planned  to  pierce  the  Great 
Cypress  Swamp  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands,  and 
there  are  symptoms  of  railroad  extension  down  the 
west  coast. 

When  the  locomotive  and  the  tramp  have  inter- 
sected from  the  west  the  Key  West  line  of  the  east 
coast,  civilization  will  have  rounded  up  South  Florida 
and  the  wilderness  will  have  passed. 
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A VANISHING  RACE 

THE  Florida  Seminole  is  the  incarnation  of 
Hale’s  curious  creation,  “The  Man  Without 
A Country.” 

Once  members  of  the  great  Creek  family,  the  Semi- 
noles  of  Florida  have  lost  their  tribe,  their  traditions 
and  their  homes.  Their  own  people  have  forgotten 
them.  The  United  States  has  ignored  them  since  the 
Seminole  war,  when  their  roster  was  lost.  Payment 
of  the  Government  debt  to  their  tribe  made  plutocrats 
of  their  brothers  in  the  West,  but  never  a dime 
reached  the  members  of  the  little  band  who  refused 
to  be  driven  from  their  ancestral  home.  But  their 
Spartan  courage  has  departed,  the  Juggernaut  of 
Civilization  has  crushed  their  spirit  and  in  the  cowed 
and  cringing  remnant  there  is  no  spark  of  the  fire 
that  flashed  in  “The  Seminole’s  Reply.” 

The  Government  has  no  agent  among  the  Seminoles 
and  the  last  guess  at  their  number  made  by  the 
United  States  seven  years  ago,  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  That  fragment  of  the  tribe  has  now 
shrunk  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  We  kill 
more  than  that  number  of  our  own  people  in  a single 
first-class  accident  to  a steamship,  on  a railroad,  or 
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down  in  a coal  mine.  If  the  entire  residue  of  the 
Seminole  tribe,  bucks,  squaws  and  pickaninnies, 
were  turned  loose  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  Maine, 
Michigan  and  the  Adirondacks,  and  sportsmen  shot 
as  many  of  them  as  they  do  of  each  other,  the  tribe 
would  be  wiped  out  in  a single  season.  Last  year  the 
measles  carried  off  fifteen  Seminoles  in  two  months. 
When  one  of  these  Indians  gets  sick  he  is  a goner. 
If  the  disease  doesn’t  fetch  him  the  medicine  man 
will.  This  apostle  of  mummery  will  treat  him  to 
drastic  bleedings,  purge  him  with  poisonous  roots, 
and  I have  heard  of  his  applying  red-pepper  poultices 
to  inflamed  eyelids. 

The  habitat  of  the  Seminole  has  been  the  unex- 
plored wilderness  which  is  passing  away.  The  title 
of  the  white  squatter  to  wild  land  in  the  Big  Cypress- 
Everglade  country  is  respected  by  everybody.  That 
of  the  Indian  never  reached  the  substance  of  a dream. 
Engineers  of  Civilization  are  invading  their  country 
from  the  east;  lumber,  bark  and  fruit-growing  com- 
panies crowd  them  on  the  west;  hunters  swarm  in 
their  ancient  preserves;  surveying  parties,  pioneers 
of  other  enterprises,  are  locating  the  land  of  the  Big 
Cypress;  the  State  of  Florida  is  draining  away  the 
water  of  the  Everglades;  and  Anglo  Saxon  aggres- 
siveness is  bumping  the  native  American  off  of  the 
map. 

Even  missionaries,  who  rarely  allow  a savage  to 
escape  them,  seldom  camp  long  on  the  trail  of  the 
Seminole  of  Florida.  One  of  them  did  settle  near  an 
encampment  at  Immokalee  (Home),  whereupon  the 
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Indians  rose  like  a flock  of  quail  and  moved  to  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp,  where  one  of  them  announced: 

“If  come  Big  Cypress,  me  hiepus  (go),  stay  two 
year.” 

Another,  who  aspired  to  teach  the  Indians,  began 
by  snapping  a kodak  on  a half-drunken  member  of 
the  tribe,  despite  the  protestations  of  his  victim. 
The  interference  of  an  Indian  trader  saved  the  ko- 
daker  from  having  his  own  face  spoiled.  The  prin- 
cipal trader  with  the  Seminoles,  recently  sent  me, 
with  lurid  comments,  a copy  of  a late  number  of  a 
well-known  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
negro  and  the  Indian.  It  contained  an  illustrated 
article  by  an  alleged  missionary  among  the  Seminoles 
and  included  an  account  of  an  exploration  of  the 
Everglades  by  the  missionary  author,  alone,  in  a 
canoe.  Of  certain  Indians,  mentioned  by  name  and 
described  as  “Christian  gentlemen,”  I could  have 
supplied  him  with  photographs  representing  them  as 
gloriously  drunken  Christian  gentlemen.  The  mis- 
sionary’s illustrations  of  the  Everglades  represented 
views  with  which  I was  familiar,  but  which  I had 
never  seen,  in  the  Everglades.  His  presence  of  mind, 
however,  impressed  me  as  phenomenal.  For  ex- 
ample, when,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shark  River,  he  was 
in  doubt  as  to  his  exact  location,  and  inflated  with  hot 
air,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  a supply,  a fire 
balloon  which  he  carried  in  his  canoe  and  ascended 
four  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  But,  as  was  said  on  a 
similar  occasion:  “What  is  the  use  of  presence  of 
mind  when  a man  can  lie  like  that.” 
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Aliens  in  their  ancient  heritage,  the  Seminoles  lack 
the  means  of  ordinary  subsistence.  They  might 
exist  without  clothing — they  don’t  wear  much  now — 
but  their  food  supply  grows  scantier  and  more  preca- 
rious year  by  year.  The  snowy  heron  is  nearly 
extinct  and  the  Indian  must  soon  stop  selling  its 
plumes  to  the  women  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  white 
traders  of  the  west  coast  now  refuse  to  buy  these 
plumes,  but  the  half-civilized  Indian  who  trades  in 
them  finds  a congenial  partner  in  the  unlawful  traffic 
among  the  white  merchants  of  Miami.  Otters  have 
become  scarce,  and  alligators,  the  present  dependence 
of  the  Seminoles,  are  fast  following  the  trail  of  the 
dodo.  It  is  easy  to  command  the  Indian  to  work 
like  the  white  man,  or  starve.  His  inherited,  racial 
limitations  may  compel  the  latter  alternative. 

I once  interviewed  a Seminole,  who  had  just  come 
to  the  store  of  a trader  to  exchange  a score  of  alliga- 
tor hides  for  fifteen  dollars’  worth  of  bacon,  grits  and 
tobacco.  We  talked  in  the  hodge-podge  of  bad  Eng- 
lish and  broken  Seminole  with  which  the  white  man 
holds  converse  with  the  Indian,  but  when  I sug- 
gested that  deer,  otter  and  alligator,  “bimeby  hie- 
pus ” and  asked: 

“Think  so,  Indian  plant  corn,  potato,  tomato  and 
sell?”  the  reply  came  like  a bullet:  “No.” 

Sometimes  Seminoles  will  work  for  farmers  in  the 
fields,  but  as  laborers  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  An  Indian  who  had  refused  to  do  some  light 
work  for  a dollar  a day,  yet  offered  to  get  me  a live 
otter,  without  trap  marks  or  other  injury,  for  a 
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moderate  sum.  He  spent  some  weeks  in  securing 
the  creature,  which  he  said  he  ran  down  on  the  prairie. 
Although  the  otter  had  bitten  his  thumb  half  off,  the 
Seminole  seemed  satisfied  with  his  compensation, 
which  was  far  less  than  he  could  have  earned  by  much 
lighter  work.  Yet  after  all  I sympathized  with  the 
Indian.  I would  myself  much  rather  chase  otters 
than  hoe  tomatoes. 

Even  in  his  own  country  of  the  Everglades  the 
Seminole  is  an  unsatisfactory  guide  and  I much  pre- 
fer, as  an  exploring  companion,  a white  man  who 
doesn’t  know  the  country,  to  an  Indian  who  does. 
The  latter  lacks  stamina  and  resourcefulness,  is  easily 
discouraged,  quite  regardless  of  all  contracts  of  serv- 
ice, and  has  to  be  coddled  like  a spoiled  child.  Of 
course  some  are  better  than  others,  or  rather,  some 
are  worse,  than  others.  If  the  trail  is  dry  and  canoes 
must  be  hauled  through  mud  and  saw-grass,  the 
Indian  is  liable  to  lie  down  and  say:  “Me  sick  ojus , 
want  whyome ,”  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  it,  to  throw  up 
his  job  instanter.  Yet  the  Seminole  is  reliable  in 
spots,  with  his  own  sense  of  honor,  which,  however, 
may  not  always  run  parallel  with  the  more  com- 
mercial code  of  the  white  man. 

Charley  Billy,  son  of  Miami  Billy,  was  accounted  a 
worthless  Indian,  yet  he  had  certain  ideas  of  honor 
that  totted  quite  up  to  the  paleface  standard.  His 
last  trading  was  done  at  Everglade,  after  he  knew 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  him, 
and  as  he  left  the  store,  to  return  to  his  camp  for 
execution,  he  turned  quietly  to  the  trader  and  said: 
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“Me  hiepus , Big  Sleep  come  pretty  quick.” 

On  his  return  home  he  was  shot,  his  body  dragged 
out  on  the  prairie  and  left  unburied  for  beasts  and 
birds  to  devour.  The  new-born  child  of  the  woman 
in  the  case  was  thrown  alive  to  the  buzzards  and  she 
was  given  to  wife  to  Charley  Dixey,  the  half -negro 
executioner.  Several  years  have  passed,  she  has  two 
pickaninnies,  but  the  horror  of  the  tragedy  remains 
stamped  upon  her  mournful  face. 

Charley  Dixey  and  his  negress  mother  were  once 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tribe,  but  Tommy  Os- 
ceola, a grandson  of  the  great  Osceola,  obtained  a 
reprieve,  offering  himself  as  a hostage  for  their  good 
behavior  and  pledging  his  life  thereto. 

The  Seminole  has  a few  superstitions,  odds  and 
ends  of  religious  belief  and  a distrust  of  white  men, 
missionary  men  and  government  men,  increasing  in 
depth  in  the  order  named. 

During  a trip  through  the  Everglades  and  Big  Cy- 
press, Charley  Tommy  was  my  interpreter  and  fre- 
quently talked  with  refreshing  frankness  of  his  people. 

“Charley  Tommy,  why  you  no  come  to  Tampa, 
bring  other  Indians,  see  big  show,  get  plenty  money? 
You  savey?” 

“Me  savey — want  to  go — old  chief  got  no  sense — 
wont  let  go — says  don’t  like  young  men  see  much 
white  men — may  be  so  Big  Sleep  come  pretty  quick 
if  go — sixty-five  years  ago  Billy  Bowlegs  hiepus  with 
white  man — no  come  back.” 

“Think  so  you  want  your  pickaninnies  go  to 
school,  learn  to  read,  have  store  and  trade?” 
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“No  use,  old  chief  no  want  store  in  Big  Cypress. 
Me  savey , want  to  go  school  two  weeks.” 

“Two  weeks  not  enough,  must  go  long  time  to 
learn.” 

“No,  me  smart,  learn  ojus  (plenty.)” 

Occasionally  a Seminole  would  talk  of  his  religious 
belief. 

“You  talk  sometime  Great  Spirit?” 

“ Unca  (yes).” 

“What  you  say?” 

“Um,  um.  Me  hunt  two,  three  days,  get  no  echu 
(deer);  have  big  talk  Great  Spirit,  get  echu.  Me 
want  go  in  canoe,  no  oskee  (water);  me  talk  Great 
Spirit,  oskee  come  ojus . Me  bury  one  more  Injun; 
he  buy  pipe  and  sugar  water,  make  whyome  drink 
ojus ; me  tell  him  stop,  he  no  stop,  drink,  drink,  all 
same  white  man;  me  bury  him,  then  me  say  lilly 
bit.” 

Seminoles  bury  their  dead  on  top  of  the  ground, 
after  wrapping  them  in  blankets,  but  always  leave 
the  top  of  the  head  exposed.  They  build  a pen  over 
the  body  and  usually  chink  it  with  earth.  When  his 
squaw  dies  the  husband  wTears  his  shirt  until  it  rots 
off,  which  is  not  strikingly  distinctive.  When  the 
husband  dies  the  squaw  doesn’t  comb  her  hair  for 
three  months.  Little  reverence  is  shown  for  the 
dead.  When  Tom  Tiger’s  grave  was  robbed  and 
his  bones  taken  for  exhibition,  the  outcry  over  the 
desecration  was  almost  wholly  a newspaper  affair. 
The  nearest  settlers  were  unalarmed  and  the  Indians 
indifferent. 
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Mr.  Storter,  a trader  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
asked  Johnny  Osceola  about  Indian  debtors. 

“No  pay  one  year,  all  right;  no  pay  two  year,  get 
other  Injuns  with  big  sticks  in  line,  make  him  run 
between,  hit  him  one  time  for  every  dollar.” 

“Little  Billy,  he  pay  me?” 

“ Unca , he  good  Injun,  he  pay.” 

“Billy  Tommy  pay  me,  think  so?” 

“Dunno,  lazy  ojus , no  hunt.  Injun  just  like 
white  man,  some  pay,  some  no  pay,  some  good,  some 
holowaugus  (bad)  to  hell.” 

“Think  so  bad  Injun  go  Happy  Hunting  Ground?” 

“No!  Me  think  so,  Injun  after  Big  Sleep  come 
to  big  river  with  pole  across  it,  pole  pretty  slick,  bad 
Injun  fall  off,  alpate  (alligator)  catch  him.  Good 
Injun  get  across  pole  to  Happy  Hunting  Ground.” 

“You  think  white  man  Happy  Hunting  Ground 
like  Indian?” 

“Unca,  Injun  hunt  alpate , sell  him  George  Storter, 
same  as  here.” 

“You  think  Injun  ever  fight  white  man  any  more?” 

“No  use,  white  man  all  round,  Injun  in  middle.” 

For  slight  attacks  of  sickness  the  Seminole  often 
takes  the  medicine  of  the  white  man,  but  in  serious 
cases  he  calls  in  the  medicine  man  of  his  own  people. 
I talked  with  Johnny  Billy,  medicine  man,  while  he 
busied  himself  extinguishing  a patient.  Every  hour 
or  so  he  drained  off  a lot  of  his  “bad  blood,”  and  in 
the  intervals  dosed  him  with  sweet  bay,  snake  root, 
and  black  root.  He  permitted  his  victim  to  eat 
turkey,  but  forbade  deer,  duck  and  fish. 
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SEMINOLE  TYPES 

(1)  The  squaws  smoke— whenever  they  get  a chance.  (2)  Johnny  Billy, 
a medicine  man.  (3)  A primitive  mortar  for  grinding  corn,  and  an 
up-to-date  coffee  mill. 
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Many  traditions  of  the  tribe  have  perished  with  re- 
cent deaths.  Old  Nancy,  widow  of  the  great  Osceola, 
was  a fountain  of  fact  and  fancy.  Old  Doctor,  once 
chief,  became  garrulous  in  his  later  years,  while 
Chief  Motley,  as  a nonagenarian,  continued  to  tell, 
with  devilish  detail,  his  story  of  tossing  white  babies 
in  the  air  and  catching  them  on  a big  knife  as  they 
fell. 

The  language  of  the  Seminoles  is  like  that  of  the 
Creeks.  Much  of  the  construction  is  by  building 
up  from  root  words : 

Eche  is  tobacco ; eche-polka,  cigar ; wakana  is  cowr ; 
wathes , teats,  and  wakanawathes , milk. 

There  are  often  two  words  with  the  same  meaning, 
probably  to  mislead  aliens: 

Panewa  and  fightee  both  mean  turkey;  loskee  and 
nokanosee  mean  old,  and  whyome  and  kehone,  whiskey. 

The  Seminoles  live  in  widely  separated  small 
colonies,  consisting  usually  of  five  or  six  families. 
A typical  camp  covers  about  an  acre  of  dry  land  and 
consists  of  four  rather  attractive  buildings  of  poles 
and  palmetto  leaves.  The  roofs  are  large,  high,  and 
extend  to  within  four  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
earthen  floor  is  nearly  covered  with  large  tables, 
three  feet  high,  on  which  the  Indians  eat  and  sleep. 
In  the  center  of  the  camp,  between  the  larger  build- 
ings, is  the  cooking  camp,  which  consists  of  a circular 
shed.  Under  this  is  a campfire,  from  which  logs  of 
wood  radiate  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a wheel. 
As  the  ends  of  the  logs  burn  away  they  are  fed  up  to 
the  center,  where  a tiny  fire  suflSces  for  the  simple 
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requirements  of  the  Indian.  The  arable  soil  about 
the  camp  is  devoted  chiefly  to  growing  corn  and 
sugar  cane.  An  old  cane  mill  and  a still,  crudely 
constructed  from  an  iron  pot  with  a wooden  cover, 
a length  of  iron  pipe  and  a box  of  water,  utilizes  the 
sugar  cane  in  the  way  best  appreciated  by  the  Indian. 

Under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  Seminole  is 
quarrelsome,  bites  like  a dog,  fights  with  his  com- 
panions and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  but  sel- 
dom with  white  men,  whom  he  fears  even  when  in  his 
cups.  Whenever  these  Indians  carouse,  one  of  the 
party  keeps  sober  to  look  after  the  others.  The  corn 
dance  of  the  Seminoles  is  a carousal  which  begins 
with  the  new  moon  in  June  and  lasts  from  ten  to 
twenty  days.  The  Indians  walk  around  in  a circle 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  diameter  and  talk  until, 
at  the  signal  of  a scream,  they  jump  up  and  down. 
The  ordinary  dance  of  the  squaws  consists  of  a per- 
functory rising  and  sinking  motion  caused  by  bend- 
ing the  knees  and  is  utterly  unattractive.  Some- 
times the  younger  girls  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
performance  by  a rough-and-tumble  wrestling  match 
which  is  exciting  enough,  but  exasperating  because 
the  sight  of  a camera  sends  them  to  cover  so  quickly. 
Casualties  are  not  uncommon  during  these  festivities. 
I heard  an  Indian  report  to  a trader  an  occurrence 
at  a recent  corn  dance. 

“Doctor  Jimmy,  he  kill  squaw  Jack  Buster.” 

“Shoot  her  with  gun?”  asked  the  trader. 

“No,  killed  it  with  stick.  He  drunk.” 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  tribe  or  the  husband, 
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but  a few  weeks  later  the  measles  and  the  medicine 
man  killed  both  Doctor  Jimmy  and  Jack  Buster. 
On  another  festal  occasion  Jimmy  Jumper,  a half- 
negro member  of  the  tribe,  ran  amuck  and  killed 
five  Indians  before  he  was  shot  down. 

Mackillesee , the  Indian  name  of  a trader,  whose 
store  is  in  the  Everglades,  gives  a Christmas  dinner 
annually  to  the  Seminoles,  which  is  usually  attended 
by  nearly  half  of  the  tribe.  The  Seminole  who 
described  the  latest  affair  to  me  expressed  himself 
idiomatically : 

“Mackillesee — Set  ’em  up — pie — sure  Mike.” 

Indian  hospitality  expresses  itself  negatively.  You 
are  expected  to  dip  either  your  hand  or  a big  wooden 
spoon  into  the  family  pot,  when  you  are  hungry, 
and  no  one  helps  or  hinders  you.  The  squaws  are 
diffident,  or  reserved,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
male  Indians,  and  it  is  sometimes  embarrassing  to 
speak  to  one  or  offer  her  a trinket  without  even 
eliciting  an  indication  that  she  is  conscious  of  your 
existence. 

Marriage  ties  are  lightly  regarded  and  a Seminole 
separation  is  as  simple  as  a Dakota  divorce.  If  a 
married  couple  come  to  blows  the  non-resistant  can 
light  out  and  Indian  ethics  are  complied  with.  When 
Tommy  Osceola’s  squaw  got  drunk  and  pounded 
him,  he  didn’t  strike  back,  but  left  her  and  the  camp, 
and  married  a widow  with  six  children,  who  was 
twenty  years  his  senior.  The  tribe  inflicted  no  addi- 
tional punishment. 

Numerically,  the  Seminole  represents  five  per  cent. 
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of  the  immigration  of  a single  day  through  Ellis 
Island.  Intellectually  and  economically  his  percent- 
age is  negligible. 

A speedy  solution  of  the  problem  could  be  reached 
by  letting  him  alone  to  be  disposed  of  by  disease, 
drunkenness  and  medicine  men. 

What  humanity  and  moral  obligations  demand  is 
quite  another  question. 


THE  END 
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